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EDITORIAL. 

The  report  of  the  examination  for  Home  Teachers  published  in 
this  number  goes  far  to  support  Mr.  HalHday's  plea  for  a  more 
stringent  test.  It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  42  successful  candidates 
two  only  failed  to  take  honours,  and  of  the  40  who  did  so  25  per 
cent  gained  honours  in  five  subjects  or  more.  Does  not  such  a 
result  suggest  that  either  the  questions  are  too  easy  or  the  honours 
mark  is  too  low? 

We  are  publishing  in  two  sections  the  report  of  the  psychologi- 
cal examination  conducted  by  the  Northern  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind  at  a  conference  of  Home  Teachers  held  in  Leeds  on 
April  27th.  As  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
made  by  a  counties  association  to  explore  the  "  uncharted 
country  "  of  the  blind,  to  use  Dr.  Earle's  happy  phrase.     Counties 
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associations  have  hitherto  chiefly  concerned  themselves  with 
registration,  certification,  classification,  and  every  form  of  admini- 
stration in  all  its  futile  complexity.  The  Northern  Counties  Asso- 
ciation is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  practical  and  scientific 
attempt  to  '*  get  down  to  brass  tacks."  Much  might  be  said  about 
the  interrogation,  in  conjunction  with  the  paper  by  Dr.  Earle  read 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Scottish  National  Federation  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  Our  own  feeling  is  that  Miss  Wilson's 
answers  were  wonderfully  accurate  considering  the  circumstances. 
The  type  of  question  asked  demonstrated  the  fact,  too  often  over- 
looked, that  a  blind  person's  knowledge  of  any  phenomenon 
beyond  his  reach  and  hearing  must  be  verbal,  just  as  a  seeing 
person's  knowledge  of  anything  outside  his  own  experience  must 
be  verbal.     The  difference  lies  simply  in  the  range  of  experience. 

Mrs.  Cowley,  who  was  of  course  present,  writes  as  follows  : 
*'  The  psychological  interrogation  was  I  think  very  interesting 
and  paved  the  way  for  further  work.  It  is  not  an  industrial 
psychologist  that  we  want,  but  an  individual  psychologist.  The 
interest  of  Dr.  Wynn  Jones  has  been  aroused.  He  is  now  reading 
Cutsforth's  book,  and  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  might 
perhaps  make  further  use  of  his  services.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  most  important  points  which  emerged  was  that  the 
blind  should  not  be  taught  by  the  blind,  certainly  not  by  those 
who  have  never  had  sight.  It  is  also  extremely  important  that  a 
sighted  teacher  should  have  imagination.  The  two  blind  persons 
interrogated  were  both  courageous  and  intelligent  and  were  very 
helpful." 

Many  will  disagree  with  Mrs.  Cowley's  conclusion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  employing  blind  teachers.  We  hope  that  our  readers 
will  not  fail  to  express  their  views. 


COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Home  Teachers'  Examination,  1933. 

Report  of  Examiners. 

The  Eleventh  Examination  for  the  Home  Teachers'  Certificate 
was  held  simultaneously  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cot- 
tage, London,  N.W.3,  and  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Hardman 
Street,  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  23rd, 
24th  and  25th  May,   1933. 

Fifty-nine  candidates,  including  three  who  had  previously  ob- 
tained the  certificate,  entered  for  the  examination,  of  whom  58 
presented  themselves,  this  being  a  decrease  of  43  compared  with 
last  year  and  22  in   1931. 
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Forty-two  certificates  have  been  g-ranted.  Of  the  successful 
candidates  one  was  blind,  nine  partially  blind  and  32  sighted. 

Arthur  Pearson  prizes  were  awarded  to  Miss  U.  Taylor,  of 
Sunderland  (first  place) ;  and  Miss  E.  Moody-Stuart,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Society  for  the  Blind,  London  (second  place). 

Following-  is  a  list  of  successful  candidates ;  the  number  of 
subjects  in  which  honours  were  obtained  is  shown  after  each 
name  : — 

BaUer,    Mr.    A.    J.,    Sheffield   (i).  Holms,   Miss   M.   B.,   Cornwall   (5). 

Burnley,    Miss   E.,    Sunderland   (2).  Ingram,    Mr.    H.   L.,    Chiswick  (3). 

Beecroft,    Miss  Lily,   Bradford  (2).  Lee,   Miss  A.,    London  (3). 

Brown,    Miss   D.,    Redcar  (5).  McWalters,    Miss    N.,   Accrington  (4). 

Cameron,    Miss    H.,    Dundee   (5).  Moody-Stuart,    Miss    E.,    London    (7). 

Carr,   Miss   M.    L,    Carlisle   (7).  Nye,   Miss  A.   F.,    Preston. 

Chettle,    Miss    E.    G.,    Hertford    (8).  Parker,    Miss    A.,    Birmingham   (i). 

Clay,    Mr.    B.    J.    J.,    London    (3).  Probert,    Miss   W.    A.,    Bradley   (4). 

Cook,    Mr.   G.   R.,    Bacup   (2).  Ridley,  Miss  D.  A.  I).,  Caversham  (3) 

Cooper,    Miss  L.   M.,   Southport    (5).  Senior,    Miss    E.,    Bradford   (4). 

Crome,    Miss   L.    M.,    Durham   (5).  Spence,    Mrs.   G.,    Liverpool  (2). 

Davies,   Miss  D.,    Southport  (2).  Spittlehouse,    Miss  W.    L., 
Duncan,   Miss  E.    A.   Liverpool  (3).  Brighouse    (4). 

Dunsby,    Mr.    H.    S.,   Leeds  (i).  Stairs,    Mr.   W.    M.,   Glasgow   (i). 

Ellis,    Miss   E.    M.,    Liverpool   (i).  Sutcliffe,    Mr.    T.,    Rhyl    (i). 

Fairburn,    Miss    D.,    Bradford   (2).  Taylor,    Miss    D.,    Sunderland   {7). 

Fraine,   Miss    M.,   Gorton    (i).  Tomlinson,    Miss  M.    G.,    Salford   (4). 

Freeborn,    Miss   E.    L.,    Bolton   (2).  Toomey,    Miss   M.   B.   Wakefield. 

Garner,   Miss  D.   B.,   Liverpool  (4).  Wall,    Miss    C.    O.,    Cardiff  (2). 

Goymcr,    Miss   E.    E.    L.,    Penge    (5).  Williams,    Miss   E.,    Liverpool   (2). 

Green,    Miss   A.,    Stoke-on-Trent    (4).  Wood,  Miss  F.  E.,  Sheffield  (i). 

Hewlett,    Miss   D.,    Kettering    (i).  Woodward,  Mrs.   E.  E.,   L  of  W.  (4). 

School  Teachers'  Examination,  1933. 

Report  of  Examiners. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Examination  of  the  College  was  held  on 
30th  and  31st  May,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
London,  N.W.3. 

Twelve  candidates  entered — seven  women  (two  of  whom  were 
blind)  and  five  men.  One  was  a  re-entrant,  who  gained  her 
certificate.  One  candidate  had  already  gained  the  certificate,  but 
had  entered  for  honours  in  Braille.     Eight  gained  the  certificate. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  E.  I.  Hunter, 
of  the  Tatham  Street  Special  School,  Sunderland;  Mr.  T.  L. 
Williams,  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  was  proxime 
accessit. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  successful  candidates ;  the  number  of 
subjects  in  which  honours  were  obtained  is  shown  after  each 
name  : — 

Bell,   Mr.  S.  J.,  Belfast  (5).  Townall,   Mr.  C.  W..   Manchester  (4). 

Hunter,    Miss    E.    I.,    Sunderland   (6).  Radford,   Miss  F.   M.,   Rhyl   (i). 

Moon,    Miss  W.,    Newcastle   (4).  Walkey,   Mr.    F    A.,   Exeter  (3). 

Nicholson,   Miss  D.  J.,  Yarmouth  (6)  Williams,   Mr    T.    L..    London  (6). 
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CHAIRMAN'S   ADDRESS, 

June  15TH,  1933. 

It  is  the  conventional  thing  and  it  is  the  right  and  proper  thing 
i'or  a  new  chairman  on  assuming  office  to  express  his  thanks  for  his 
election,  to  say  how  greatly  he  values  the  honour  and  to  give  an 
assurance  that  he  v^ill  strive  to  the  utmost  to  carry  out  the  duties 
of  the  office. 

I  say  all  these  things  in  deep  sincerity.  I  am  proud  to  be 
your  Chairman  for  a  great  many  reasons.  I  am  proud  of  the 
College  and  of  the  work  it  has  done,  I  am  jealous  of  its  honour 
and  I  am  convinced  that  its  work  and  its  influence  will  continue 
to  grow. 

It  is  inevitable  that  as  age  creeps  on  the  mind  should  be 
more  and  more  turned  backwards.  It  is  natural  that  one  should 
be  given  to  reminiscence  and  that  very  often  the  personal  should 
play  a  larger  part  than  would  be  edifying  in  youth. 

You  have  had  before  you  to-day  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report 
of  the  College.  It  is  growing  up — it  has  attained  to  its  semi- 
jubilee.  It  is  older  than  some  of  its  members.  And  yet  I  was 
a  middle-aged  man  when  it  was  founded.  For  twenty  years 
without  a  break  I  have  been  a  member  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  for  twenty-three  years  an  Examiner.  Perhaps  our 
beloved  Secretary  has  a  longer  record,  I  am  not  sure,  but  there 
is  no  one  else  with  the  same  continuous  service.  It  was,  there- 
fore, not  inappropriate  that  on  the  completion  of  its  twenty- 
fifth  year  you  should  select  and  honour  a  veteran  by  electing  him 
your   chairman. 

Before  leaving  the  past  I  should  like  you  to  think  for  one 
minute  of  the  men  who  founded  this  college  and  what  we  owe 
to  them.  Memories  are  very  short,  new  actors  come  on  the 
stage,  the  old  are  too  soon  forgotten.  Let  us  then  remember  with 
gratitude  Henry  Wilson,  for  so  many  years  Chairman  of  the 
College;  Henry  Stainsby,  whose  son  carries  on  the  good  work  of 
his  father;  St.  Clare  Hill;  Henry  Illingworth ;  Sir  Francis 
Campbell  and  Lady  Campbell.  Until  a  few  days  ago  one  of 
these  pioneers  still  remained  with  us,  but  now  Lady  Campbell, 
too,  has  entered  into  her  rest.  She  was  a  woman  of  shrewd  and 
penetrating  judgments,  intellectual  but  full  of  common  sense, 
possessed  of  amazing  energy,  as  indeed  she  required  to  be  to  keep 
pace  with  her  irrepressible  husband,  kind  and  full  of  sympathy 
and  to  the  last  she  devoted  her  whole  life  to  the  well-being  of 
the  blind.  She  passed  away  bearing  with  her  our  love  and  admira- 
tion, and  she  will  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  this  College 
endures. 

According  to  their  lights  these  founders  of  the  College  served 
the  College  well.     They  gave  much  thought  and  labour  to  it  and 
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thoug-h  we  have  extended  and  widened  it  it  is  upon  their  founda- 
tions we  have  built. 

You  must  pardon  a  leng-thy  address  from  me  to-day.  There 
is  mucli  more  entertaining  fare  Ijefore  you.  Indeed,  I  had  intended 
to  begin  by  referring  to  the  lovely  June  weather  and  suggesting 
that  you  should  dispense  with  an  address  altogether.  But  the 
weather  has  proved  a  disappointment,  so  I  cannot  plead  to  be 
let  off  on  that  account. 

I  cannot  talk  to  you  on  any  educational  subject  because  after 
being  a  teacher  for  fifty  years  I  am  becoming  more  and  more 
dubious  of  educational  theories.  Do  you  remember  the  dog's 
prayer  : — 

"  A  master  or  a  mistress  kind 

Who  understands  a  doggie's  mind, 
A  walkie  and  a  meal  each  day, 
That's  all  I  ask  for  when  I  pray." 
Witii    a    little    extension    that    might   also    serve    for    the    child's 
prayer  so  far  as  education  is  concerned.     Wise  guidance,  exercise 
and  proper  feeding. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  young  pupil  teacher — fifty  years  ago 
— how  I  used  to  question  and  rebel  against  the  methods  of  H.M. 
inspectors  of  those  days  and  how  we  were  compelled  to  conform 
to  their  ways  and  the  iron  regulations  of  the  code.  At  the  last 
inspection  of  me  and  my  school,  just  a  year  ago,  I  had  the 
honour  of  a  visit  from  two  inspectors,  an  elder  one  who  had  been 
several  times  and  a  younger  man  who  was  paying  his  first  visit 
to  a  school  for  the  blind.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  I  thought 
I  would  go  and  see  how  this  fledgling  was  getting  on.  So  I  went 
to  the  class  he  was  examining,  a  class  of  lusty  boys  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age  and  found  him  asking  questions  about  the 
productions  of  Patagonia.  And  to  my  amusement,  and  1  am 
afraid  disgust,  he  was  actually  receiving  some  answers.  So  1 
went  to  see  how  his  senior  was  getting  on,  and  he  was  busy  with 
parsing.  And  I  came  away  sorrowfully,  wondering  whether  we 
had  advanced  so  very  much  in  fifty  years.  But  of  course  we 
have,  in  spite  of  inspectors  and  boards  of  education.  At  any 
rate  the  schools  are  no  longer  the  cruel  places  they  were  then. 
What  crimes  were  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  education  between 
the  years  1870 — 1890. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  about  education  this  after- 
noon. Only  this  :  the  College  and  the  National  Institute  two 
years  ago  appointed  a  Joint  Research  Committee  on  Education. 
You  will  see  it  referred  to  in  our  report.  In  course  of  time  it 
will  issue  a  report,  and  I  have  no  doubt  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions will  be  made  in  it.  But  research  is  not  really  the  work 
of  a  committee,  or  shall  I  put  it  that  a  committee  is  not  the  best 
body  to  carry  out  research.     All  the  best  research  in  any  depart- 
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ment  of  work  has  been  carried  out  by  individuals  and  has  usually 
been  unobserved  and  gone  unrewarded.  The  best  research  work 
will  be  done  by  the  teachers  in  our  schools  if  they  have  the 
courage  to  undertake  the  task.  They  must  be  brave  enough  to 
follow  out  what  their  own  intelligence  and  observation  and  ex- 
perience prompt  them  to  do.  They  must  dare  to  be  unconven- 
tional, they  must  not  bind  themselves  down  by  adhering  to 
artificial  schemes  of  work  and  time  tables,  they  must  depart  from 
tradition  if  they  feel  tradition  is  wrong,  and  they  must  always 
keep  before  themselves  the  fact  that  they  and  their  reputation  are 
of  minor  importance  and  the  child  in  its  entirety — spiritually, 
bodily  and   mentally — is  all  that   matters. 

But  I  forgot.  My  address  is  not  to  be  on  education.  There 
is  a  second  reason  why  it  should  not  be.  I  dare  say  that  a 
majority  of  those  present  to-day  are  not  engaged  in  school  work 
and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  them  to  devote  my  time  to  matters  that 
must  be  foreign  to  their  interests.  It  is  not  easy  to  select  a 
subject  that  will  be  suitable  for  the  two-fold  aspect  of  the  college 
work — that  of  school  teaching  and  home  teaching,  but  there  is 
one  subject  you  are  both  concerned  in  and  that  is  the  College 
itself.  Let  me  speak  of  it  freely.  What  does  the  College  do? 
Does  it  do  enough?     Can  it  be  made  stronger? — if  so,  how? 

The  College  is  national,  not  local.  It  is  not,  as  I  saw  it 
stated  in  a  government  paper,  "  The  London  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind."  Its  members  live  and  work  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  even  beyond,  and  so  it  may  in  consequence  be  quite 
truly  said  to  have  a  national  constituency.  It  represents  the  two 
bodies  of  teachers  and  is  the  only  organization  that  does  so.  It 
is  the  one  body  that  can  speak  with  authority  on  behalf  of  those 
two  professions — school  and  home  teaching.  It  is  consulted  by 
two  administrative  departments  of  the  government.  It  is  the 
medium  through  which  the  considered  opinion  of  both  branches 
of  its  members  can  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  local  authorities. 
It  is  national  also  because  it  does  a  national  work.  Its  examina- 
tions are  recognized  by  and  partly  controlled  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  also  by  similar  bodies 
in  Scotland.  It  is  the  oldest  and  largest  of  all  representative 
national  bodies  for  the  blind  in  this  country.  It  is  older  than  the 
Counties  Associations  and  The  Union  of  Counties  Associations ; 
it  is  older  than  the  Workshops  Association ;  it  is  older  than  the 
National  Institute  in  its  present  form;  it  is  older  even  than 
the  National  Library  as  we  know  it  to-day.  There  is  talk,  much 
talk,  to-day,  of  amalgamation  of  national  bodies.  There  may 
be  something  to  say  for  such  amalgamation,  but  the  College  will 
be  committing  the  greatest  folly  if  it  allows  itself  at  any  time  to 
be  merely  absorbed  into  any  one  of  the  bodies  I  have  mentioned. 
Such  a  suggestion  will  be  resisted  to  the  utmost  by  the  members 
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of  the  College,  for  we  shall  never  sacrifice  its  freedom  and 
independence. 

I  think  I  may  point  out  here  with  legitimate  pride  that  the 
work  of  the  College  has  been  carried  on  entirely  through  the 
self-sacrificing  efforts  of  its  members.  During  all  these  years  no 
examiner  has  ever  been  paid  a  fee,  an  enormous  amount  of 
secretarial  work  has  been  done  by  the  General  Secretary,  the 
Hon.  Registrar,  the  secretaries  of  the  Boards  of  Examiners,  lec- 
turers at  the  various  refresher  courses,  and  all  this  work  has 
been  done,  I  will  not  say  out  of  love  for  the  work,  but  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  None  of  our  scanty  revenue  has  gone  in  rent, 
and  we  have  been  indebted  year  after  year  to  the  various  institu- 
tions for  giving  us  facilities  for  the  holding  of  our  examinations 
and  for  the  hospitality  they  have  extended — always  without 
charge  to  the  College.  As  an  illustration  of  what  I  am  saying 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  syllabus  prepared  for  the  physical  train- 
ing course  next  July.  The  preparation  of  that  syllabus  is  the 
work  of  Dr.  Ritchie,  who  has  joyfully  added  this  to  the  many 
burdens  he  has  to  bear.  All  the  ladies  who  are  lecturing  and 
demonstrating  are  giving  their  services.  Do  you  not  agree  with 
me  that  we  have  legitimate  cause  for  pride  in  this  long  record  of 
service  ? 

You  will  find  the  objects  of  the  College  stated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Annual  Report.  Those  are  the  objects  the  founders  had 
in  view,  but  that  statement  is  now  quite  inadequate  and  should 
be  recast.  I  hope  the  Executive  will  restate  the  objects  before 
the  next  report  is  issued. 

The  College  is  interested  directly  and  intimately  with  all  degrees 
of  education,  from  the  nursery  school  to  the  universities,  and  to 
Dalvey  Correspondence  College.  The  College  is  interested  directly 
and  intimately  with  home  teaching  through  its  members  who  are 
home  teachers.  Their  professional  interests  are  the  concern  of 
the  College.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  their  status  is  preserved 
and  to  take  any  action  we  can  to  improve  the  conditions  of  their 
employment.  The  College  is  interested  in  employment  through 
both  its  Craft  Teachers'  Examinations  and  its  Piano  Tuners' 
Examinations. 

The  question  of  employment  should  receive  the  very  greatest 
attention  from  the  College — we  cannot  neglect  it.  It  runs  through 
all  our  work.  We  could  train  our  children  differently  if  the 
workshops  provided  a  wider  field  of  occupations  :  the  workshops 
might  be  led  to  introduce  new  employments  if  the  schools  pro- 
vided the  workers.  One  depends  on  the  other.  The  work  of 
the  home  teachers  would  be  simplified  if  there  were  fewer  unem- 
ployables  and    if  new  pastime  occupations  could   be   discovered. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  for  us  to  do.  Are  we  capable  of 
doing  it?     I  think  the  answer  is  '*  Yes,  if  we  have  a  united  pur- 
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pose  and  <T-ood  will."  The  blind  world  has  not  always  been  united. 
There  have  been  too  many  divisions  and  too  much  jealousy.  I 
remember  many  years  ago  a  gentleman  saying  to  me,  *'  You 
people  who  work  for  the  blind  are  the  funniest  people  I  have 
ever  come  across — the  more  you  love  the  blind  the  more  you 
seem  to  hate  each  other." 

Well,  that  sort  of  thing  should  not  be  and  need  not  be. 

I  think  I  may  claim  that  the  College  is  not  an  aggressive  body 
— it  envieth  not,  vaunteth  not  itself  and  is  not  puffed  up.  It 
carries  on  its  work  quietly;  it  does  not  advertise. 

But  there  are  two  essentials  to  success,  and  the  first  is  that 
we  must  have  increased  membership.  No  person  who  is  qualified 
for  membership  should  remain  outside.  It  is  quite  unprofessional 
conduct  to  do  so.  The  College  should  be  for  the  school  teacher 
and  the  home  teacher  what  the  lawyers'  and  doctors'  societies  are 
to  them.  It  is  selfish  for  anyone  to  say,  "  What  does  the  College 
do  for  me?"  It  should  rather  be,  "W^hat  do  I  do  for  the  College?" 
But  the  College  does  do  a  great  deal  for  its  members — it  provides 
comradeship  and  community  of  interest.  There  are  four  hundred 
members  at  present.  If  all  joined  who  should  there  ought  to  be  a 
roll  of  five  or  six  hundred. 

The  second  thing  essential  to  success  is  that  the  younger  mem- 
bers should  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  work.  I  am  the  veteran 
of  the  College ;  there  are  others  who  are  not  so  young  as  they 
were.  We  don't  wish  to  cling  to  office,  we  are  ready  to  welcome 
and  to  encourage  the  younger  members  who,  if  the  College  is 
to  continue  and  succeed,  must  shoulder  the  burden  of 
responsibility. 

I  appeal  to  you  all  for  loyalty  and  for  strenuous  effort. 

A   GREAT   AMERICAN. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
our  Chairman  paid  a  brief  but  telling  tribute  to  Lady  Francis 
Campbell,  the  news  of  whose  death  had  just  reached  England. 
She  had  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  College,  and  her 
interest  in  its  work  never  flagged.  Once  or  twice  a  year  she  wrote 
to  the  Editor  (whom  she  did  not  know)  a  long,  appreciative  letter, 
which  proved  that  every  number  of  the  magazine  had  been  read 
and  closely  considered. 

Lady  Campbell  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  E.  Faulkner,  of 
South  Acton,  Mass.  She  was  a  teacher  in  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  Sir  Francis  (then  Mr.)  Campbell,  knowing  what 
an  excellent  teacher  she  was,  induced  her  to  come  to  England  in 
1872  to  join  his  staff  at  the  Royal  Normal  College.  She  returned 
home  two  years   later  owing  to   the  illness  of  her   mother.      Sir 
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Francis  visited  the  United  States  in  1875  and  in  February  of  that 
year  was  married  to  Miss  Faulkner. 

All  who  know  anything-  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  are 
aware  of  the  sympathetic  and  practical  help  which  she  rendered 
to  the  students  by  her  quiet,  tactful  and  inspiring-  influence.  "  I 
well  remember,"  writes  one  correspondent,  "  being  taken  over 
Norwood  by  Lady  Campbell  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  the 
impression  I  received  of  high  ideals  held  and  of  kindly  patience  in 
the  pursuit  of  those  ideals  has  remained  with  me  ever  since." 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  his  wife  returned  to 
America  in  191 4,  and  living  near  the  Perkins  Institution  took  a 
keen  interest  in  all  the  work  carried  on  there. 

Lady  Campbell  visited  the  College  in  1922  and  presented  the 
prizes  to  the  pupils.  To  mark  the  jubilee  year  of  the  School,  and  in 
memory  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  she  gave  three  hundred  pounds, 
the  interest  to  be  used  as  an  equipment  fund  for  girl  graduates. 
Everyone  was  delighted  to  welcome  her  again  in  1930,  and  her 
presence  at  the  Reunion  held  in  July  of  that  year  added  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  old  pupils. 

Lady  Campbell  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
generally,  in  addition  to  her  zeal  for  the  work  of  the  College.  At 
the  third  International  Congress  on  the  Blind,  at  Exeter,  in  191 1, 
she  contributed  a  valuable  paper  on  Training  in  the  Requirements 
of  Social  Life  at  Home  and  in  Society,  and  the  best  methods  of 
securing  it. 

Her  influence  was  probably  greater  than  she  herself  realized 
and  it  is  still  with  us.  It  has  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Norwood,  so  that  it  is  apparent  in  all  our  school  work  to-day. 
And  those  who  knew  her  well  will  never  forget  her  kindliness,  her 
graciousness  and  the  sane  liberality  of  her  outlook.  With  her 
death  has  been  severed  one  of  the  last  remaining  links  with  that 
creative  period  in  blind  education — the  last  quarter  of  the  last 
century.  But  to  speak  of  Lady  Campbell  in  terms  of  the  past 
seems  incongruous,  for  she  was  until  the  end  so  vital  and  active 
and  interested  in  the  present.  A  less  stereotyped  mind  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find.  She  was  always  eager  to  explore  new  ways 
and  was  wonderfully  receptive  to  new  ideas.  In  her  prime  she 
was  a  compelling  force  in  the  education  of  the  blind ;  she  was 
years  ahead  of  her  time  and  never  allowed  herself  to  become 
old-fashioned. 

In  October,  1932,  when  she  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  memorial  gateway  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Francis  and  Mr.  Guy  Campbell  by  the  old  students  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  she  wrote  to  the  school  as  follows  : — 

"  Let  us  not  forget  that  while  material  memorials  symbolize 
a  deep  appreciation  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  the  most 
lasting    memorials   arc    f(nmd    in    the   hearts   of   those   who   keep 
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alive  their  ideals  and  prove  that  the  loss  of  sight  does  not  mean 
inability  to  serve  ably  one's  fellow-men.  Not  he  who  has  the 
talent,  but  the  one  who  uses  the  talent  given  him  most  wisely, 
best  serves  his  Maker,  and  presents  *  a  true  account,  lest  He  re- 
turning chide.'  " 

No  appreciation  of  Lady  Campbell  would  be  complete  that 
was  not  voiced  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  v/e  are  there- 
fore grateful  to  Dr.  Allen  for  consenting  to  speak  for  the  American 
world  of  the  blind. 

LADY    CAMPBELL. 
By  Edward  E.  Allen. 

Lady  Campbell,  who  has  recently  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
was  buried  in  her  family  lot  at  South  Acton,  Massachusetts,  beside 
the  ashes  of  her  husband.  She  had  been  in  failing  health  for  the 
past  two  years;  nevertheless  her  keen  interest  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  blind  was  unabated.  The  better  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  them  after  leaving  England  she  lived  near  Perkins 
Institution.  Last  spring  I  personally  questioned  her  regarding 
the  early  history  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  and 
then  learned  how  active  she  had  been  in  gathering  data  for  a 
proper  biography  of  Sir  Francis.  Several  of  us  urged  her  to 
write  one,  which  she  had  intended  to  do.  No  one  can  now  do  it 
as  she  would  have  done.     Such  a  biography  is  needed. 

Miss  Sophia  Faulkner,  as  being  a  natural  teacher  with  both 
normal  training  and  successful  classroom  experience,  had  been 
one  of  those  especially  chosen  in  1873  ^^  assist  the  then  Mr. 
Campbell  to  start  in  London  a  new  college  for  blind  youths,  who 
were  to  be  taught  and  trained  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  him  and 
Dr.  Armitage — lines  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  British 
objectives  of  such  education  were  at  the  time  essentially  pessi- 
mistic and  therefore  unwarrantably  disgraceful.  Now,  though 
Mr.  Campbell  had  ample  self-confidence,  he  realized,  after  the 
death  of  his  first  v^ife,  that  his  insight  required  the  illumination 
which  only  eyes  can  give,  and  which  only  those  of  a  true  wife  and 
helpmeet  will  fully  transmit.  His  marriage  to  Miss  Faulkner  then 
became  perhaps  the  most  consequential  act  of  his  life;  for  her 
salient  qualities — calmness,  poise  and  patience — were  needed  to 
offset  his  quick  temper,  over-sanguineness  and  impatience  of 
results.  It  was  because  they  did  so,  during  the  troublous  period 
of  demonstrating  the  correctness  of  his  theories  in  educating  the 
blind,  that  he  was  able  to  prove  his  case  to  the  doubting  Thomases 
of  the  British  world. 

I  taught  under  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  for  three  years  and 
have  since  kept  in  such  sympathetic  touch  with  the  Normal  College 
that  1  speak  with  no  little  authority  when  1  say  that  I  consider  the 
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success  of  that  College — and  this  was  extraordinary  and  unmatched 
— was  due  larg-ely  to  the  team  work  of  Sir  Francis  and  Lady 
Campbell.  While  he  supplied  the  genius  she  supplied  the  quieting 
restraint,  much  like  that  of  a  governor  upon  the  racing  of  an  en- 
gine fired  for  full  steam  ahead ;  and  while  he  was  unquestionably 
the  compelling  educator,  her  personality  and  wisdom  were  the 
complementary  forces  which  brought  about  a  steady  progress  that 
might  not  have  survived  any  calamitous  action.  An  eminent 
authority  on  British  schools  for  the  blind  told  me  recently  that  the 
work  at  Norwood,  at  first  regarded  with  jealousy  and  suspicion, 
was  later  everywhere  accepted,  and  proved  an  immeasurably  up- 
lifting influence  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 


CONFORMITY   IN   STANDARD   ENGLISH   BRAILLE. 

By    L.    W.    RODENBERG. 

The  following  statements  must  in  nowise  be  considered  as 
coming  from  the  London  Conference  on  Braille  to  which  I  was 
a  delegate.  They  are  my  personal  views.  Fortunately  such 
conclusions  as  the  conference  was  able  to  reach  are  written  into 
a  common  handbook  of  rules  and  in  the  main  speak  for  themselves. 

The  handbook  is  a  greater  achievement  than  most  of  us  rea- 
lize. It  proves  that  the  conferees  meant  business  in  a  sincere  and 
sensible  way.  The  handbook,  though  far  from  being  perfect, 
should  be  loved,  honoured  and  obeyed.  If  this  intention  is  not  in  us 
we  are  guilty  of  the  grossest  waywardness.  Men  of  integrity  may 
circumvent  a  law  by  modification  or  repeal,  but  not  by  violation. 
I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Irwin  that  "  fixation  under  a  rule  is 
likely  to  be  stagnation  of  progress,"  but  I  do  not  grant  that 
any  one  has  the  right  to  violate  a  standard  before  the  printer's 
ink  is  dry  on  the  conference  report.  I  further  protest  that  no 
publisher,  however  devoted  he  may  be  to  the  welfare  of  his 
readers,  has  the  right  to  project  a  mongrel  system  of  Braille,  as 
has  been  done  by  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company  and 
other  presses. 

What  a  ridiculous  hodge-podge  has  been  made  of  Braille. 
Readers  are  having  contractions  of  all  kinds  from  all  sides,  with 
words  distorted  into  every  possible  hybrid  form.  Let  us  here- 
after have  as  little  as  possible  of  Louisville  Braille,  Foundation 
Braille,  Ziegler  Braille,  Los  Angeles  Braille  and  London  Braille. 
Let  us  have,  instead.  Standard  English  Braille,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  approach  to  it.  To  accomplish  this  we  must  study  the  inter- 
national handbook  and  forget  our  prejudices. 
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Viewed  at  a  perspective  the  conference  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment. Like  most  other  things  it  must  be  seen  in  this  wise  if  its 
true  value  is  to  be  judged.  Viewed  closer  up,  the  conference  left 
some  briars  to  be  nipped.  These  thorny  remnants  are  uncomfort- 
able to  the  extent  we  rub  our  cheeks  against  them. 

In  the  handbook  there  are  two  elastic  clauses,  namely,  the 
one  on  capitalization  and  the  one  on  the  restriction  of 
contractions. 

As  to  the  first,  the  transatlantic  disuse  of  capitals  is  wholly 
based  on  experience  with  the  old  sign  which  is  universally  con- 
ceded to  have  been  an  obstruction  in  reading.  Dot  six,  the 
standard  capital  prefix,  is  not  only  legible  in  itself  but  makes 
Braille  more  legible  and,  of  course,  more  literary.  Let  us  stand 
together  in  this  matter,  being  zealous  not  to  become  indifl^erent 
to  the  value  and  feasibility  of  capitalization.  I  believe  that  in 
time  the  British  will  advance  from  their  present  pardonable  posi- 
tion and  learn  to  appreciate  the  American  viewpoint.  Already  they 
are  willing  to  let  the  test  of  time  prove  the  issue. 

The  other  elastic  rule  in  the  handbook  concerns  the  restriction 
of  contractions,  i.e.,  not  which  contractions  to  use  but  when  not 
to  use  them. 

The  British  approach  the  question  from  the  half-century-old 
viewpoint  of  sequence — that  is,  the  theory  that  a  sign  represents 
a  series  of  letters  no  matter  where  or  how  the  series  occurs.  It 
is  as  if  one  said  that  a  shirt  is  a  shirt  whether  it  be  intact  on  a 
viscount  at  dinner  or  in  shreds  on  a  billygoat's  horns.  On  the 
other  hand  Americans  come  at  contractions  from  quite  the  oppo- 
site viewpoint,  namely,  syllabication.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  there  are  such  things  as  words,  preferring  to  creep  through 
language  syllable  by  syllable.  Contrary  to  the  British  view  we 
respect  a  shirt  not  for  being  itself  but  for  being  a  confederacy  of 
collar,  bosom,  back,  buttons  and  holes.  Some  of  us  insist  that 
there  shall  be  no  taxation  of  syllables  without  representation. 

These  two  extremes,  sequence  and  syllabication,  would  have 
ruined  the  conference  had  there  not  been  a  most  fortunate  want 
of  agreement  within  each  of  the  committees,  so  that  mutiny 
made  it  impossible  for  either  side  to  hold  its  fort.  Something  had 
to  give  way  if  our  common  purpose  was  to  be  realized.  Knowing 
that  we  could  not  agree  on  a  fixed  principle  to  restrict  contractions, 
we  saved  all  the  other  values  of  the  handbook  by  writing  into 
it   an    elastic    rule — that    much-discussed    enigma,     Rule   34.      It 

reads  : — 

"  Contractions  forming  parts  of  words  should  not  be  used 
when  they  are  likely  to  lead  to  obscurity  in  recognition  or  pro- 
nunciation, and  therefore  they  should  not  overlap  well-defined 
syllable  divisions.  Word-signs  should  be  used  sparingly  in  the 
middle    of   words    unless    they    form    distinct    syllables.      Special 
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care  slioulcl  be  taken  to  avoid  undue  contraction  of  words  of 
relatively  infrequent  occurrence." 

The  first  draft  of  this  rule  was  worked  out  by  Mr.  Tylor,  a 
blind  member  of  the  British  Committee,  who  is  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence  at  Oxford.  Some  might  accuse  him  of  contriving-, 
lawyer-like,  to  make  a  snare  for  witless  Americans.  But  his 
rule  is  not  so  regarded  in  England.  The  American  Committee 
succeeded  in  interpolating  a  few  changes,  which  made  it  even 
more  suspicious-looking  to   the  older   subjects  of  the    king. 

However,  I  am  enthusiastic  about  Rule  34.  Its  elasticity  gives 
to  it  strength  rather  than  weakness.  In  a  few  masterly  phrases 
it  states  the  fundamentals  of  good  practice.  It  is  a  kind  of  Magna 
Charta  of  Standard  English  Braille.  Standing  at  the  centre  of 
the  rules,  it  compels  serious  thought,  and,  like  a  lighthouse,  in- 
vites approach  from  both  sides.  By  advising  against  obscurity 
it  tweaks  the  advocates  of  the  several  theories  to  take  stock  of 
their  arguments. 

Let  us  analyse  the  theories  of  sequence  and  syllabication.  By 
sequence  is  meant  that  a  sign  represents  the  letters  for  which  it 
stands,  no  matter  in  what  combination  they  may  occur.  The 
sign  is  merely  a  substitute  for  the  letters  and  does  not  imply  their 
grouping  into  syllables.  This  being  understood,  sequence  should 
not  be  accused  of  being  non-literary.  Sequence  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  recognition,  claiming  that  brevity  under  the  fingers 
makes  the  Braille  text  more  legible.  Legibility  stimulates  reading 
and  this  in  turn  results  in  familiarity  with  language — the  funda- 
mental need   in  cultivating  good  writing  and  good  spelling. 

In  general  a  contracted  word  in  Braille  is  more  readily  recog- 
nized. The  principle  of  recognition  is  a  primary  one.  On  the 
instant  a  word  is  recognized  it  is  past  all  other  needs.  Sequence, 
therefore,  is  the  doctrine  of  recognition. 

But  let  us  see,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  basis  of  syllabica- 
tion. Syllabication  arises  out  of  the  needs  of  pronunciation.  The 
two  vital  principles,  then,  of  word  reading  are  recognition  and 
pronunciation.  They  are  expressed  in  the  theories  of  sequence  and 
syllabication.  Advocates  of  syllabication  insist  that  the  average 
finger  moves  syllablewise  and,  therefore,  that  syllable  forms  rather 
than  word  forms  are  essential  to  facilitate  reading  by  touch. 
They  have  learned  to  believe  that  contractions  automatically  group 
letters  into  syllables  and  that  this  often  misleads  the  reader. 

The  objections  to  syllabication  are  obvious.  It  requires  many 
extra  dots  and  thereby  clutters  up  the  vision  of  the  fingers.  Fur- 
thermore, dictionaries  do  not  agree  in  the  division  of  words  and 
there  is  no  final  authority.  But  what  condemns  syllabication 
most  is  the  fact  that  blind  people  themselves  do  not  observe  it  in 
their  writing — they  will  not  make  their  handicap  more  grievous 
than   is   necessary.      Thus   the\    familiarize   themselves   with   non- 
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syllabic  word  forms  and  there  is  automatic  disag-reement  with 
syllabication.  When  syllabication  makes  unnatural  demands  it 
fails,  just  as  sequence  fails  when  it  distorts  words  beyond 
endurance. 

So  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  edge  away  from  both  extremes, 
sequence  and  syllabication.  If  they  cannot  be  enforced — if  they 
are  false — can  we  find  a  principle  which  is  true  and  tenable? 

I  believe  that  the  most  essential  principle  in  any  system  of 
reading  is  familiarity.  The  authors  of  books  for  wee  tots  have 
always  recognized  the  value  of  recurrence.  In  the  children's 
primer  we  read:  **  Come  and  play.  Play  with  me.  Can  you 
play?  Can  you  come  and  play  with  me?  "  The  form  of  the 
word  on  one  line  agrees  with  that  on  the  next.  With  minor  ex- 
ceptions the  seeing  readers  have  had  the  same  word  forms  for 
centuries.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  us  who  are  without  sight 
have  learned  to  read  seven  or  eight  embossed  types,  each  with 
its  characteristic  word  form.  Visualize,  for  instance,  the  simple 
word  "  other  "  in  New  York  point,  contracted  and  uncontracted, 
in  American  Braille,  contracted  and  uncontracted,  in  grade  one, 
grade  one-and-a-half,  grade  two,  and  grade  three.  To  these  add 
one's  knowledge  of  script,  print,  lineletter,  and  Moon  type.  Is 
there  any  wonder  we  are  poor  readers  and  poor  spellers? 

The  central  purpose  in  uniformity  is  to  establish  familiar  word 
forms.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  accept  any  rule  so  long  as  I  could 
have  my  words  in  fixed  identity. 

A  new  principle  might  be  advanced  which  is  neither  syllabica- 
tion nor  sequence.  It  might  be  called,  simply,  "  conformity."  A 
word  or  part-word  should  conform  with  itself  no  matter  where  or 
in  what  combination  it  occurs.  It  should  have  its  characteristic 
form  whether  printed  in  London  or  in  Louisville,  or  whether  it 
appears  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  a  page  in  the  same  volume. 

Since  the  London  Conference  the  British  and  American  Com- 
mittees have  been  attempting  to  compile  a  list  of  representative 
words  to  guide  embossers.  Analysis  shows  a  tendency  to  pre- 
serve the  identity  of  words.  For  example,  the  British  concede 
that  the  word  "  react  "  should  not  be  written  with  the  "  ea  " 
sign,  and  that  the  word  "  nowise  "  should  not  contain  the  sign 
for  "  ow."  Long  ago  they  forbade  the  sign  for  "  the"  in  the 
word  "  sweetheart."  However,  they  draw  the  line  against  this 
principle  in  words  of  greater  frequency,  admitting,  for  example, 
the  "  en  "  contraction  in  "  renew."  One  must  agree  that  a 
short  word  like  "  renew  "  may  be  recognized  almost  instantly  and 
the  value  of  four  additional  dots  may  be  seriously  questioned. 

Yet  I  believe  that  the  principle  of  conformity  might  easily  be 
applied  to  the  more  common  root  forms  of  words,  as  "  duce  "  in 
"  produce,"  "  conduce,"  etc.,  which  would  exclude  the  **  ed  " 
contraction  from  related  words  such  as  '*  reduce  "  and  *'  seduce." 
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Finally,  without  taking  more  time  to  cite  specific  illustrations,  1 
will  conclude  by  once  again  stressing  the  importance  of  conformity 
— conformity  at  any  cost.  Let  us  find  characteristic  word  forms, 
so  that  by  undisturbed  familiarity  with  them  the  Braille  rea_der 
of  Standard  English  Braille  may  read  instead  of  spell  his  way 
through  the  books  of  the  future. 


AMERICAN  UNIFORM  TYPE   COMMITTEE. 

The  Special  Committee  of  three  appointed  to  negotiate  with 
the  British  on  the  subject  of  Standard  English  Braille  issued  its 
report  last  June.  It  begins  with  a  history  of  this  movement,  deal- 
ing generally  with  events  between  191 7  and  1923,  and  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  record  of  the  last  ten  years.  It  reveals  much 
patient,  broad-minded  and  determined  eifort  to  succeed  in  the 
task  set  before  the  committee,  and  its  members  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated both  upon  their  work  and  its  results.  The  report  gives 
a  list  of  these  results,  the  last  of  which  promises  well  for  days  to 
come. 

'*  It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  co-operation  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  in  the  future  to  maintain  uniformity 
of  Braille  usage." 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Appreciation,"  we  read  the  following  : 

*'  The  Library  of  Congress  has  announced  its  intention  to 
publish  books  in  Standard  English  Braille  in  the  near  future. 
Many  of  the  Braille  publishers  have  already  begun  to  issue  their 
magazines  in  this  system,  and  most  of  the  others  have  announced 
their  intention  to  do  so  in  the  very  near  future.  On  February 
8th,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  London  began  publish- 
ing all  Braille  books  and  magazines  in  Standard  English  Braille. 
The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  issues  its  publica- 
tions in  this  system.  The  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  have  voted  that  all  high  school  books  in  the  future 
shall  be  published  in  Standard  English  Braille.  Instructors  in 
most  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  have  begun  teaching  Standard 
English  Braille  to  their  pupils.  Librarians  and  home  teachers 
have  assisted  greatly  in  presenting  the  new  system  to  old  and 
new  readers. 

"  Most  of  all,  the  Committee  appreciates  the  fine  spirit  of  pro- 
gressiveness  exhibited  by  the  blind  readers  throughout  the  country, 
who  have  cheerfully  taken  up  the  new  system  in  the  hope  that  at 
last  the  English-reading  world  has  settled  upon  a  code  which 
will  be  reasonably  permanent.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  as 
the  years  go  by,  slight  shortcomings  will  appear,  but  so  far  as 
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can  now  be  foreseen  such  shortcoming-s  can  be  corrected  in  a  way 
hardly  perceptible  to  the  averag^e  reader." 

The  Special  Committee,  after  stating^  that  its  work  is  now  com- 
plete, recommends  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  committee  of 
five,  the  majority  of  whom  shall  be  blind,  to  deal  with  problems 
that  may  arise. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL    EFFECT    OF    BLINDNESS. 
Interrogation  of  Two  Blind  Persons. 

(a)  Totally   blind   from    birth  :    Miss    L.    Wilson. 

(b)  Sighted  until  the  age  of  19  :  Mr.  T.  Sutton. 

Interrogator  :   Dr.   Ll.   Wynn  Jones,  University  of  Leeds. 

The  chairman  said  that  Dr.  Wynn  Jones  would  put  some 
questions  to  Miss  Wilson  and  Mr,  Sutton  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  mental  reaction  of  blindness  in  the  case  of  a 
person  born  blind  and  a  person  becoming  blind  after  adolescence. 
Miss  Wilson  had  been  educated  almost  entirely  by  blind  people. 

Dr.  Wynn  Jones  said  that  he  was  very  doubtful  as  to  what  was 
going  to  happen,  as  he  had  no  experience  in  this  kind  of  work. 
Before  putting  the  questions,  however,  he  would  like  Miss  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Sutton,  and  a  sighted  member  of  the  audience  to  undergo 
a  little  test.  The  chairman  requested  Mr.  Ryan  to  come  forward. 
Dr.  Wynn  Jones  blindfolded  him  and  set  out  on  the  table  a 
wooden  frame,  in  which  there  fitted  ten  blocks  of  wood  of 
various  shapes.  Having  taken  each  piece  of  wood  out  of  its 
socket.  Dr.  Wynn  Jones  placed  them  in  a  pile  on  the  right-hand 
side  and,  timing  him  with  a  stop  watch,  gave  Mr.  Ryan  the  first 
piece  and  told  him  to  fit  it  into  its  right  place.  Having  fixed  the 
first  piece,  the  other  nine  differently  shaped  pieces  were  handed 
to  him  in  turn  until  he  had  finally  placed  them  all.  Dr.  Wynn 
Jones  then  announced  the  time  taken,  namely,  three  minutes, 
forty-five  seconds. 

Miss  Wilson  then  underwent  the  same  test.  Dr.  Wynn  Jones 
placed  the  shapes  in  the  same  order  as  before.  Her  time  was 
four  minutes,  forty-five  seconds, 

Mr.  Sutton  was  treated  and  instructed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  his  time  was  two  minutes,  forty-two  seconds. 

Dr.  Wynn  Jones  said  that  he  had  not  found  any  great  difl:"er- 
ence  in  the  quality  of  the  three  people,  they  had  all  had  much  the 
same  method  of  attack.  He  thought  it  would  prove  that  though 
the  idea  was  prevalent  that  a  blind  person's  other  senses  were 
stronger  it  was  not  in  fact  true  as  far  as  this  test  was  concerned. 
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He  would   have  expected  the  bHnd  to   have  done  so  much  better 

than  a  sighted   person.      The  conclusion   was  therefore  negative. 

It  was,    however,   subject   to  qualification   by  further    results  ob- 
tained from  a  larger  number  of  people. 

Ur.  W}  nn  Jones  then  put  a  series  of  questions  to  Miss  Wilson 

and  Mr.  Sutton.     A  brief  account  of  the  answers  follows  in  each 

case. 

Q. — How  high  is  a  cow?  A. — Miss  Wilson  replied  that  she 
thought  it  was  not  quite  as  high  as  a  horse  and  indicated  with 
her  hand  the  height  she  thought  it  was.  Mr.  Sutton,  who  was 
also  asked  this  question,  indicated  the  right  height  with  his 
hand. 

Q. — How  high  is  a  lion?  A. — Miss  Wilson  replied  that  a  lion 
was  not  quite  as  high  as  a  cow,  or  a  little  bit  larger  than  a 
good  sized  collie  dog  (applause).  Mr.  Sutton  said  that  the  idea 
given  by   Miss  Wilson  was  not  far  out. 

Q. — How  high  is  an  elephant?  A. — Miss  Wilson  replied  that  it 
was  much  bigger  than  a  cow  and  taller  than  the  tallest  man, 
in  fact  she  would  say  about  seven  to  eight  feet  high.  Mr. 
Sutton  said  that  he  thought  an  elephant  was  approximately 
nine  feet  high. 

Q. — What  are  the  wings  of  a  bird  like?  How  does  it  move? 
Are  its  wings  at  rest  or  moving?  A. — Miss  Wilson  replied 
that  it  spread  its  wings  out  so,  balanced  its  body  by  means 
of  its  outspread  wings  and  moved  forward.  She  could  not 
picture  its  movement  or  imitate  it. 

Q. — Have  you  any  idea  what  an  aeroplane  is  like?  A. — Miss 
Wilson  said  that  she  knew  it  had  wings  and  that  the  wings 
balanced  it,  but  she  could  not  indicate  how  it  moved.  She 
knew  it  had  a  propeller  which  had  something  to  do  with  its 
movement.  Mr.  Siddall  (Rochdale)  asked  Miss  Wilson  if  she 
had  ever  touched  an  aeroplane.  Miss  Wilson  said  that  she  had 
only  felt  a  toy  one  and  "  seen  "  the  propeller  go  round.  Dr. 
Wynn  Jones  said  that  he  had  not  expected  Miss  Wilson  to 
know  exactly  how  an  aeroplane  moved.  He  was  trying  to 
find  out  the  state  of  affairs  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  blind 
person. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  a  cloud  is?  A. — Miss  W^ilson 
thought  that  it  was  a  mass  of  frozen  vapour,  on  account  of 
its  height  in  the  sky  and  of  the  cold  at  that  altitude.  It  de- 
scended and  broke  into  drops  of  rain.  She  was  not  sure  of 
its  shape,  but  knew  that  clouds  could  be  of  various  sizes. 

Q. — What  would  it  feel  like  to  touch?  A. — Miss  Wilson  did 
not  know  what  it  would  feel  like,  but  thought  it  might  feel 
like  snow.  Mr.  Sutton,  on  being  asked  the  same  question 
replied   that  he  could   remember   what  a  cloud  was  like,   but 
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had  not  touched  one,  though  he  had  had  his  head  in  the 
clouds. 

Q. — What  is  the  shape  of  the  sun  as  it  appears  in  the  sky?  A. — 
Miss  Wilson  said  that  it  had  always  been  described  to  her  as 
a  ball  of  fire. 

Q. — Can  you  indicate  with  your  finger  its  shape?  A. — Miss 
Wilson  replied  that  she  could  not  draw  its  shape  with  her 
finger,  but  she  thought  that  it  was  round. 

Q. — What  is  the  shape  of  the  moon?  A. — Miss  Wilson  replied 
that  the  moon  was  only  a  reflection  of  the  sun  and  must  there- 
fore be  the  same  shape  as  the  sun.  It  was  not  always  round 
because  part  of  the  moon  disappeared  to  the  eye.  It  was 
only  round  when  seen  in  full  and  was  sometimes  crescent- 
shaped. 

Q. — How  big  does  the  sun  appear  in  the  sky?  As  big  as  a  shilling 
or  a  football?  A. — Miss  Wilson  said  that  she  had  no  idea. 
It  was  so  difficult  when  one  had  not  seen  it  and  could  only 
feel  the  heat  of  it.  She  could  not  form  any  idea  of  its  size 
from  its  heat.  It  had  not  occurred  to  her  to  get  an  idea  of 
its  size.  When  one  did  not  see  a  thing  one  did  not  think  of 
details.  Mr.  Sutton  replied  that  as  far  as  he  could  remember 
the  sun  appeared  to  be  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

Q. — Is  the  moon  bigger  or  smaller  than  the  sun?  A. — Miss 
Wilson  imagined  it  was  smaller,  being  only  a  reflection  of 
of  the  sun. 

Q. — What  is  the  shape  of  a  star?  A. — Miss  Wilson  said  that  a 
star  was  smaller  than  the  sun  and  shaped  differently,  having 
five  points.  Every  star  was  not  of  the  same  size  and  not  all 
had  five  points.  Some  stars  might  have  six  or  even  eight 
points. 

Q. — Have  you  any  idea  how  many  stars  one  can  see  in  the  sky  in 
one  glance?       A. — Miss  Wilson  did  not  know. 

Q. — Suppose  you  had  to  make  a  picture  of  the  sky,  how  many 
stars  would  you  put  in  the  picture,  six  or  six  hundred,  or 
more?  A. — Miss  Wilson  replied  that  she  would  not  put  a 
large  number  in  the  picture,  but  did  not  know  how  many. 
Mr.  Sutton  said  that  he  would  put  in  a  countless  number. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  person's  shadow?  If  so,  can  you 
give  us  any  idea  of  what  it  actually  is?  A. — Miss  Wilson 
replied  that  a  shadow  was  the  shape  of  a  person  by  some 
means  reflected  between  the  light  and  the  darkness.  It  was 
something  which  came  between  a  person  and  the  light  and 
which  took  that  person's  shape. 

Q. — Where  is  the  shadow?  Is  there  one  for  everybody  in  the 
room  now?  A. — Miss  Wilson  replied  that  she  was  not  clear 
about  this. 
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O. — Does  the  shadow  appear  in  the  night  or  in  the  day?  A. — 
Miss  Wilson  thought  it  usually  appeared  at  night  or  at  twi- 
light. 

Q. — Have  you  heard  of  a  ghost?  (laughter).  What  is  it?  Is  it 
anything  like  a  shadow?  Do  you  believe  anyone  has  ever 
seen  a  ghost?  A. — Miss  Wilson  did  not  believe  that  there 
was  such  a  thing. 

Q. — How  high  is  a  telegraph  pole?  A. — Miss  Wilson  thought 
it  was  about  thirty  to  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  because  the 
telegraph  wires  were  overhead. 

Q. — What  is  it  like  at  the  top?  A. — Miss  Wilson  did  not  know 
what  the  top  of  it  was  like,  but  she  did  know  that  wires  were 
fixed  at  the  top  of  it  and  that  they  stretched  from  one  pole  to 
another.  Mr.  Sutton  said  that  at  the  top  of  the  telegraph 
pole  there  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  grid  to  which  the  wires 
were   attached. 

Q. — Which  of  these  birds  have  you  heard  of  :  pigeon,  thrush, 
robin,  ostrich,  humming  bird,  wren,  owl?  Which  is  the 
largest?  Which  is  the  smallest?  A. — Miss  Wilson  replied 
that  she  had  heard  of  them  all  and  that  the  ostrich  was  the 
biggest  and  the  humming  bird  the  smallest. 

Q. — Which  is  the  bigger,  the  pigeon  or  the  thrush,  and  the  owl 
or  the  pigeon?  A. — Miss  Wilson  thought  the  pigeon  was 
bigger  than  the  thrush.  She  was  not  certain,  however,  as  to 
the  owl   and  the  pigeon.      Mr.    Sutton   knew   the  differences. 

Q. — How  is  the  sound  of  the  hooter  of  a  motor  car  produced? 
A. — Miss  Wilson  replied  that  it  was  produced  by  the  pressing 
of  a  ball  or  lever. 

Q. — What  makes  a  tramcar  move?  A. — Miss  Wilson  replied  that 
it  had  wheels,  but  that  electricity  was  the  power  which  drove 
it. 

Q. — Where  is  the  electricity  applied?  To  the  wheels  or  above 
the  car?  Miss  Wilson  replied  that  a  tramcar  was  worked  by 
the  trolley,   but  she   did  not  know  what  the  latter   was  like. 

Q. — Where  does  the  driver  of  the  tramcar  sit  and  what  movements 
does  he  make?  A. — Miss  Wilson  replied  that  the  driver  sat 
at  the  front  and  made  various  movements.  Sometimes  he 
pressed  a  lever  with  his  foot.  There  were  several  levers,  ac- 
cording to  the  brakes  he  had  to  use. 

Q. — What  is  an  anchor  and  what  is  its  shape?  A. — Miss  Wilson 
said  that  an  anchor  was  something  which  kept  a  ship  in  place 
while  it  was  in  the  bay  or  in  the  dock.  In  shape  it  was  like  a 
very  large  hook. 

O. — Do  you  know  what  a  scythe  is?  How  does  it  work?  A. — 
Miss  Wilson  replied  that  it  was  like  a  huge  saw,  but  had 
larger  teeth.    Mr.  Sutton,  to  whom  the  same  question  was  put, 
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replied  that  it  was  like  a  bent  knife.  It  had  not  a  serrated 
but  a  keen  razor  edge,  and  was  held  by  a  bent  handle. 

Q. — Suppose  there  were  present  an  Englishman  and  a  negro, 
both  dressed  alike,  how  could  you  distinguish  between  the 
two?  A. — Miss  Wilson  replied  that  if  she  touched  their 
heads  she  could  pick  out  the  negro  by  his  thick  woolly  hair. 
Mr.  Sutton  in  his  reply  to  this  question  said  he  could  not 
accept  that  as  final ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  might  both  have 
curly  hair.  With  his  present  absence  of  sight  he  would  have 
difficulty   in  deciding. 

Q. — What  is  a  rainbow?  A. — Miss  Wilson  said  that  she  had  asked 
that  question  herself  sometime  ago.  Till  then  she  had  thought 
it  was  a  line  stretching  across  the  sky,  which  took  the  shape 
of  a  tied  bow.  In  reply  to  her  question  she  had  discovered  it 
to  be  a  bow,  but  she  was  not  sure  which  way  it  bowed.  Mr. 
Sutton  replied  that  a  rainbow  was  an  arch  touching  the 
ground  at  each  end  and  forming  a  half-circle  into  the  sky. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  lighthouse,  if  so,  what  is  it?  A. — 
Miss  Wilson  replied  that  it  was  an  edifice  on  a  rock.  One 
went  up  by  means  of  a  spiral  staircase.  At  the  top  there  was 
an  erection  for  the  lights  to  be  cast  out  so  as  to  be  seen  in 
mid-ocean. 

Q. — What  about  dreams?  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  anything  about 
a  particular  dream?  A. — Miss  Wilson  said  that  she  had  never 
dreamt  she  could  see.  She  had  tried  to  will  it,  but  had  not 
succeeded.  She  had  however  dreamt  that  she  had  flown.  It 
was  a  beautiful  dream. 

Q. — Do  you  ever  hear  voices  in  your  dreams?  A. — Miss  Wilson 
replied  that  she  did  often  hear  voices.  Mr.  Sutton  said  that 
one  peculiarity  of  his  dreams  was  that  he  could  always  see, 
and  he  believed  this  was  generally  true  of  those  who  had  seen. 
Dr.  Wynn  Jones  said  that  the  subject  of  dreams  was  a  very 
wide  one,  and  one  which  would  require  a  special  session  to 
itself.  The  dreams  of  the  totally  blind  from  birth  would  repay 
investigation. 

Q. — What  is  a  mermaid?  A. — Miss  Wilson  had  been  told  that  a 
mermaid  did  exist.  It  was  a  creature  with  the  body  of  a 
fish  and  the  features  of  a  woman  with  beautiful  streaming 
hair.  Mr.  Sutton  said  that  the  mermaid  was  non-existent  and 
the  descriptions  of  it  merely  fanciful  pictures. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  a  bagpipe  is?  A. — Miss  Wilson  thought 
a  bagpipe  was  like  a  long  horn,  with  a  huge  bag  at  the  end 
filled  with  wind  to  enable  the  operator  to  blow  the  horn.  Mr. 
Sutton  described  it  as  a  balloon  filled  with  air.  The  operator 
blew  the  wind  into  the  bag  and  allowed  the  air  to  come  back 
into  the  instrument. 
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O. — What  should  I  do  if  I  lost  my  way  in  a  forest?  Is  there  any 
means  by  whicli  I  could  find  my  way  out?  A. — Miss  Wilson 
said  that  he  would  have  to  walk  about  in  search  of  a  path. 
Mr.  Sutton  said  he  would  put  a  compass  in  his  pocket. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  a  compass  is?  A. — Miss  Wilson  said  it 
was  something-  which  pointed  north,  south,  east  and  west,  and 
worked  like  a  watch. 

Q. — Supposing  that  you  lost  your  way  in  a  forest,  would  you 
use  a  compass  to  find  your  way  out  again?  A. — Miss  Wilson 
replied  that  she  could  not  use  one.  Mr.  Sutton  said  that  he 
would  use  a  Braille  compass  (a  Braille  compass  was  produced 
from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  Exhibit). 

Q. — Supposing-  we  were  both  going  along  the  street  here  in 
Leeds  in  the  dark  looking  for  a  motor  car,  would  you  know 
of  its  approach  before  1  would?  A. — Miss  Wilson  replied  that 
she  would  probably  hear  it  coming  first,  but  some  motor  cars 
were  now  so  silent  in  approach  that  it  would  be  difficult. 

Q. — How  would  I  be  aware  of  its  approach  if  it  came  silently? 
A. — Miss  Wilson  said  that  he  would  see  the  lights  of  the 
motor  car,   even  if  he  did  not  hear  it  coming  along. 

Q. — From  what  distance  could  I  see  the  lights  of  the  oncoming 
car?  A. — Miss  Wilson  said  it  would  vary  according  to  eye- 
sight. She  did  not  think,  however,  that  he  would  see  them 
from  a  mile  away  in  Leeds. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  a  beehive  is?  A. — Miss  Wilson  said  that 
she  did  not  know  the  exact  shape  of  a  beehive,  as  she  had 
certainly  never  touched  one  (laughter).  Mr.  Sutton  repHed 
that  the  shape  of  a  beehive  was  like  a  mould  turned  out  of  an 
egg  cup. 

Q. — How  big  is  a  water-wheel,  and  what  work  does  it  perform? 
A.' — Miss  Wilson  could  not  reply  to  the  first  portion  of  this 
question,  but  knew  that  its  function  had  at  one  time  been 
to  drive  a  mill.     Mr.  Sutton  had  a  good  idea  of  a  water-wheel. 

{To   he  co7itinued.) 


TWO    BRILLIANT    BLIND    GIRL    STUDENTS. 

Miss  Hazel  Winter,  a  pupil  of  Chorley  Wood  College,  has 
crowned  a  brilliant  scholastic  career  by  gaining  first-class  honours 
in  the  final  history  examination  for  the  university  degree. 

Miss  Elsie  Whitehead  has  passed  the  final  examinations  for 
the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Edinburgh  University  with  first-class 
honours  in  English.  Miss  Whitehead  was  awarded  the  Elliot  prize 
in  English  Literature  and  was  proxime  accessit  for  the  Vans 
Dunlop  scholarship.  Miss  Whitehead  was  a  pupil  of  the  Royal 
Normal   College,   Norwood. 
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SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  FOR  THE 
WELFARE  OF  THE   BLIND. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Conference  of  this  Association  was 
held  in  the  county  of  Fife  early  in  June.  After  the  usual 
speeches  of  greeting  and  welcome  to  the  delegates  had  been  made 
at  the  first  morning  session,  a  paper  was  read  on  the  Psychology 
of  the  Blind,  written  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Earle,  Rector  of  Kirkcaldy 
High   School. 

Readers  of  our  magazine  who  remember  the  paper,  Principles 
underlying  the  Teaching  of  Blind  Children,  contributed  by  Dr. 
Earle  in  1927,  and  the  practical  investigations  made  by  him  in 
our  schools  will  be  glad  to  know  more  of  his  views.  We  there- 
fore publish  the  paper  as  given  in  the  report.  A  discussion  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Craigmillar,  in  which  a  number  of 
well-known  delegates  took  part. 

"  In  his  paper,  Dr.  Earle  said  he  hoped  the  title  of  his  address 
had  not  led  them  to  expect  some  new  and  weighty  contribution  on 
the  problems  of  the  blind.  Perhaps  a  better  title  for  his  address 
would  have  been  '  A  Psychologist's  Adventures  in  an  Uncharted 
Country.'  The  word  '  adventure  '  did  not  put  the  matter  too 
romantically  or  too  highly,  because  his  experiences  in  working  with 
and  among  blind  people  were  adventures  of  a  very  real  kind.  Nor 
was  it  wholly  wrong  to  describe  the  country  of  the  blind  as  being 
*  uncharted,'  for,  although  there  had  been  many  travellers  in  that 
country  who  had  vividly  described  what  they  had  seen,  few  of  them 
had  left  maps  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  come  after  them. 
There  was  a  big  difference  between  a  traveller's  description  and 
a  map.  The  former  was  highly  coloured  by  the  personality  of 
the  observer,  by  his  prejudices,  tastes  and  preferences.  The*  latter 
was,  or  should  be,  coldly  impersonal ;  it  should  be  based  upon 
careful  surveys  and  accurate  measurements ;  in  short,  it  should  be 
scientific.  It  was  in  this,  he  thought,  that  the  work  done  among  the 
blind  fell  somewhat  short  of  the  ideal.  At  any  rate,  from  the 
psychologist's  point  of  view,  there  was  a  conspicuous  lack  of 
established  facts  regarding  the  various  effects  of  total  and  partial 
blindness  upon  the  learning  capacities  of  dift'erent  individuals. 
There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  opinion,  published  and 
unpublished,  but  the  cautious  inquirer  did  not  know  whether  lo 
regard  such  opinions  as  '  travellers'  tales,'  and  tnerefore  un- 
reliable, or  as  pieces  of  sound  observation  upon  which  he  could 
depend. 

"  He  did  not  intend  to  suggest  by  these  remarks  that  the 
methods  and  procedures  of  workers  among  the  blind  were  all 
wrong.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  quite  sure  that  many  of  these 
were  excellent,  and   secured  admirably  the   results  desired.     But 
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their  value  would  be  much  greater  if  it  could  be  demonstrated 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  they  were  founded  upon  sound 
psychological  principles,  and  that  the  blind  person's  processes  of 
learning  were  such  that  these  methods,  and  only  these  methods, 
were  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  they  were  required  to  serve. 
There  was  a  tremendous  scope  for  psychological  research  into  the 
problems  of  the  blind.  This  had  been  recognized,  and  he  believed 
that  for  nearly  ten  years  now  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  had  been  devoting  attention  to  this  aspect  of  their  work.  He 
was  sure  it  would  eventually  be  highly  fruitful  in  result. 

"  Dealing  with  his  own  adventures,  Dr.  Earle  said  that  when 
first  he  went  inside  an  institution  for  the  blind  in  1920,  he  found 
a  great  deal  to  marvel  at  and  to  admire,  a  great  deal  to  be 
curious  about,  and  some  things  to  wonder  at  and  to  seek  reasons 
for.  He  was  engaged  at  that  time  upon  a  research  into  the  way 
in  which  people  acquired  skill  in  movement,  and  it  was  thought 
that  a  study  of  the  way  in  which  blind  persons  acquired  their 
"skill  might  throw  some  light  upon  the  problem.  So  one  day  he 
arrived  at  the  school  with  a  large  and  miscellaneous  assortment 
of  articles,  small  enough  to  be  easily  handled,  which  he  asked  a 
class  of  blind  children  to  describe  to  him.  This  they  did  with 
astonishing  accuracy,  but  then  he  noticed  one  or  two  of  the  chil- 
dren looking  at  the  articles  he  had  given  them.  He  said  to  the 
headmaster,  '  I  thought  these  children  were  blind.'  The  head- 
master replied,  '  No,  they  can  all  see  a  little.'  It  was  then  he 
realized,  continued  Dr.  Earle,  that  blindness  had  not  meant  the 
same  thing  to  him  that  it  meant  to  those  who  had  to  work  among 
the  blind,  and  that  there  were  many  degrees  of  partial  vision 
classed  with  blindness  because  such  partial  vision  was  insufficient 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  education  and  training.  The  head- 
master had  thought  to  help  him  in  his  experiment  by  picking 
out  those  who  would  be  likely  to  make  a  good  show,  and  not 
lower  the  school  in  the  eyes  of  an  outsider.  He  couldn't  blame  the 
headmaster  for  spoiling  his  experiment,  but  he  had  learnt  his 
lesson. 

**  It  was  that  incident  more  than  anything  else  that  induced 
him  to  investigate  these  problems  further.  At  any  rate  he  had 
many  other  interesting  adventures  in  the  same  school,  but  with 
the  full  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  teachers.  He  found 
that  totally  blind  and  partially  blind  children  were  being  taught 
in  the  same  classes  and  by  the  same  methods.  He  soon  found  it 
was  impossible  for  any  other  arrangement  to  be  made,  but  he 
did  wonder  whether  it  was  educationally  and  psychologically  a 
sound  procedure.  He  realized  how  different  the  sense  experience 
of  a  partially  blind  child  must  be  from  that  of  a  totally  blind 
child,  and  he  wondered  exactly  what  effect  these  differences  would 
have   in   shaping   their  development    when   the    same   methods   of 
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instruction  were  used  for  both.  To  a  psychologist  this  was  an 
interesting  and  challenging  problem.  How  many  different  classes 
of  blind  persons  should  there  be?  Did  the  partially  blind  who 
could  only  distinguish  light  and  dark  more  nearly  resemble  the 
totally  blind  than  the  partially  blind  who  could  distinguish  colours 
and  forms?  Among  the  totally  blind,  were  those  who  had  lost 
their  sight  for  several  years  in  any  respect  different  from  those 
who  had  been  blind  from  birth  ?  What  sorts  of  sense  experience 
did  these  different  classes  of  blind  persons  acquire,  and  how  did 
their  thoughts  and  ideas  develop  from  them?  For  they  must 
remember  that  all  their  knowledge,  all  the  content  of  their  minds, 
all  their  thoughts  and  ideas,  were  derived  from  and  founded  upon 
sense  experience.  And  if,  as  in  the  case  of  blind  persons,  one 
of  these  senses  was  lost,  wholly  or  partially,  what  were  the  con- 
sequences? What  changes  occurred  in  the  rate  of  development 
or  in  its  nature?  What  new  adjustments  had  to  be  formed,  and 
how  might  they  best  be  fostered?  These  were  familiar  questions, 
and  occurred  so  constantly  in  everyday  life  and  work  that  they 
had  no  doubt  become  commonplace.  But  they  were  not  common- 
place to  an  onlooker  like  himself,  and  in  some  aspects  they  raised 
important  questions  of  theory  and  practice  which  were  all  the 
better  for  periodic  re-examination.  Theory  and  practice  did  not 
always   run  hand  in  hand. 

*'  It  was  important  to  remember  the  difference  between  the 
seeing  and  the  blind,  especially  in  dealing  with  problems  of 
instruction,  because  the  teacher  of  the  blind  child  could  not  afford 
to  take  anything  for  granted.  The  teacher  of  the  seeing  child 
could  assume  a  considerable  amount  of  experience;  the  teacher 
of  the  blind  child  could  assume  very  little,  and  it  was  probably 
safer  for  him  to  assume  none. 

'*  Illustrating  his  point,  Dr.  Earle  gave  this  example. — A  blind 
boy  was  taken  for  a  walk  in  the  country.  They  met  some  cows. 
The  boy  knew  that  cows  have  four  legs,  but  he  thought  they  were 
like  his  own.     Why  shouldn't  he? 

"  In  his  own  experience,  in  taking  a  reading  lesson  with  a 
class  of  blind  children,  similar  things  cropped  up.  Once  they 
were  reading  a  medieval  story  with  apparent  enjoyment.  Bows  and 
arrows  figured  prominently  in  the  story,  but  a  chance  question 
disclosed  the  fact  that  not  one  of  them  had  the  slightest  idea  what 
a  bow  and  arrow  might  be  like.  Fortunately,  with  willow  and 
cane  for  the  fetching,  they  were  soon  able  to  remedy  this 
deficiency,  but  he  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  their  mental  picture 
of  the  historical  scene  was  extremely  vague. 

'*  Dealing  with  the  provision  of  suitable  employment  for  blind 
workers,  which  he  described  as  a  very  difficult  problem,  Dr.  Earle 
said  that  five  years  ago,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,   he  took  part  in  an  inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  finding 
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fresh  avenues  of  employment,  and  particularly  openings  in  fac- 
tories, workshops  and  offices.  Their  first  approaches  to  employers 
were  not  encouraging-.  All  sorts  of  difficulties  were  raised.  They 
could  not  provide  special  facilities  for  blind  workers ;  they  were 
afraid  blind  workers  might  not  be  efficient  enough  or  might  be 
difficult  to  deal  with.  Some  employers  said  they  would  rather 
give  a  donation  than  have  what  they  thought  might  become  an 
inconvenience.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  remove  these 
misconceptions,  if  misconceptions  they  were,  and  go  to  prospec- 
tive employers  with  proofs  that  blind  persons  were  efficient  and 
with  guarantees  that  no  difficulties  would  arise.  As  the  result  of 
inquiries  made,  it  became  clear  that  the  search  for  new  employ- 
ment for  the  blind  in  factories  must  be  controlled  by  the  knowledge 
that  efficiency  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  employer  could  only  be 
guaranteed  under  conditions  where  the  relations  between  the  poten- 
tial capacity  of  the  worker  (depending  upon  his  age,  experience 
and  vision)  and  the  work  he  was  required  to  do  were  thoroughly 
understood.  The  position  at  Messrs.  Cadbury's,  where  a  team 
of  blind  girls  were  employed,  gave  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  points  at  issue.  A  satisfactory  degree  of  efficiency  had  been 
reached  at  that  factory  because  (a)  the  girls  were  all  partially 
blind,  not  totally  blind  (one  of  them  was  a  myope) ;  (b)  there  was  a 
*  dilution  '  by  seeing  workers.  The  most  effective  combination 
found  was  that  in  which  there  were  only  four  blind  workers  in 
a  team  of  seven.  They  were  thus  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
efficiency  of  a  blind  workman  must  be  raised  not  by  trying  to 
equip  him  for  impossible  tasks,  but  by  carefully  selecting  for 
him  work  which  he  could  do  well.  In  general  they  could  add 
to  his  capacity  by  giving  him  work  which  was  free  from  the 
difficulties  arising  from  lack  of  vision,  and  by  removing  these 
difficulties  by  appropriate  methods  of  organization.  The  removal 
of  difficulties  by  special  apparatus  and  adaptation  of  machinery  as 
in  Germany  was  one  method.  Organization  of  the  work  by  ar- 
ranging the  group  of  workers  on  a  process  into  a  complete  unit 
was  another.  In  such  a  team  there  might  be  room  for  one  or 
more  blind  workers.  It  was  certainly  a  matter  well  worth  ex- 
ploring, and  when  employment  conditions  improved  he  trusted 
that  further  experiments  would  be  made. 

To  give  the  blind  of  the  present  and  future  the  feeling  of 
victory  in  their  occupational  life  remained  possible,  even  although 
much  of  the  work  found  for  them  to  do  might  be  of  the  simplest 
repetitive  kind.  In  an  age  when  hand-made  articles  were  fast 
disappearing,  the  blind,  like  other  workers,  might  have  to  train 
themselves  in  the  service  of  the  machine.  Under  appropriate 
conditions  he  believed  it  was  possible." 
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SOME   IMPRESSIONS. 

By    JUSTONE. 

Wc  met  at  Swiss  Cottag-e  on  the  morning-  of  July  24th  for  a 
week's  course  in  physical  education.  The  inaugural  lecture  pre- 
pared us  for  the  wider  conception  of  physical  education,  which 
was  further  emphasized  by  the  different  aspects  of  child  g-rowth 
brought  before  us  in  the  various  lectures  throughout  the  week. 
We  were  helped  to  realize  that  physical  education  is  greater  than 
just  drill,  physical  training,  health  or  hygiene,  that  it  must  lead 
to  the  best  development  of  the  human  being,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  independent  of  any  force  which  moulds  child-life,  either  from 
within  or  without.  The  child  in  his  entirety  is  greater  than  any 
*'  school  subject."  He  is  the  inspiration,  as  his  well-being  is  the 
aim,  of  all  education. 

Practical  work  took  up  a  large  part  of  the  week.  We  were 
shewn  those  exercises  which  modern  science  has  found  to  be  the 
best  for  developing  body,  mind  and  spirit.  Some  enjoyed  doing 
them,  some  taught  classes,  and  most  joined  with  zest  in  the 
country  dancing.  Great  appreciation  was  evinced  of  all  the 
demonstrations,  which  were  conducted  under  conditions  that  were 
practically  ideal,  and  so  provided  a  standard  for  those  who  must 
work  under  less   favourable  circumstances. 

The  social  intercourse  was  much  valued.  We  came  from 
north,  south,  east  and  west;  from  various  types  of  school  and 
direct  from  many  different  kinds  of  work.  Interest  was  keen,  and 
friendships  were  formed.  A  feeling  of  unity  of  purpose  grew,  for 
whatever  our  work  we  were  there  to  help  forward  education ;  to 
learn  how  it  could  be  better  fostered  by  more  modern  methods. 
Again,  the  child  and  his  welfare  came  before  all,  our  presence 
there  being  a  proof  of  this. 

The  week  flew  quickly  by,  and  we  left  grateful  for  the  inspira- 
tion given  by  Dr.  Velliamy  and  her  staff.  We  are  also  indebted 
to  Dr.  Ritchie  for  the  hospitality  of  Swiss  Cottage,  and  to  all 
who  contributed  to  make  such  convenient  arrangements  for  our 
comfort.  After  the  holidays  we  intend  to  put  into  practice  the 
lessons  learnt.  The  hope  was  expressed  that  other  courses  might 
be  organized — perhaps  some  enterprising  centre  wih  follow  the 
example  of  Swiss  Cottage. 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  LITERARY  COMPETITION. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  the  former  Literary  Competitions 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  decided  to  run  a  third 
Literary  Competition,  open  to  the  blind  throughout  the  world. 

Competitors  will  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  (a)  over  2i 
years  of  age,  (b)  between  i6  and  21  years  of  age,  (c)  under  16 
years  of  age,  and  prizes  amounting  in  total  to  £^g  los.  will  be 
awarded  to  the  senders  of  (a)  the  best  lyrics  and  (b)  the  best 
essays,  as  follows  : 

Class  A  {over  21  years  of  age) —  Prizes. 

1st  2nd  3rd 

I — Lyric.     Subject  :  either  **  To  a  Lady  " 

•"-"Myself"  £7       £s       £2 

2 — Essay.  Subject  :  either  "  What  Broad- 
casting Means  to  Me  "  o?'  '*  Literary 
Masterpieces  of  To-Day  which  should 
become  Classics."    £7       £^       £2 

Class  B  (between  16  and  21  years  of  age) — 

I — Lyric.       Subject  :     either    '*  A    Frosty 

Day"   or  "  Music  "   ;^5       ;^3       ;^i 

2 — Essay.  Subject  :  either  "  My  Favourite 
Character  in  Fiction  "  or  "  Manners 
Makyth  Man  "    ;^5       ;^3       £1 

Class  C  (under  16  years  of  age). 

I — Lyric.       Subject  :    either    "  A    Cradle 

Song  "    or  ''  A  Birthday  Wish  "   ...       £1      10/-       5/- 

2 — Essay.  Subject  :  either  '*  What  I 
would  like  to  be  when  I  grow  up  " 
or  *'  If  I  were  Prime  Minister  ..."       £1      10/-       5/- 

NOTE. 

(i)  A  Lyric  may  be  defined  for  the  purposes  of  this  competition 
as  a  poem  containing  not  fewer  than  12  lines  nor  more  than  24 
lines,  expressing  the  writer's  own  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  any 
metrical  form. 

(2)  The  Essay,  too,  should  be  an  expression  of  personal  opin- 
ion. Careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  style,  and  the  length 
should  not  exceed  i  ,000  words. 

Mr.  Frank  Whitaker,  Acting  Editor  of  John  O'London's 
Weekly,   has  again  very  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Judge. 
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The  Rules  for  each  Class  are  as  follows  : — 

(i)  Winners  of  a  first  prize  in  the  first  and  second  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  Literary  Competitions  are  debarred  from 
receiving  a  prize  in  the  section  for  which  the  prize  was  award- 
ed, but  may  enter  for  that  section  honoris  causa,  or  compete 
for  a   prize  in  the  other  section. 

(2)  Competitors  can  enter  for  either  lyric  or  essay,  or  both,  in  the 
class  to  which  their  ages  entitle  them  to  enter,  but  only  one 
eifort  may  be  submitted  in  each  case. 

(3)  Each  competitor  must  take  a  nom  de  plume,  which  should  be 
clearly  written  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  of  the  lyric  or 
essay  submitted,  together  with  date  of  birth,  and  enclose 
full  name  and  address  in  a  sealed  envelope,  bearing  on  the 
outside  the  no7n  de  plume  which  has  been  chosen,  and  nothing 
else. 

(4)  Entries  may  be  handwritten,  typewritten  or  in  Braille,  but 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  legibility  and  correctness 
of  phraseology,  spelling  and  punctuation.  The  lines  of  lyrics 
should  not  run  on,  either  in  script  or  in  Braille,  but  each  line 
should  begin  on  a  new  line  of  writing. 

(5)  All  attempts  must  be  in  the  English  language,  but  the  Com- 
petition is  open  to  certified  blind  people  of  all  nationalities. 

(6)  Each  attempt  must  be  the  unaided  work  of  the  competitor  and 
no  lyric  or  essay  which  has  been  published  in  Braille  or 
letterpress  may  be  submitted. 

(7)  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to  the  General  Editor,  **  Liter- 
ary Competition,"  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great 
Portland  Street,   London,    England. 

(8)  All  entries  must  reach  this  address  by  the  ist  February,  1934. 

(9)  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  reserves  the  right .  to 
print  any  entry  in  its  own  periodicals  and  to  grant  permission 
to  reprint  in  other  periodicals. 

(10)  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  reserves  the  right  of 
withholding  awards  in  any  class  or  section  if  no  entries  of 
sufficient  merit,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judge,  are  received. 

Note. 

Competitors  are  advised  to  send  their  entries  in  as  early  as 
possible,  as  this  considerably  facilitates  the  task  of  judging  and 
enables  the  results  to  be  declared  without  undue  delay. 


W.M.  Neill  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Moniington  St.,  Manchester  ij. 
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AMALGAMATIONS— REASONABLE  AND 
UNREASONABLE. 

When,  some  years  ago,  the  great  railway  companies  formed 
themselves  into  four  groups  no  great  surprise  was  felt.  It  seemed 
a  reasonable  thing  to  do.  When  it  was  announced  last  July  that 
they  had  absorbed  Carter,  Paterson's  and  Pickfords  there  was  no 
great  shock.  The  amalgamation  did  not  violate  common  sense. 
There  would  have  been  some  surprise  if  an  amalgamation  had 
been  proposed  between  the  railway  companies  and  Maison  Lyons, 
and  yet  justification  might  have  been  found  in  their  common  work 
of  catering,  for  the  companies  have  their  hotels  and  restaurant 
cars.  Very  considerable  astonishment,  and  perhaps  some  resent- 
ment, would  have  been  expressed  had  the  amalgamation  gone 
further  and  included  the  drapery  combine.    And  yet,  again,  some 
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justification  mig-ht  have  been  found  in  the  common  basis  of  trade. 
But  what  a  rubbing-  of  eyes  there  would  be  if,  some  fine  morning, 
the  announcement  were  made  that  the  railway  companies,  or  for 
the  matter  of  that,  any  other  combination  of  trading  bodies  pro- 
posed to  amalgamate  with  The  National  Institute  of  Industrial 
Psychology.  It  would  be  rightly  said  that  the  Institute  was 
founded  to  assist  all  industrial  bodies  by  consultation  and  advice, 
that  it  was  not  engaged  in  manufacturing  goods,  that  it  had  no 
commercial  interests  of  its  own,  and  that  by  such  an  amalgamation 
it  had  lost  its  identity  and  stultified  its  purpose. 

In  the  blind  world  there  is  talk  of  amalgamations.  Whether 
this  is  due  to  the  Essay  by  '*  Simplissimus,"  or  whether  it  has 
been  quickened  by  that  essay,  or  whether  it  is  a  spontaneous 
movement  cannot  be  said  and  does  not  much  matter.  The  fact  is 
there  and  it  may  be  that  negotiations  are  in  progress.  Let  us 
therefore  consider  amalgamations  possible,  amalgamations  reason- 
able and  some  that  are  unreasonable. 

There  are  three  great  services  for  the  blind  :  schools,  work- 
shops and  home  teaching.  The  other  services  may  be  regarded 
as  handmaids  of  these.  Amalgamation  of  certain  schools  would 
occasion  no  surprise.  The  schools  in  Lancashire  or  the  schools  in 
Yorkshire,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  all  the  schools  in  the  Northern 
Counties  might  unite  under  common  management.  Such  a  union 
might  not  be  desirable,  but  it  would  not  be  incompatible.  Or  the 
schools  in  England  carrying  on  higher  education — Norwood, 
Worcester,  Chorley  Wood — might  become  one  under  the  resound- 
ing title  of  The  United  Colleges  for  the  Higher  Education  of  the 
Blind.  There  might  be  some  surprise  that  prejudices  had  been 
overcome  and  sweet  reasonableness  had  prevailed,  but  it  could  not 
be  said  that  such  a  union  was  incompatible.  If  at  long  last  the 
workshops  of  London  became  one  concern  most  people  would 
agree  that  the  right  thing-  had  been  done. 

An  amalgamation  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
The  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  because  one  is  a  trading  body 
and  the  other  is  not,  would  not  be  so  reasonable,  and  yet  some 
kind  of  justification  might  be  found  in  their  work  of  book 
production. 

Common  sense  would  be  shocked  at  other  proposals.  For  in- 
stance it  would  be  incongruous  to  think  of  the  National  Library  as 
a  department  of  the  Institution  situated  in  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  as  an  apanage  of,  say,   Leatherhead. 

Satisfactory  amalgamations  can  only  be  effected  between  iden- 
ticals or  between  iDodies  nearly  identical.  Thus,  a  trading 
org-anization  and  a  consultative  organization  are  not  suitable  as 
partners,  neither  are  bodies  depending  on  public  subscriptions  with 
bodies  that  are  independent  of  such  aid. 
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Some  years  ago  the  musical  profession  felt  the  need  of  a 
representative  body  which  could  express  the  views  on  professional 
matters  of  musicians  as  a  whole.  There  was  a  body  which  had 
been  formed  for  this  purpose  and  claimed  to  fulfil  that  purpose. 
But,  unfortunately,  this  body — The  Incorporated  Society  of 
Musicians — had,  at  one  stage  of  its  existence,  instituted  school 
and  other  examinations,  and  had  even  awarded  diplomas.  By  so 
doing  it  had  lost  its  original  status  and  had  entered  into  competi- 
tion with  other  musical  bodies  :  The  Royal  College  of  Music,  The 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  Trinity  College  of  Music.  Wise 
minds  saw  that  if  it  were  to  exercise  the  functions  for  which  it 
was  intended  it  must  purge  itself  of  its  examinations  and  be  solely 
a  consultative  body. 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  amalgamation  in  our  sphere  of 
work.  There  are  three  bodies  which  possess  no  institutions,  do 
not  engage  in  trading  and  do  not  appeal  to  the  public  for  sub- 
scriptions. They  are  The  Union  of  Counties  Associations,  The 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  Association  of  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind.  Their  object  is  to  stimulate  and  assist  the 
branches  of  work  they  are  specially  interested  in.  They  are 
thoroughly  representative  bodies,  and  if  united  into  one  could 
speak  with  an  authoritative  voice  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  blind.  Such  an  amalgamation  would 
provoke  neither  surprise,  nor  resentment,  and  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish.  That  one  or  all  of  these  bodies  could  amal- 
gamate with  any  other  existing  organization  is  unthinkable. 


HONORARY  SECRETARY'S   NOTES. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  on  Saturday 
morning,  October  7th,  1933.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
members. 

It  was  intimated  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Miss 
Garaway  thanking  the  College  for  its  good  intentions  and 
asking  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  decline  the  honorarium  which 
it  had  been  proposed  to  give  her.  The  work  of  the  College  had 
been  a  pleasure  to  her  and  not  a  labour.  The  Executive  expressed 
gratification  that  better  news  had  been  received  about  Miss  Cara- 
way's health. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  Boards  of  Examiners  and  were 
to  the  effect  that  no  changes  of  any  importance  had  been  made  in 
the  syllabuses. 

Following  the  report  of  the  Home  Teachers'  Board  a  dis- 
cussion took  place,  initiated  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Halliday,  who  moved 
•'  That  it  be  an  instruction  from  this  Executive  to  the  Board  of 
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Examiners  of  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination  to  raise  the 
standard  of  difficulty  of  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination  pro- 
gressively, and  to  require  a  fair  standard  of  English  in  the 
written  papers."  Mr.  James  Cormack  seconded  this  motion.  The 
secretary  to  this  Board  of  Examiners,  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  explain- 
ed the  policy  of  the  Board.  The  standard  was  being  progressively 
raised  and  was  enormously  higher  than  it  had  been  even  a  few 
years  ago.  But  along  with  this  raising  of  the  standard  there  had 
been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  quality  of  work  done  by  the 
candidates.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  special  classes  and 
courses  were  regularly  held,  and  candidates  now  were  better  pre- 
pared than  they  had  ever  been. 

Mr.  Halliday  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  discussion 
and,  with  the  permission  of  his  seconder,   withdrew  the  motion. 

The  Honorary  Registrar  reported  on  the  present  financial 
position  of  the  College  and  presented  statements  shewing  what 
the  two  principal  examinations  had  cost  the  College.  The  School 
Teachers'  Examination,  with  the  help  of  the  Board  of  Education 
grant,  would  balance,  but  there  would  be  a  serious  deficit  on  the 
Home  Teachers'  Examination.  It  was  resolved  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Ministry  to  this  fact. 

Reports  from  the  branches  were  received.  Two  branches  had 
held  meetings  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive,  viz.,  the 
Western  Branch  and  the  Midland  Branch.  The  other  branches 
had  arranged  for  meetings  which  will  shortly  be  held. 

Twenty  new  members  were  elected. 

The  Chairman  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  College 
possessed  a  library,  but  that  for  a  long  time  this  had  not  been  used 
and  no  additions  had  been  made  to  it.  A  small  sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  find  out  ways  and  means  of  making  the  library 
effective. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  regretted  that  he  had  nothing  to  report  from 
the  Moon  Committee — so  many  members  had  been  from  home 
that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  a  meeting.  It  was  decided  to  ask 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  Bristol,  to  act  on  the  Committee. 

The  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  Saturday,  January  27th,   1934. 


The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch  will  be  held  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  on  Saturday, 
November  nth,  at  3  p.m.  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling  will  read  a  paper 
on  The  General  Trend  of  Events  in  the  Blind  World-  ^To-day,  and 
time  will  be  reserved  for  comments  and  questions. 
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MIDLAND    BRANCH. 

A  meeting-  of  the  Branch  was  held  on  July  15th,  at  Leicester 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  Cheek. 
A  tour  of  the  shops  and  an  inspection  of  the  work  were  much 
appreciated.  Tea  was  generously  provided  and  hearty  thanks 
were  expressed  to  all  who  helped  to  make  the  afternoon  a  success. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Getliff,  principal  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Bristol,  presented  the  congratulations  of  the  Branch  to  Miss 
Falconer  on  her  receiving  the  O.B.E.  The  Branch  was  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stone,  Chairman  of  the  College.  He  gave 
an  inspiring  paper  on  Reflections  from  "  Rest  and  he  Thankful." 
An  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  many  points  were 
raised,  e.g.,  more  contractions  in  Braille  and  the  use  of  a  sequence 
of  letters  for  words ;  universal  pensions  for  the  unemployable  blind 
and  the  same  pensions  for  the  capable  blind ;  improved  salaries 
and  pension  scheme  for  home  teachers  ;  technical  training  colleges ; 
a  definite  status — holidays,  duties,  hours,  etc.,  for  technical 
teachers. 

Miss  Morley  drew  attention  to  the  Publications  Sub-Committee 
and  asked  that  teachers  would  suggest  new  books  and  make  better 
use  of  those  published. 

Reflections  from  **  Rest  and  be  Thankful." 

Sometimes  when  one  takes  a  walk  the  road  winds  up  a  steep 
hillside,  on  the  crest  of  which  a  seat  is  placed,  where  the  tired 
wayfarer  may  sit  and  rest  awhile.  I  know  many  such  spots  in 
Scotland,  though  I  daresay  they  are  not  very  numerous  in 
Leicestershire.  We  call  such  a  resting-place  '*  A  rest  and  be 
thankful,"  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  pretty  name.  From  this  high 
spot  the  wayfarer  may  look  round  the  world  at  his  feet,  contem- 
plate the  road  which  has  led  him  there  and  see,  perhaps  dimly,  the 
winding  path  down  the  hill  which  leads  to  home. 

In  life's  journey  I  have  recently  reached  such  a  spot  and  I  am 
gratefully  resting-  for  a  while  before  I  resume  my  walk,  which 
will  take  me  once  more  to  the  plains  from  whence  I  came.  And 
as  I  sit  on  this  pleasant  and  restful  seat — my  Rest  and  be  Thank- 
ful— I  have  many  reflections,  and  some  of  them,  not  all,  I  will  tell 
to  you  if  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  while. 

My  first  reflection  is  :  how  did  I  come  to  take  the  particular 
road  that  has  led  me  here?  There  were  many  roads  which  I  might 
have  taken  and  all  would  have  eventually  brought  me  to  this 
resting-place.  I  am  afraid  I  am  going  to  be  very  personal,  but 
I  cannot  say  what  I  want  to  say  without  being  personal.  I  did  not 
of  set  purpose  choose  this  road.  It  branched  off  from  the  main 
road  on  which  I  was  travelling,  and  had  I  continued  on  the  main 
road  I  might  have  liad  a  less  hazardous  and  less  exhausting  tlimb. 
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But  of  that  I  cannot  be  sure.  To  drop  allegory  let  me  tell  you — I 
am  being-  dreadfully  egotistical — something  of  my  early  teaching 
years.  I  was  a  pupil  teacher;  I  went  to  a  training  college;  I  was 
three  years  an  assistant  master  and  then  I  became  the  headmaster 
of  a  fairly  large  school.  I  was  very  young  for  such  a  post,  per- 
haps too  young,  but  I  don't  know.  The  school  was  not  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition  and  probably  optimistic  youth  was  more  suit- 
able for  its  re-creation  than  disillusioned  experience.  Elderly  man 
as  I  am,  old  man  if  you  like,  I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  giving  youth  its  chance. 

I  remained  at  that  school  for  twelve  years.  It  grew  in  num- 
bers. We  built  an  entirely  new  infant  school  and  adapted  the  old 
one  for  class  purposes.  Still  the  school  grew  and  we  had  to  build 
more  class  rooms,  and  then  no  more  building  was  possible,  as  the 
site  would  hold  no  more.  The  school  had  more  than  doubled  in 
size,  and  I  felt  that  my  work  there  was  accomplished,  and  I 
determined  to  seek  a  fresh  outlet  for  my  energies  which  were  then 
considerable.  Just  then  Mr.  Illingworth  resigned  his  post  at  Craig- 
millar,  I  applied,  I  was  fairly  well  known,  and  I  was  appointed, 
and  that  is  how  I  came  to  take  the  particular  road  which  after 
28  years  has  led  me  to  Rest  and  be  Thankful.  But  when  I  set 
out  on  that  road  I  had  no  lofty  philanthropic  aims  and  I  don't 
think  I  ever  regarded  my  work  at  Craigmillar  from  that  point  of 
view.  It  was  a  bread  and  butter  business.  Let  us  be  quite  clear 
about  that — let  us  banish  cant  and  humbug.  Your  work,  as  my 
work  was,  is  a  bread  and  butter  business.  You  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  admit  it,  for  nearly  all  the  good  work  that  has  been 
done  in  this  world  has  been  done  by  people  who  have  had  to  work 
for  their  living.  If  we  think  of  our  work  as  very  noble  work,  and 
that  we  are  very  noble  people,  our  work  will  suffer  and  we  shall 
end  in  disappointment. 

It  is  extraordinarily  interesting  work,  it  is  exacting  work,  it  is 
work  that  demands  a  great  deal  of  self-sacrifice — and  that  is  a 
privilege,  it  is  work  for  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  adequate 
remuneration — but  it  is  simply  our  work.  I  suspect  that  most  of 
you,  whether  you  be  school  teachers  or  home  teachers,  did  not  set 
out  in  life  to  take  deliberately  the  road  you  are  on,  but  that  some 
chance  or  accident  has  directed  your  steps  on  to  it.  But  having 
once  taken  the  road  there  is  little  desire  to  leave  it.  I  have  known 
very  few  who  have  turned  backwards  and  retraced  their  steps. 
And  I  think  most  of  you  here  will  continue  and  that  when  the  years 
have  taken  their  toll  of  you  this  road  will  be  the  one  that  will  lead 
you  to  your  Rest  and  be  Thankful. 

But  though  it  is  true  that  our  work  is  bread  and  butter  work, 
as  I  have  so  baldly  stated,  it  is  not  true  that  we  are  mere  hirelings. 
Our  work  is  much  more  to  us  than  the  remuneration  we  receive. 
We  are  not  hirelings,  we  are  not  amateurs,  we  are  professional 
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people.  And  as  such  we  should  be  very  jealous  of  our  profession 
and  see  that  it  is  properly  guarded  and  protected,  and  that  there 
is  no  undue  interference  from  outsiders.  I  remember  the  time 
when  teachers  of  the  blind — both  school  and  home  teachers — held 
a  very  inferior  place  in  the  councils  of  those  who  conduct  the  affairs 
for  the  blind.  Times  have  changed  for  the  better,  but  still  there  is 
a  tendency  toward  interference  from  the  unprofessionals.  It  is 
fashionable  nowadays  to  sneer  at  experts.  It  is  a  foolish 
sneer,  born  of  ignorance  and  suspicion.  If  you  are  ill  you 
do  not  call  in  the  plumber  for  advice,  if  you  wish  to  invest  money 
you  consult  your  banker  or  someone  who  is  expert  at  investments ; 
if  your  mind  is  distressed  by  religious  uncertainties  you  go,  in  the 
words  of  the  Prayer  Book,  "  To  a  discreet  and  learned  Minister 
of  God's  Word  and  open  your  grief."  Our  safeguard  is  our  Col- 
lege. In  its  corporate  capacity  it  expresses  our  views,  it  is  the 
body  and  the  only  body  that  can  do  so,  and  it  has  a  right  to  be 
.consulted  on  all  educational  matters  relating  to  the  blind,  and  we 
do  well  to  feel  resentment  when  this  is  forgotten  and  others  pre- 
sume to  dictate  to  us. 

You  see  my  reflections  are  true  to  type — they  lead  on  from  one 
thing  to  another,  but  T  think  they  are  quite  logical. 

Then  I  go  on  to  reflect  how  very  fortunate  I  have  been  in  the 
help  I  have  received  on  my  upward  journey.  I  have  been  head 
of  two  delightful  schools  and  have  had  most  lovable  children  to 
teach.  I  still  sometimes  meet  the  old  pupils  of  my  first  school — 
grown  men  and  women,  with  grown  up  children  of  their  own. 
Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  travelling  from  Edinburgh  to  Lon- 
don, the  dining  car  attendant,  on  his  rounds  asking  who  were 
having  first  or  second  lunch,  looked  at  me  intently  and  then  bent 
down  and  said  **  Aren't  you  Mr.  Stone?  "  **  Yes,  Tom,"  I  said 
at  once.  **  Take  second  lunch  and  go  right  through  to  the  first 
class  diner,"  he  whispered.  And  I  did  so  and  fared  sumptuously; 
then  he  came  and  sat  beside  me  and  we  talked  of  the  old  school 
and  the  old  familiar  faces.  He  told  me  of  his  own  home,  his  wife 
and  children,  of  how  one  boy  had  set  up  in  business  and  was  doing 
well,  how  another  had  gone  to  Italy  as  a  golf  professional  and 
club  maker ;  he  told  me  about  Mary,  Jeannie  and  Alice,  and  he 
reminded  me  of  school  excursions  we  had  taken  and  of  plays  we 
had  staged  and  of  many  funny  little  incidents  which  I  had  almost 
forgotten.  Another  day  a  very  stylish  lady  called  at  my  house. 
She  was  on  a  visit  to  the  old  country  from  Perth  in  Australia,  and 
she  felt  she  could  not  return  without  a  chat  with  her  old  school- 
master. These  are  very  pleasant  reflections  for  a  rather  tired 
wayfarer  as  he  sits  on  Rest  and  be  Thankful.  And  my  own  dear 
children  at  Craigmillar  !  How  good  they  have  always  been  to 
me  and  how  proud  I  am  of  them.  Very  few  have  disappointed  me. 
They  have  this  week  been  holding  their  annual   reunion    of   old 
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pupils — a  very  joyous  occasion,  and  I  know  they  have  talked  much 
of  me  as  I  have  thought  much  of  them.  You  know  it  is  an  easy 
thing-  to  make  a  school  a  happy  place,  and  there  can  be  no  true 
education  without  a  happy  atmosphere.  It  is  just  as  easy — terribly 
easy — to  make  school  a  very  unhappy  place.  Perhaps  the  quickest 
and  surest  way  is  through  staff  differences.  I  have  heard  of 
schools  where  members  of  the  staff  did  not  get  on  well  together, 
but  I  was  very  fortunate  never  to  have  that  experience  myself.  My 
greatest  helpers  always  were  my  own  teachers.  To  them  I  owe 
everything — all  my  happiness  in  my  work.  I  made  the  boast  some 
time  ago  to  an  old  teacher  that  in  the  40  years  I  was  a  headmaster 
I  never  procured  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher,  nor  had  I  expelled  a 
child.  *'  Then  you  were  very  lucky,"  was  the  reply,  and  I  admit 
it. 

My  thoughts  from  my  high  seat  are  more  constantly  about  my 
teachers  at  West  Craigmillar  than  about  anything  else.  How  good 
and  patient  they  were  with  me,  how  loyal  under  all  circumstances, 
how  wise  in  their  advice,  how  devoted  they  were  to  their  work, 
and  they  were  all  blind  themselves — for  I  dared  to  do  a  thing  that 
has  never  been  done  before.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  to-day  for 
or  against  blind  teachers ;  I  am  not  going  to  urge  others  to  follow 
my  example  ;  I  am  not  asserting  that  I  did  the  right  thing ;  but 
there  the  fact  is.  Of  my  eight  class  teachers,  eight  were  blind. 
Of  my  four  music  teachers,  three  were  blind.  Of  three  craft 
instructors,  two  were  blind.  Folly,  some  people  will  say,  but  I 
didn't  find  it  so.  I  am  not  advocating  that  others  should  follow 
my  example — I  was  fortunate.  I  found  the  right  blind  teachers, 
and  I  think  I  had  them  trained  in  the  ideal  way.  At  any  rate  they 
were  my  cabinet.  I  consulted  them  on  every  point — I  abolished 
all  secrecy — they  knew  as  much  is  I  did  about  everything.  They 
had  confidence  in  me  and  I  in  them.  Am  I  being  too  personal? 
I  feel  I  can  only  help  you  if  I  lay  bare  my  soul  in  this  way. 

I  had  other  helpers  whom  I  gratefully  remember.  In  the  28 
years  that  I  was  at  Craigmillar  I  had  the  companionship  in  my 
work  of  four  matrons — one  for  many  years  and  the  others  for 
shorter  periods.  They  were  all  splendid  women  and  we  got  on 
wonderfully  well  together.  Now  I  know  quite  well  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  school  side  and  the  domestic  side  in  a  resi- 
dential institution  is  one  full  of  difficulty.  It  is  a  delicate  matter 
to  talk  about,  but  the  more  freely  one  discusses  it  the  better. 
There  is  a  temptation  on  the  domestic  side  to  make  the  convenience 
of  the  institution  the  first  consideration.  This  cannot  be  done  and 
that  cannot  be  done  because  it  interferes  with  the  routine  of  work. 
The  children  mustn't  make  too  much  noise,  they  mustn't  tear  their 
clothes.  I  know  of  one  institution  which  had  the  absurd  rule  that 
all  children  going  on  holiday  should  leave  at  the  same  time  and  on 
returning  that  they  should  arrive  at  the  same  time.     In  the  case 
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of  one  child  who  lived  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country  such  a 
return  was  impossible,  yet  the  parents  were  informed  that  no 
exception  could  be  made  to  the  rule  and  if  conformity  was  not 
possible  the  child  must  be  taken  away.  To  conform  with  the  rule 
the  child,  with  mother  or  father,  had  to  leave  home  the  day  before, 
stay  over-night  in  a  strange  town,  and  then  hang-  about  until  the 
sacred  hour  struck.  That,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  example  of 
rigidity  to  rules.  I  never  had  any  experience  like  that.  The 
matrons  I  worked  with  were  not  only  capable,  but  were  sensible, 
and  always  the  well-being  of  the  child  was  placed  first.  The 
position  of  a  matron  is  always  one  of  great  difficulty — she  is  the 
object  of  everyone's  criticism  and  the  good  work  she  does  often 
goes  unobserved.  If  we  claim  that  we  are  experts  at  our  work  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  claim  that  we  are  also  experts  at  other 
people's  work.  With  consideration  and  mutual  forbearance  the 
teaching  staff  and  the  domestic  staff  can  work  together  in  perfect 
harmony  and  without  that  harmony  the  school  will  be  well  nigh 
unbearable,  not  only  to  the  officials  on  both  sides,  but  also  to  the 
children  who  matter  more  than  either. 

The  other  help  for  which  T  am  profoundly  grateful  I  had  from 
my  colleagues  in  the  work  belonging  to  other  institutions,  men 
and  women  that  I  met  on  conference  committees,  and  particularly 
to  those  pioneers  who  founded  our  College.  I  began  my  work  in 
January,  1905,  and  that  same  year  there  was  a  great  conference — 
the  first  of  a  series  of  international  conferences — and  it  was  held  in 
Edinburgh.  That  brought  me  into  immediate  touch  with  the 
leading  Workers  for  the  blind  of  that  generation,  I  learned  much 
from  them.  Then  the  College  was  founded,  and  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  much  that  helped  me.  Round  the  table  of  Gardner's  Trust, 
in  Victoria  Street,  we  met  on  many  a  Saturday  morning  and  we 
had  many  heated  meetings,  but  never  with  rancour  or  malice,  and 
we  always  settled  up  our  differences  and  parted  the  best  of  friends. 
Most  of  those  friends  have  descended  the  hill  and  reached  again 
the  plains,  but  some  of  the  dearest — Miss  Caraway,  Miss  Falconer 
and  Dr.  Ritchie  are  still  with  us.  I  wish  all  teachers — school, 
home  and  craft — could  realize  how  valuable  the  College  is,  even 
if  viewed  only  as  a  means  of  making  friends.  It  is  the  only  bond 
that  makes  us  into  one  family — if  teachers  appreciated  this  our 
numbers  would  rise  from  400  to  500  and  perhaps  to  600.  And 
for  a  while  in  these  my  meditations  I  sit  and  dream  and  have  a 
vision  of  a  still  larger  body — an  amalgamation  of  national  bodies. 
The  Union  of  Counties  Associations,  the  College  of  Teachers  and 
the  Association  of  Workshops — united — yet  each  continuing  its 
special  work,  but  united  under  a  common  title — shall  I  suggest  of 
the  National  Association  of  Blind  Welfare  Work.  I  first  dreamt 
this  dream  in  1914,  but  the  dream  was  changed  to  the  nightmare  of 
the  four  followino-  rears.     T  wonder  if  that  dream  will  ever  come 
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true  and  whether  I  shall  live  to  see  a  united  blind  world.  We  made 
a  step  towards  unity  last  year — at  any  rate  we  showed  an  example 
when  we  composed  our  differences  with  America  on  the  points 
separating-  us  in  Braille. 

Then  my  thoughts  wander  away  and  I  reflect  how  greatly  im- 
proved the  lot  of  the  blind  is  now  to  what  it  was  28  years  ago. 

Recently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Research  Committee — I  feel  I 
am  at  liberty  to  quote  what  was  said  without  breach  of  confidence 
— I  asked  a  witness,  one  of  the  oldest,  probably  the  oldest  official 
now  working,  whether  in  his  time  he  considered  the  education  of 
our  children  had  improved.  And  he  replied,  "  Immeasurably," 
and  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  blind  of  all  ages  as  he  knew  them 
were  not  only  better  educated,  but  more  efficient,  better  in  health, 
better  in  appearance,  better  in  speech  and  manner,  better  clad, 
better  housed  and  better  fed.  Well,  that  is  something,  and  his 
testimony  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Those  of  you  who  were  privileged 
to  see  that  wonderful  demonstration  of  dancing  and  drill  and 
dramatization  of  folk  music  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Swiss  Cottage 
cannot  but  ag-ree  that  progress  has  been  made.  At  the  close  of  that 
demonstration  two  high  officials  in  government  departments  said 
to  me  "  Of  course  this  is  the  high  water  mark — other  schools  don't 
do  this,"  and  I  replied  "  I  could  take  you  to  many  schools  and 
show  you  the  same  good  work,  perhaps  not  so  polished,  but  cer- 
tainly comparable."  And  that  is  a  fact.  We  are  not  perfect,  not 
by  a  long  chalk,  but  we  are  steadily  improving  and  we  know  our 
deficiences  and  shall  make  good. 

The  most  serious  problem  of  to-day  is  the  large  number  of 
unemployables  and  the  scarcity  of  employment  for  those  who  are 
capable.  This  touches  all  sides  of  our  work,  for  on  you  home 
teachers  falls  the  very  heavy  burden  of  dealing  with  the  Unem- 
ployables and  also  very  often  keeping  up  the  hearts  of  those  who 
can  work  but  can  find  no  work  to  do.  I  said  recently  at  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Hall  that  many  people  are  unemployable  because  their 
particular  aptitudes  are  not  suitable  for  the  restricted  field  of  work- 
shop employments.  You  know  that  is  true.  We  have  got  to 
find  work  for  our  clever  boys  and  girls.  It  was  bad  enough  20 
years  ago  when  one  or  two  clever  boys  went  up  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  diffiicult  now  when  girls  arc 
going  in  increasing  numbers  to  the  universities  and  are  distinguish- 
ing themselves  there.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  send  a  blind 
girl  to  any  university  in  this  country,  and  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  whether  I  did  well.  We  must  see  to  it  that  they  are  not 
disappointed  and  that  work  is  obtained  for  them  suitable  to  their 
talents.  The  College  has  suggested  as  the  subject  for  an  essay 
this  year  for  the  Macgregor  prize  :  "  Occupational  Centres  and 
how  they  may  be  used  to  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  Unem- 
ployable Blind."     I   hope  that  many  of  you  will  compete,  and   I 
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hope  that  on  another  occasion  the  subject  may  deal  with  "  Pro- 
fessional Work  for  the  Blind — what  openings  there  are,  and  how 
they  may  be  extended." 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  extension  of  work  for  the  blind  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  home  teaching.  When  I  began  work  it  was 
practically  non-existent  as  we  know  it  to-day;  at  any  rate,  in 
England — Scotland  was  more  advanced.  The  Blind  Persons  Act, 
the  wise  guidance  of  Mr.  Macgregor,  the  establishment  of  Coun- 
ties Associations  have  led  to  this  growth  and  the  institution  of  a 
diploma  examination  by  the  College  of  Teachers  has  made  home 
teaching  into  a  profession.  We  have  still  a  long  way  to  go  before 
that  profession  is  satisfactory.  It  is  underpaid,  it  is  overworked. 
Duties  are  expected  from  the  home  teachers  which  they  should  not 
have  to  undertake.  There  is  no  general  pension  scheme  such  as 
we  school  teachers  enjoy.  There  should  be,  and  we  must  work 
with  that  object  in  view.  Whether  it  is  work  for  the  College  or  for 
the  Counties  Associations  or  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations 
I  do  not  know,  but  you  can  at  any  rate  through  the  College  press 
for  its  consideration. 

But  perhaps  the  happiest  of  my  reflections  is  this  :  that  blind- 
ness, real  blindness,  and  especially  congenital  blindness  is  rapidly 
decreasing.  I  say  rapidly,  because  the  decrease  has  been  most 
marked  during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  even  in  our  time  it  will  be  an  extremely  rare  occur- 
rence to  come  across  a  blind  baby.  Well,  some  of  those  who  are 
no  longer  with  us  did  their  share  in  bringing  about  this  happy 
state.  For  many,  many  years  it  was  the  teachers — not  the  medical 
service — who  agitated  for  compulsory  notification  of  Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum,  and  the  first  chairman  of  our  College — not  a  teacher 
himself,  but  very  near  to  being  one  from  the  intense  interest  he 
took  in  our  schools  :  I  mean  Mr.  Henry  Wilson — worked  un- 
ceasingly for  prevention,  and  to  him  I  believe  more  than  to  anyone 
we  owe  this  happy  result.  The  decrease  of  infantile  blindness  has 
been  most  marked,  but  I  am  sure  that  medical  research  in  ophthal- 
mology is  on  the  eve  of  discoveries  that  will  lead  to  prevention  of 
such  eye  diseases  as  cataract  and  cure  for  detachment  of  the  retina. 

My  friends  used  to  accuse  me  of  being  a  hopeless  optimist. 
So  let  me  live,  so  let  me  die.  I  have  seen  so  much  to  encourage 
me  as  I  have  climbed  uphill  that  now  that  I  am  at  the  summit  I 
refuse  to  be  depressed. 

And  my  final  reflection  is  this,  and  it  comes  not  from  Rest  and 
be  Thankful,  but  from  this  pleasant  City  of  Leicester  in  the  Mid- 
lands, that  I  have  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  delivered  an  address 
that  will  get  nobody's  back  up.     I  wonder. 
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THE   WESTERN   BRANCH. 

A  very  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting-  of  the  Western  Branch 
took  place,  by  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Northcombe  (superinten- 
dent), at  the  West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Blind,  St. 
David's  Hill,  Exeter,  on  September  i6th,  1933.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Prince  (vice-chairman).  Twenty-six  members  were 
present ;  two  new  members  were  admitted  to  the  College. 

The  secretary  made  an  urgent  appeal  for  subscriptions  to  be 
paid  up  to  date 

A  very  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  Selby,  of  Exeter, 
entitled  Some  Thoughts  on  Music  and  Pianoforte  Tuning  for  the 
Blind.  Considerable  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper, 
in  which  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Crocker,  Mr.  Hewitt,  Mr.  Hedges,  Mr. 
Soutar,  Mr.  Stevens  and  Miss  King  took  part. 

Arising  out  of  the  paper  it  was  decided  to  send  the  following 
resolution  to  headquarters  : — 

"  That  in  future  all  young  trainees  be  required  to  take  the 
honours  section  of  the  National  Tuning  Diploma  for  the 
Blind.  If  the  candidate  fail  to  obtain  honours  he  may  be 
allowed  a  pass  certificate  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
examiner.  Also  that  toning  be  included  in  the 
requirements." 

Under  the  headings  of  "  any  other  business,"  Mr.  Hewitt 
suggested  that  the  system  of  square  writing  for  the  blind  is  an 
admirable  thing.     He  strongly  recommended  it  to  Home  Teachers. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  was  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Stevens  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Soutar.  This  was  carried  with 
acclamation. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Northcombe  for  kindly  making 
arrangements  for  the  meeting  was  proposed  by  Mr.  James  and 
seconded  by  Miss  King. 

After  the  meeting  the  members  were  entertained  to  an  excel- 
lent tea  which  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  a  most  enjoyable 
afternoon. 

Some  Thoughts  on  Music  and  Pianoforte  Tuning  for 

THE  Blind. 

By  F.  Selby. 

In  the  past,  as  you  are  most  likely  aware,  papers  of  a  like 
nature  have  been  read  at  similar  gatherings  by  people  with  a 
wider  experience  than  my  own.  While  it  may  ifairly  be  claimed 
that  the  authors  of  such  papers  have  advanced  valuable  sugges- 
tions of  one  sort  or  another,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  only 
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a  small  proportion  of  them  have  proved  to  be  fruitful.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  expect  that  the  few  sug-g-estions  I  shall  presently  make 
will  meet  with  g-eneral  approval,  but  they  are  offered  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  provoke  some  useful  discussion,  and  eventually  lead 
to  something  of  concrete  value.  As  regards  music  and  education 
I  wish  to  say  very  little.  Enough  has  been  written  and  spoken  by 
people  of  eminence  about  musical  appreciation  (some  of  which 
need  not  be  taken  too  seriously)  to  last  us  for  at  least  the  next 
ten  years.  I  would  only  remark  that  since  music  plays  so  large 
a  part  in  our  national  life,  it  is  good  that  it  figures  so  prominently 
in  the  curricula  of  our  schools.  It  is  chiefly  with  blind  musicians 
as  teachers  and  composers,  and  also  with  popular  music,  that  I 
wish  to  deal. 

Teachers. — You  may  not  all  know  that  in  November,  1930,  a 
mixed  deputation  of  musicians  and  tuners  paid  a  visit  to  France 
and  Germany  to  inquire  into  the  activities  of  the  blind  similarly 
engaged  in  those  countries.  They  came  back  with  much  valuable 
information,  and  made  many  excellent  recommendations.  While 
in  France  they  were  shown  an  ingenious  apparatus  invented  by 
M.  Tiberge,  by  means  of  which  blind  teachers  could  be  greatly 
assisted  in  the  teaching  of  staff  notation  to  sighted  pupils.  A 
specimen  was  borrowed,  and  permission  obtained  to  reproduce  it. 
Alas  !  This  seems  to  have  been  the  end  of  the  matter.  I  have  had 
some  experience  during  the  last  twelve  years  in  teaching  sighted 
children,  and  my  path  has  not  always  been  one  of  roses.  My 
inability  to  point  to  a  particular  note  or  passage  has  proved  a 
handicap.  Cannot  something  be  done  to  revive  interest  in  this 
invention,  or  is  it  not  worth  while? 

Blind  Composers. — From  time  to  time  the  National  Institute 
has  made  some  most  laudable  efforts  to  further  this  cause,  but,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  has  not  met  with  the  success  its  efforts  de- 
served. I  strongly  believe  that  blind  musicians  would  exert  them- 
selves to  a  fuller  degree  were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  having 
their  works  transcribed  into  staff  notation. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  a  music  typewriter  was  invented. 
Great  things  were  claimed  for  this  machine.  Its  cost,  we  were 
told,  would  only  amount  to  about  twelve  pounds.  Surely  such  a 
machine  would  prove  most  serviceable  to  a  blind  composer.  No 
doubt  there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  in  this  age  of 
mechanical  wonders  it  ought  not  to  be  a  thing  impossible  to 
achieve.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  formation  of 
research  committees  on  matters  connected  with  the  blind,  but 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  published  in  this  direction. 

Dance  Music. — About  fifty  pieces  of  dance  music  are  published 
annually  by  the  National  Institute.  This,  at  first  sight,  might  be 
judged  ample,  though  when  it  is  rememberetl  that  hundreds  of 
pieces  of  this  kind  are  composed  each  year  our  requirements  can 
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hardly  be  said  to  be  adequately  met.  Those  of  us  who  have 
any  commercial  use  for  this  music  can  rarely  find  time  to  memor- 
ise the  accompaniments,  but  must,  of  necessity,  supply  our  own. 
Could  not  a  good  deal  more  dance  music  be  transcribed  into  Braille 
(voice  parts  only)?  It  seems  hardly  necessary  that  such  pieces 
should  be  bound  with  the  stiffened  covers  now  in  general  use. 

Tuning. — In  my  judgment  one  of  the  best  things  ever  done  in 
the  interests  of  blind  tuners  was  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Diploma  in  1929.  This  should  lead  to  a  greatly  increased  effici- 
ency all  round.  I  suggest,  however,  that  the  "  pass  "  section  of 
the  examination  should  be  abolished;  at  least,  the  *'  honours  " 
section  should  be  made  compulsory  for  everyone.  It  seems 
scarcely  fair  that  anyone  only  possessing  sufficient  knowledge  to 
obtain  the  '*  pass  "  certificate  should  be  regarded  as  a  fully- 
qualified  repairer.  Toning  is  a  most  useful  branch  of  the  tuner's 
business  and  ought  really  to  find  inclusion  in  the  syllabus.  There 
should  also  be  a  distinct  understanding  that  only  those  who  are 
blind  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  be  eligible  for  examination. 

Finally,  it  is  very  undesirable  that  anyone  should  be  trained 
as  a  pianoforte  tuner  only.  It  appears  that  several  special  tools 
are  used  by  blind  tuners  in  Germany,  and  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  if  the  College  (under  whose  auspices  the  examination  is 
conducted)  could  make  them  available  in  this  country. 


THE  "  HOUSE  "  SYSTEM  IN  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE   BLIND. 

By    F.     ROTHWELL 

(Royal  Blind  School,  Sheffield). 

To  those  who  are  professionally  interested  in  the  "  morale  " 
and  "  tone  "  of  a  school  for  blind  children  I  would  present  this 
brief  dissertation  on  the  "  House  "  system,  not  with  a  view  to 
acclaiming  its  perfection  or  infallibility,  but  with  the  presumption 
that  some  may  be  interested  in  reading  of  a  system  which,  though 
used  in  ordinary  schools  to  a  large  extent,  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived very  little  serious  consideration  in  several  schools  for  the 
blind.  True,  the  "  House  "  system  requires  much  modification 
to  be  of  effective  use  to  us  in  our  schools  (as  indeed  it  does  in  all 
modern  schools),  but  the  principles  involved  in  the  inculcation  of 
good  habits  and  the  formation  of  real  character  may  be  given  much 
scope  as  foundation  stones  of  the  *'  House  "  system.  No  hard 
and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  in  treating  of  such  a  subject,  and 
it  is  far  from  the  writer's  purpose  to  be  to  any  degree  dogmatic. 
The  system  in  mind  is  principally  that  as  organized  at  the  Shef- 
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field  Royal  Blind  School,  and  it  is  fully  realized  that  there  are 
other  schools  with  the  '*  House  "  system  in  full  swing. 

This  device,  offering-  as  it  does  the  opportunity  to  exploit 
disciplinary  measures  "  legalized  "  by  the  **  central  government  " 
of  a  diminutive  **  commonwealth  "  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
the  most  effective  and  pleasing  means  of  achieving  the  desired 
results,  and  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  by  adopting  the  "  House  " 
system  there  may  be  applied,  with  every  possibility  of  complete 
success,  the  fundamentals  upon  which  the  discipline  of  a  well- 
ordered  school  for  the  blind  may  be  founded.  It  is,  of  course, 
essential  that  the  whole  of  the  staff  be  prepared  to  supix)rt 
the  scheme  in  its  entirety,  sympathetically  and  whole-heartedly, 
for  their  attitude  is  undoubtedly  reflected  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  children  respond. 

A  teacher  is  usually  attached  to  each  *'  House,"  and  the  num- 
ber of  '*  Houses  "  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  school;  the 
names  to  be  assumed  are  advisedly  those  of  people  held  in  high 
esteem,  thereby  providing  an  incentive  to  achievement.  Each 
individual  member  of  a  "  House  "  is  regarded  from  the  outset 
as  a  unit  of  a  corporate  body  striving  for  honour  and  attainment 
in  friendly  rivalry  with  others.  Coloured  badges  may  be  worn  by 
the  children,  each  "  House  "  possessing  its  own  distinctive  col- 
our. At  the  head  of  each  '*  House,"  and  wearing  a  special  badge, 
is  a  prefect,  one  who  acts  as  leader  and  adviser  to  the  rest.  The 
choice  of  prefects  is  an  item  upon  which  the  success  of  the  whole 
device  might  easily  depend.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  is 
completely  in  charge  of  his  '*  House,"  and  such  responsibility 
necessitates  general  all-round  ability,  patience,  firmness  and  in- 
tegrity. He  is  an  example  to  be  followed.  As  a  reward  for  his 
work,  recognition  of  his  position,  and  encouragement  to  the  rest 
of  the  children  to  make  it  their  object  to  succeed  him  the  prefect 
should  be  granted  special  privileges. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  prefect  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  weekly  report.  The  children  in  his  "  House  "  acquaint 
him  daily  of  any  occurrence  which  should  be  specially  noted 
and  placed  before  the  joint  committee  of  teachers  and  prefects, 
which  meets  once  a  week  to  discuss  the  reports  submitted 
by  the  prefects.  Part  of  the  business  of  this  meeting 
is  to  determine  the  nature  of  rewards  and  punishments  and  the 
consequent  award  or  deduction  of  p>oints.  It  is  advisable  to  punish 
offenders  individually,  as  well  as  to  discredit  the  *'  House,"  for 
there  is  a  certain  type  of  child  unable  for  various  reasons  to 
realize  fully  his  moral  obligations  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  to  such  children  the  mere  deduction  of  points  is  not  sufficient 
to  effect  the  required  outlook  or  standard  of  conduct.  It  is  also 
the  duty  of  this  committee  to  amend  or  introduce  rules  as  occasion 
demands,  to  deliberate  on  suggestions  likely  to  enliance  the  effi- 
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ciency  and  reputation  of  the  school,  and  to  be  just,  open-minded 
and  reasonable  in  forming-  decisions. 

The  subject  of  punishment  and  reward  is,  admittedly,  a  de- 
batable one,  but  the  writer  holds  the  opinion  that  both  are  neces- 
sary in  a  successful  adoption  of  the  '*  House  "  system.  But  the 
executive  committee  at  its  helm  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  if  the  right  spirit  is  to  be  maintained  among  the  children,  and 
if  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  ''  House  "  system  is  to  be  a  happy 
one,  certain  precepts  must  be  taught  by  example.  Inconsistency, 
injustice,  undue  severity,  and  favouritism  in  the  exercise  of  pun- 
ishment or  the  use  of  reward  are  certain  to  undermine  the  child- 
ren's faith  in  the  "  House  "  system,  and  will  engender  ill-feeling, 
cause  show  of  temper  and  discount  all  chances  of  success.  Re- 
ward, too,  should  be  the  more  dominating  incentive ;  the  children 
must  have  something  to  strive  for,  to  achieve,  to  attain. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  less  serious  breaches  of  discipline  to  be 
recorded  in  a  book  retained  for  the  purpose,  reference  to  this 
soon  discloses  the  names  of  habitual  offenders.  Repeated  mis- 
behaviour could  then  be  made  the  subject  of  a  statement  in  the 
House  Report  Book,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Minor 
Offences  Book,  becomes  a  comprehensive  record  of  the  children's 
conduct.  All  successes  and  offences,  awards  and  punishments, 
are  to  be  found  in  its  pages,  and  it  proves  a  most  useful  com- 
pendium when  drafting  periodical  progress  reports.  The 
"  House  "  reports  should  be  read  by  the  headmaster  to  the 
assembled  children  at  least  once  a  week,  this  occasion  providing 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  expressions  of  approbation  or  dis- 
approval, gratification  or  reproof.  It  is  at  these  times  that  offen- 
ders can  be  made  to  feel  how  disgraceful  it  is  for  their  names  to 
appear  on  the  "  bad  "  side  of  the  report,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  would  assign  minor  offences  to  a  separate  book — it  really 
must  be  disgraceful. 

There  are  numerous  domestic  duties  in  a  school  for  blind 
children  which  could,  with  efficient  organization,  be  satisfactorily 
executed  by  the  children  themselves.  This  provides  opportunity 
for  very  valuable  training,  and  the  "  House  "  system  greatly 
facilitates  such  an  arrangement.  E^ach  "  House  "  in  turn  could 
be  held  responsible  for  the  appointed  duties  for  any  convenient 
period,  neglect  or  unsatisfactory  work  counting  against  the 
"  House."  The  penalty  inflicted  in  such  cases  could  be  "  extra 
work."  There  should  be  a  board,  on  which  to  display  the  names 
of  those  responsible  for  the  various  duties,  conveniently  situated 
for  any  of  the  staff  to  learn  at  a  glance  the  name  of  any  defaulter, 
but  the  teacher  at  the  head  of  the  '*  House  "  should,  at  a  specially 
convened  meeting,  acquaint  the  children  with  what  they  are  ex- 
pected to  do;  there  must  be  no  misunderstanding  if  there  are  to 
be  no  excuses. 
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The  extent  to  which  the  "  House  "  system  could  be  used  to 
aid  the  organization  of  sport  is  so  obvious  that  the  subject  needs 
no  elucidation,  and  in  noting-  the  other  ways  in  which  the 
"  House  "  system  plays  its  very  important  part  in  the  conduct 
and  routine  of  a  school  for  blind  children  I  do  not  think  I  can  do 
better  than  summarize  the  rules  directing-  the  system  at  the  Shef- 
field  Royal  Blind  School  : — 

1.  That  five  points  per  week  be  given  to  each  *'  House." 

2.  That  points  for  the  "  House  "  be  gained  for  any  outstand- 
ing examples  of  good  work,  good  play,  honesty,  and 
truthfulness. 

3.  That  a  *'  House  "  which  is  particularly  good  in  lining  up, 
dining  hall  behaviour,  dormitory  behaviour,  shall  be  com- 
mended, and  that  the  "  House  "  with  the  greatest  number 
of  commendations  shall  gain  one  point  for  that  week. 

4.  That  points  shall  be  gained  for  the  *'  House  "  by  the 
winning  of  various  competitions  to  be  arranged  between 
the  "  Houses." 

5.  That  a  "  House  "  loses  a  point  if  a  member  commits  a 
serious  offence. 

6.  That  a  *'  House  "  loses  a  third  of  a  point  if  a  member 
commits  a  less  serious  offence. 

7.  Gain  and  loss  of  points  shall  be  decided  by  the  teachers  and 
prefects  in  committee,  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
weekly  reports. 

In  order  to  encourage  cleanliness  it  is  as  well  for  the  children 
to  be  frequently  inspected  at  times  when  they  least  expect  it,  and 
commendations  or  points  awarded  in  deserving  cases.  Compe- 
tition for  these  good  marks  is  bound  to  become  keen,  and  a  smart, 
clean,  healthy  appearance  preserved. 

The  "  House  "  completing  the  term  with  the  highest  aggre- 
gate of  points  could  be  rewarded  by  having  its  name  inscribed  on 
a  shield,  and  if  fortune  and  circumstances  permit  it  the  winning 
**  House  "  for  the  year  should  be  given  the  honour  of  holding  a 
silver  cup,  engraved  with  the  name  of  the  successful  *'  House  " 
for  each  successive  year.  Such  incentives  are  bound  to  add 
to  the  success  of  the  "  House  "  system,  as  such  a  system 
must,  with  careful  direction,  raise  the  general  standard  of  conduct 
and  prepare  the  children  for  the  life  awaiting  them  beyond  school 
years. 
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[Among  pastime  occupations  none  has  grown  more  popular  dur- 
ing the  past  years  than  the  cultivation  of  bulbs.  We  therefore 
hope  that  the  following  article,  kindly  contributed  by  an  expert, 
will  enable  Home  Teachers  to  give  sound  advice  on  the  rearing 
of  Spring  flowers.] 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  BULBS  IN  POTS  AND  BOWLS. 

By  K.  V.  Cramp,  R.H.S.(Dip.), 
Assistant  Horticultural  Instructor,  Camhs  C.C. 

My  aim  in  writing  this  short  story  of  the  ever-popular  recrea- 
tion and  pleasure  of  indoor  bulb  growing  is  to  try  and  help  my 
readers  to  overcome  some  of  their  yearly  troubles  in  this  branch 
of  gardening. 

Firstly,  one  should  realize  that  the  bulb  one  buys  does,  or 
should  contain  the  perfect  flower,  and  it  is  left  to  the  skill  of  the 
cultivator  to  produce  this  flower  in  all  its  beauty.  Only  good 
sound  bulbs  should  be  purchased,  bearing  in  mind  that  size  is  not 
everything,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Narcissi  and  Daffodils. 
Firm,  well  ripened,  but  smaller  bulbs  will  often  flower  better  and 
they  also  tend  to  flower  earlier.  It  is  important  to  realize  that 
certain  varieties  will  force  better  than  others,  and  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  give  a  list  of  the  better  known  forcing  varieties  later  on. 
I  would  advise  the  early  purchasing  of  bulbs,  as  plenty  of  good 
sound  roots  must  be  made  before  the  tops  can  be  started.  Bulb 
fibre  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  best  rooting  medium,  but 
soil  can  be  used,  provided  it  is  sweet  and  of  an  open,  sandy 
nature.     Cold  and  heavy  wet  soils  should  be  avoided  at  all  times. 

Garden  pots  are  sometimes  used  to  hold  the  bulbs,  these  pots 
having  the  regulation  drainage  hole  in  the  bottom,  but  more  often 
bowls  are  favoured  which  have  not  any  natural  drainage  facilities. 
In  such  cases  this  factor  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  watering, 
as  bulbs  do  not  like  having  their  feet  in  cold  water.  When 
planting  there  is  no  advantage  in  doing  so  very  deeply,  as  this 
will  only  tend  to  reduce  the  root  space  and  possibly  rot  the  bulb 
at  the  neck.  For  this  method  of  cultivation  the  neck  of  the  bulb 
should  be  about,  or  just  above,  soil  level.  The  rooting  medium 
should  be  moist  at  planting  time,  but  not  wet  and  sticky,  and  the 
bulbs  should  be  firmly  pressed  into  position,  topping  up  with  soil 
or  fibre  afterwards.  A  thorough  watering  should  be  given  and 
the  surplus  allowed  to  drain  away  before  placing  in  a  dark 
cupboard  or  under  six  inches  of  old  ashes.  The  bulbs  should  then 
be  left  until  plenty  of  sound  root  growth  has  been  made,  after 
which  they  can  be  brought  into  their  flowering  quarters.  Do  not 
hasten  the  growth  at  first  by  giving  too  much  heat,  but  increase 
the  temperature  slowly.  During  the  **  dark  "  period  no  water 
should  be   necessary,   unless   the  cupboard    is   very   dry  and  hot. 
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Good  roots  having  been  made  the  normal  Hvin^  room  conditions 
should  soon  start  the  shoot  into  g-rowth. 

Very  little  water  is  needed  until  just  before  flowering-,  and  the 
mistake  of  over-watering-  is  the  cause  of  many  failures,  such  as  : — 
Rotting  of  the  bulbs  and  shoots ; 
Yellowing  of  the  foliage ; 
Long,  weak  stems  and  leaves; 
Failure  of  the  buds  to  open  properly. 

Towards  flowering  time  more  water  is  necessary,  but  at  all 
times  stagnant  water  at  the  roots  is  fatal.  Pieces  of  charcoal 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  will  often  assist  drainage. 

Should  the  foliage  or  flowers  at  any  time  show  signs  of  falling 
over  the  side  of  the  bowl  support  should  be  given  at  once  before 
this  actually  happens. 

After  flowering,  dry  off  the  bulbs,  or  plant  in  the  garden.  Do 
not  cut  off  the  foliage.  Hyacinths  and  Cottage  Tulips  are  seldom 
of  much  value  after  forcing. 

I  will  conclude  this  short  article  by  giving  a  list  of  some  of  the 
more  suitable  varieties  for  forcing  in  the  various  sections. 
Hyacinths. 

Rather   expensive,    but    a    very    popular    subject.      For    early 
flowering  obtain   the  Roman  type  and  the  "  specially  prepared  " 
forcing   Hyacinths.     These  flowers  will    not   be   so  large  as  the 
later  bedding  types,  but  are  more  satisfactory  for  early  work. 
Crocuses,  Snowdrops  and  Scillas. 

Be  sure  to  plant  enough  to  fill  the  bowl  when  in  flower,  and  be 
very  careful  not  to  overwater   Crocuses,   or  the   flower  buds  will 
not  develop  properly. 
Daffodils  (long  trumpet). 

Christmas  Glory,  Golden  Spur,  Emperor,  Empress,  Treserve, 
^Narcissi  (coloured,  medium  and  short  trumpet).         [King  Alfred. 

Sir  Watkin,  Conspicuous,  Bath's  Flame,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Early 
Surprise,   and   many   others. 
Narcissi  (white  petals  and  orange  cup). 

Horace,  Ornatus  Maximus,   Glory  of  Lisse.      [Avoid  Ornatus 
Recurvus   and  the  double   white.] 
Narcissi — Jonquil  type  (many  flowered). 

Paper  White,  Scilly  White,  Soleil  d'Or,  Koster  Spring  Glory. 
Early  Flowering  or  Cottage  Tulips. 

Artus  and   Crimson  King   (crimson).   Prince  of  Austria  (red), 
White  Swan,  Yellow  Prince,  Fred   Moore  (orange),  Wm.   Cope- 
land  (mauve).  Rose  Gris  de  Lin  (pink  and  white). 
Tulips — Darwin  and  May  Flowering. 

Clara  Butt  (pink),  Bartigon  and  Farncome  Sanders  (crimson), 
Dotihle   Tulips.  [Inglescombe  Yellow. 

Murillo,  Double  White  and  Double  Orange. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

59  Brent  Way, 
Church  End, 

London,  N.3, 

October  2nd,  1933. 
Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

I  wish  to  protest  most  strongly  against  the  comment  which 
Mrs.  Cowley  makes  in  connection  with  the  "  Leeds  Interroga- 
tion." She  deduces  from  the  interrogation  that  the  blind  should 
not  be  taught  by  the  blind.  Such  a  deduction  cannot  possibly  be 
made  from  an  experiment  admittedly  incomplete.  There  is  an 
old  Scottish  proverb,  *'  Fools  and  bairns  should  not  see  unfinished 
work."  Mrs.  Cowley  belongs  to  neither  of  these  categories,  and 
that  she,  who  has  done  so  much  splendid  work  for  the  blind,  has 
been  misled  is  proof  that  premature  publication  of  the  interroga- 
tion was  not  only  a  mistake,  but  a  dangerous  mistake. 

The  interrogation  reveals  nothing  not  already  known.  That 
the  blind  take  longer  to  perform  manual  work  is  a  familiar  fact 
to  every  workshop  manager  and  every  workshop  foreman. 

That  the  congenitally  blind  can  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, know  the  appearance  of  things  does  not  require  any 
profound  psychological  insight.  It  is  a  matter  of  common-sense. 
Miss  Wilson,  obviously  a  woman  of  marked  intelligence,  was 
honest  and  candid  when  she  admitted  she  did  not  know  what 
clouds  looked  like.  Of  course  she  didn't,  but  she  could  have 
given  a  good  description  borrowed  from  what  she  had  been  told, 
or  what  she  had  read.  She  would  have  been  no  nearer  knowing 
what  clouds  really  look  like.  And  no  seeing  teacher  could  have  been 
of  the  slightest  help  to  her.  But  she  did  know  what  clouds  are 
and  what  functions  they  perform,  and  for  her  that  is  all  that 
really  matters.  Blind  teachers  certainly  cannot,  any  more  than 
seeing  teachers  can,  make  the  blind  see,  but  they  can  teach  the 
essence  of  things.  They  can  teach  the  eternal  verities  :  Truth, 
Beauty  and  Righteousness. 

Some  years  ago,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  Spring,  I  was 
taking  a  class  of  boys  and  girls,  and  I  noticed  on  their  faces 
expressions  of  delight  and  amusement.  "  What  are  you  smiling 
at?  "  I  asked,  and  they  said,  ''  Listen  to  that  bird  outside!  " 
"  Yes,"  I  said,  **  it  is  a  thrush  singing  !  "  and  with  a  roar  of 
laughter  they  shouted  at  me,  *'  No,  it's  a  blackie  !  "  I  could 
discriminate  between  a  blackbird  and  thrush  by  sight,  but  they 
possessed  a  knowledge  which,  to  my  shame,  I  admit  I  lacked. 

The  moral  of  that  story  will  be  lost  on  some  people. 

Mrs.  Cowley  tells  us  that  Dr.  Wynn  Jones  is  now  reading  Dr. 
Cutsforth's  book.     I  could  wish  he  had  read  it  sooner.     The  fact 
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is  that  nearly  all  those  who  become  interested  in  the  blind  begin 
with  the  assumption  that  no  one  has  done  much  in  this  field  before 
them,  that  they  are  pioneers,  breaking  fresh  ground  in  an  "  un- 
charted country."  The  country  of  the  blind,  if  such  a  country 
there  be,  is  most  certainly  not  uncharted.  Hauy,  Howe,  Dr. 
Armitage,  Villey,  Dr.  E.  E.  Allen,  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  G.  P. 
Hayes,  Dr.  Eichholz  and  many  others  have  mapped  it  out  pretty 
well.  Only  the  other  day  I  heard  a  well-known  educationalist 
tell  a  meetmg  of  teachers  of  the  blind  that  the  educatK)n  of  the 
blind  had  hitherto  received  very  little  attention.  And  some  of 
those  present  had  given  the  best  part  of  their  lives  to  that  work. 

Beginners  will  make  mistakes,  but  Mrs.  Cowley  is  not  a  be- 
ginner, and  some  people  may  be  led  astray  by  her  unfortunate 
comment.  Do  let  us  remember  that  without  blind  teachers  there 
would  have  been  no  Braille,  no  arithmetic  boards  and  no  Norwood. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  M.  Stone. 

•X-  *  *  4{- 

29  Briar  Bank  Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 

loth  October,  1933. 
Dear  Editor, 

The  assertion,  so  discouraging  to  blind  teachers,  which  appear- 
ed in  your  September  issue  must  surely  have  aroused  many  pro- 
tests, but  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  find  space  in  your  columns 
for  yet  one  more. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  receive  the  inestimable  benefits  of 
good  teaching,  both  from  seeing  and  from  blind  teachers,  and  my 
contention  is  that  the  qualities  which  make  for  such  good  teaching 
are  not  materially  modified  by  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  sight. 
Surely  the  fact  of  possessing  somewhat  vague  ideas  concerning 
the  height  of  an  elephant  or  of  a  telegraph  pole  cannot  be  serious- 
ly considered  as  convincing  evidence  of  a  person's  unfitness  to 
teach.  One  gathers  information  along  the  lines  of  one's  interests, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  test  questions  given  to  Miss  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Sutton  the  result  in  several  instances  at  any  rate  might  have 
been  due,  not  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sutton  had  been  able  to  see 
until  the  age  of  19,  but  merely  to  the  fact  of  his  manhood,  which 
would  account  for  his  taking  a  more  detailed  interest  in  such, 
things  as  telegraph  wires,  tramway  trolleys  and  aeroplanes,  than 
is  commonly  the  case  with  the  opposite  sex,  be  they  blind  or 
seeing.  Had  the  questions  dealt  with  such  things  as  sewing 
machines,  or  carpet  sweepers,  the  chances  are  that  the  results 
might  have  turned  out  in  favour  of  Miss  Wilson. 

Even  when  granting  the  superiority  which  sight  perceptions 
have  over  all  other  sense  perceptions,  is  there  necessarily  a  cor- 
ollary bearing  on  the  power  to  teach?     Educationists  have  long 
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since  condemned  the  imparting-  of  information  as  the  sole  end  of 
education,  and  it  is  only  as  a  piece  of  information  that  statistics 
concerning  the  exact  height  of  an  "  elephant  "  or  of  a  *'  cow  " 
can  be  given  in  the  schoolroom.  The  sight  perception  of  height 
which  the  seeing  teacher  has  and  the  blind  teacher  has  not  is  for 
himself  alone,  and  quite  untransmittable.  It  is,  after  all,  as  the 
scientists  tell  us,  too,  only  a  convenient  means  that  he  has  of 
reacting  to  his  environment,  which  is  so  entirely  different  from 
what  it  appears  to  be,  and  so  different  in  its  appearance  for  each 
individual.  What  the  teacher,  both  seeing  and  blind,  can  give  to 
the  child  is  the  desire  to  find  out  for  himself  as  much  as  he  can 
about  this  interesting  creature  called  a  "  cow,"  or  this  immense 
creature  called  an  "elephant,"  so  that  then  he  will  possess  his 
own  ideas  with  regard  to  them,  as  distinct  from  everyone  else's. 

In  so  far  as  people's  perceptions  of  a  common  object  do  have 
a  working  resemblance  to  each  other,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  blind 
teacher's  perceptions  could  be  more  easily  conveyed  to  a  blind 
child  than  those  of  a  seeing  teacher.  Just  as  seeing  people  are 
quite  satisfied  to  perceive  things  in  an  unscientific  way,  so  a  blind 
person  may  be  more  satisfied  to  perceive  a  thing  definitely,  if 
only  as  a  blind  person  can  perceive  it,  than  to  strive  after  a  hazy 
perception  of  it  in  a  seeing  person's  way,  even  if  this  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  more  perfect  way. 

But  to  depart  from  these  psychological  intricacies,  I  should 
like  to  state  the  case  for  the  blind  teacher  along  the  ordinary 
lines  of  the  teaching  problems.  The  age  of  repression  is  now 
past,  and  whatever  may  be  our  impression  of  the  licence  some- 
times given  in  the  name  of  freedom  we  cannot  go  back  to  the  old 
days  of  complete  passivity.  It  has  been  said  that  a  blind  teacher 
cannot  exercise  the  same  command  over  a  class  as  a  seeing  teach- 
er, and  there  may  possibly  be  instances  where  a  class  appears  to 
be  disorderly,  but  in  the  majority  of  such  instances  the  class  is 
actually  only  being  responsive  and  lively  as  the  modern  educa- 
tionists demand  that  it  should  be.  The  question  of  control  is 
again  one  which  depends  on  the  character  of  the  individual  teach- 
er, blind  or  seeing,  and  not  on  the  facts  of  blindness  or  sight.  To 
control  a  class  and  to  teach  self-control  to  a  class  are  two  very 
different  things,  and  although  sight  may  be  an  asset  in  the  former 
instance,  very  excellent  teaching  ability  is  necessary  in  the  latter 
instance,  and  such  ability  can  be  possessed  equally  by  seeing  or 
by  blind  teachers. 

A  most  judicious  choice  must  certainly  be  made  in  selecting 
those  who  are  to  take  part  in  such  important  work.  It  is  not  alone 
the  power  to  assimilate  knowledge  which  will  make  a  teacher. 
Those  who  possess  the  largest  stores  of  information  are  not 
necessarily  those  who  can  create  in  other  minds  the  desire  to 
learn,   whereas  those  possessing  comparatively  little  information 
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themselves,  may  have  this  teaching  gift  in  a  high  degree.  If 
blind  teachers  have  passed  through  our  universities  and  colleges 
and  have  held  their  own  among  their  seeing  contemporaries,  if 
they  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  authorities  of  the  training 
colleges  as  fully  qualified  to  teach  in  accordance  with  the  stan- 
dards laid  down  for  all  teachers,  why  should  their  fitness  be 
questioned  any  more  than  that  of  the  other  teachers  who  are  their 
contemporaries,  and  why  should  they  be  subjected  to  any  sup- 
plementary tests?  In  no  spirit  of  boastfulness,  but  merely  as 
justification,  let  me  draw  attention  to  the  way  in  which  blind 
students  have  again  and  again  attained  to  extraordinary  distinc- 
tion in  their  classes,  and  why  may  not  this  distinction  be  attained 
in  the  teaching  sphere  as  well  as  any  other?  It  is  not  probable 
that  a  blind  student  who  can  gain  first  place  in  a  class  dealing 
with  methods  of  education  should  prove  to  be  altogether  an  un- 
satisfactory teacher. 

The  blind  teacher  is,  of  course,  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties 
he  must  come  up  against.  There  is  the  vexed  question  of  bad 
habits  and  careless  postures  in  blind  children,  but  now  that  so 
much  is  done  in  the  way  of  remedial  exercises  and  regular  physical 
training,  the  tendency  to  sit  and  stand  badly  in  class  should 
gradually  become  less.  The  influence,  too,  of  scouting,  guiding, 
swimming,  folk-dancing  and  outdoor  games  will  undoubtedly  make 
itself  felt  in  the  same  direction.  It  need  not  be  supposed,  more- 
over, that  a  blind  teacher  must  be  unaware  of  a  faulty  posture  in 
one  of  his  pupils.  When  an  answer  is  given  with  the  head 
down,  or  with  the  head  or  body  swaying,  the  ear  can  detect  it  as 
well  as  the  eye,  and  a  reminding  word  can  be  given  from  time  to 
time.  In  the  highly  specialised  work  of  the  infant  department  it 
will  be  generally  acknowledged  that  sight  is  more  necessary,  but 
there  are  those  who  have  received  their  education  in  blind  schools 
and  yet  have  sufficient  sight  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  all  that  their 
toddlers  are  doing,  and  this  being  the  case,  is  there  any  evidence 
to  show  that  the  extra  margin  of  vision  which  would  enable  them 
to  be  regarded  as  seeing  persons  would  also  enable  them  to  be- 
come more  expert  teachers  of  infants? 

But  although  the  importance  of  the  physical  side  of  the  training 
in  blind  schools  can  never  be  exaggerated,  the  more  intellectual 
side  must  also  receive  its  due  consideration. 

There  are  certain  teaching  processes  which  can  be  applied  in 
a  somewhat  similar  way  to  seeing  and  to  blind  pupils.  The  teach- 
ing of  such  subjects  as  poetry,  grammar,  oral  composition,  the 
interpretation  and  understanding  of  a  reading  lesson  do  not  in- 
volve, I  should  imagine  (with  all  due  deference  to  Dr.  Cutsforth) 
very  different  processes  in  the  minds  of  the  blind  and  seeing  child- 
ren, but  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  technical  processes  of 
reading  and  writing,  where   in  the  one  instance  the  medium  is 
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Braille,  and  in  the  other  ordinary  print.  The  processes  of 
learning-  Braille  are  complicated  by  the  gradual  acquisition  of  con- 
tractions, and  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  blind  teacher,  to  whom 
these  processes  have  become  automatic  from  long  experience, 
and  who  reads  by  means  of  the  touch  perceptions  which  are  to 
be  developed  in  the  pupils,  will  be  better  prepared  for  the  teaching 
of  Braille  than  the  seeing  teacher  who  has  but  a  newly-acquired 
knowledge  of  the  system.  The  former  having  an  altogether  more 
detailed  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  be  less  likely 
to  teach  it  along  theoretical  lines,  and  more  likely  to  judge  cor- 
rectly of  the  progress  which  is  being  made.  There  is  also  the 
question  of  co-ordinating  self-expression  with  the  power  to  write 
Braille,  and  the  pace  at  which  this  can  be  done  will  be  more 
correctly  gauged  by  one  who  has  himself  had  to  make  such 
co-ordinations,  than  by  one  who  has  not. 

In  arithmetic,  too,  although  the  mental  processes  used  in 
making  calculations  need  not  differ  widely  in  seeing  and  in  blind 
children,  the  blind  child  has  to  acquire  two  processes  of  reading 
and  writing  down,  namely,  the  use  of  the  Taylor  frame,  and  the 
reading  and  writing  on  paper.  It  is  not  easy  for  anyone  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  figures  of  the  same  kind  on  his  slate  and  in 
his  book  to  realise  the  new  difficulty  with  which  a  blind  child  is 
confronted  when  he  is  for  the  first  time  given  a  written  arithmetic 
paper  or  book.  Hitherto,  his  teacher  has  given  him  orally  the 
figures  of  his  sum  and  he  has  written  them  down  with  his  types ; 
now  he  must  interpret  for  himself  certain  Braille  letters  as  the 
figures  to  which  they  correspond  and  must  then  transfer  them  to 
the  Taylor  frame. 

In  map  reading,  likewise,  it  is  probable  that  the  blind  child's 
difficulties  will  be  more  comprehensible  to  the  blind  than  to  the 
seeing  teacher.  The  eye  can  find  a  desired  point  much  more  quick- 
ly than  the  finger;  a  child  may  have  quite  a  correct  idea  in  his 
mind  as  to  where  a  certain  spot  is,  and  yet  he  may  give  his  seeing 
teacher  the  impression  that  he  is  starting  out  altogether  in  the 
wrong  direction.  What  he  is  really  doing  is  setting  off  from  some 
familiar  landmark  from  which  he  may  trace  his  course. 

In  thus  stating  the  case  for  the  blind  teacher  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention in  the  slightest  degree  to  depreciate  the  splendid  work 
which  has  been  done  for  blind  children  by  many  seeing  teachers. 
What  is  needed  is  co-operation  and  understanding  between  the 
two.  It  would  be  a  tragic  thing  if  blind  teachers  were  to  accept 
this  valuation  of  inferiority,  for  then  they  would  cease  to  be  able 
to  give  of  their  best,  and  this  is  above  everything  else  what  they 
have  always  striven  to  do,  and  what  they  are  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing to  do  in  the  future. 

Yours,  etc., 

Mauy  Gkack  Anderson. 
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The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston, 

T^         ,,.       ^  October  izth,  1933. 

Dear  Miss  Cramp,  ^  ^^^ 

The  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  country  must  have  read 
with  interest  the  psychological  interrogation  by  Dr.  Wynn  Jones 
of  the  University  of  Leeds. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  answers  given  by  Miss  Wilson  were 
excellent.  Mr.  Sutton's  replies  were  more  accurate,  but  he  was 
guided  by  his  memory  of  visual  experiences  and  had,  therefore,  a 
great  advantage  over  Miss  Wilson. 

Proof  would  be  required,  however,  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
Mrs.  Cowley's  deduction  "  that  the  blind  should  not  be  taught 
by  the  blind,  certainly  not  by  those  who  have  never  had  sight." 
I  have  read  the  questions  carefully  and  have  grave  doubts  whether 
the  majority  of  blind  pupils  taught  by  seeins^  teachers  would  have 
given  more  accurate  or  definite  answers.  Indeed,  I  confess,  I 
should  not  have  been  able  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  as  well 
as  Miss  Wilson. 

As  teachers  of  the  blind  we  are  reminded  constantly  that  we 
must  guard  against  verbalism  and  discourage  our  pupils  from 
giving  descriptions  of  nature  of  which  they  have  no  experience. 
I  question  if  the  most  imaginative  and  gifted  teacher  could  convey 
to  the  blind  the  beauty  of  clouds  or  make  them  experience  the  joy 
of  seeing  a  rainbow.  The  reasons  of  these  phenomena  might  be 
understood,  but  not  the  aesthetic  effect. 

After  nearly  30  years  of  teaching  in  schools  for  the  blind  I  can 
testify  that  in  many  subjects  the  able  blind  teacher  can  do  excellent 
work.  There  are  certain  experiences  peculiarly  theirs  which  can- 
not be  fully  appreciated  by  those  with  sight.  These  experiences 
can  be  conveyed  to  their  pupils.  For  instance,  the  adjustments 
to  handicap  which  must  be  made  and  the  realization  of  the  facul- 
ties which  can  be  developed  when  the  adjustment  is  made.  The 
need  of  training  the  senses  of  hearing  and  touch  is  brought  forcibly 
home  by  the  blind  teacher  to  the  pupil,  as  these  teachers  have  had 
to  learn  in  the  school  of  experience  and  can  give  useful  hints  on 
the  difficulties  of  which  seeing  people  are  not  aware.  It  would  be 
nothing  short  of  a  calamity  to  see  the  blind  teacher  excluded  from 
our  schools. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  arrangement  of  the  school  in  which 
blind  teachers  are  employed,  and  discrimination  has  to  be  used  in 
the  selection  of  subjects,  but  with  a  staff  consisting  of  seeing  and 
blind  teachers  working  in  harmony,  psychological  difficulties  can 
be  viewed  from  both  standpoints  and  a  completer  understanding 
gained  of  the  blind  pupil.  This  will  help  in  a  clearer  presentation 
of  the  various  lessons  and  result  in  fuller  education. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.   I.   Falconer,   Principal. 
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(Concluded). 

Here  Dr.  Wynn  Jones,  who  thought  that  the  audience  might 
be  getting  bored  (cries  of  "  No  "),  asked  the  chairman  if  members 
of  the  Conference  wished  to  put  any  questions. 

Mr.  Siddall  said  he  gathered  that  the  interrogation  was  made 
with  the  intention  that  the  Home  Teachers  visiting  a  blind  person 
should  be  helped  to  put  themselves  in  the  position  of  a  person 
who  had  lost  his  sight  or  who  had  been  sightless  from  the  begin- 
ning. He  asked  Dr.  Wynn  Jones  if  he  did  not  think  that  in  the 
puzzle  test  the  ingenuity  of  the  persons  doing  it  came  in  as  well  as 
sight.  With  regard  to  the  interrogation  he  thought  that  the  ans- 
wers given  by  Miss  Wilson  were  based  not  on  what  she  had  herself 
found  out,  but  from  reading.  For  instance,  in  reference  to  the 
question  "  How  big  is  the  moon?  "  There  was  no  possible  way 
for  a  person  blind  from  birth  to  know  this.  We  knew  about  the 
moon  from  reading,  as  we  did  about  the  sun ;  also  that  we  could 
see  a  tremendous  number  of  stars  in  the  sky  at  night,  and  so  on. 
All  these  questions  were,  however,  things  which  it  was  not 
possible  for  a  blind  person  to  know  about  except  by  reading  of 
them.  With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  what  a  scythe  was  like, 
no  doubt  several  blind  people  would  be  able  to  answer  that,  as 
some  of  them  would  have  handled  one.  In  this  case,  too,  it  would 
depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  blind  person  to  describe  it.  Simi- 
larly with  the  negro.  A  blind  person  would  only  know  he  had 
woolly  hair  if  he  had  felt  it.  He  agreed  that  the  question  of 
dreams  was  one  which  ought  to  be  developed,  as  there  was  won- 
derful scope  here.  For  instance,  had  Miss  Wilson  in  her  dreams 
ever  imagined  scenery?  Did  she  see  fields  and  hills,  or  did  the 
scenery  appear  to  her  as  it  had  been  described  by  other  people? 
He  suggested  that  if  she  saw  fields  different  from  those  in  the 
course  of  her  walks  it  might  be  a  dead  sense  revived,  that  is,  it 
had  something  to  do  with  a  past  power  of  vision. 

Miss  Wilson,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Siddall,  said  that  she  was  sorry 
that  she  had  conveyed  an  impression  that  her  ideas  had  been 
obtained  from  reading.  She  realized  exactly  the  motive  behind 
these  tests  and  that  they  were  intended  to  serve  a  valid  purpose. 
As  far  as  possible  she  had  tried  to  put  on  one  side  information 
obtained  from  reading.  If  she  had  appeared  to  have  answered 
questions  from  her  reading  knowledge  she  had  done  so  quite 
unwittingly.  She  had  heard  of  the  pale  round  moon  and  the 
crescent  moon  and  had  really  tried  to  picture  it.  It  was,  how- 
ever, very  difficult  for  her  to  describe  things  thought  of,  but  never 
seen  or  touched.  With  regard  to  dreams  it  was  not  often  that 
she  dreamt  she  had  been  in  fields  or   in  the  country,   but  when 
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she  did  dream  they  were  more  or  less  dreams  of  circumstances 
which  had  occurred.  She  always  dreamt  or  saw  anything  as  it 
had  been  described  or  explained  to  her  by  other  people.  When 
she  was  asked  a  question  about  what  she  had  never  seen  or 
touched   her  imagination  was  at  fault. 

A  member  of  the  Conference  asked  Miss  Wilson  if  it  appeared 
to  her  that  the  sun  was  bigger  on  a  summer's  day  than  on  a 
winter's  day.  Miss  Wilson  replied  that  she  did  not  think  that  it 
would  be  bigger,  but  that  one  could  see  it  clearer,  because  it  was 
nearer  the  earth. 

Miss  Robinson  (Wakefield)  inquired  what  idea  Miss  Wilson 
had  of  colours.  Miss  Wilson  said  that  she  had  no  idea  of  colour, 
but  she  always  endeavoured  to  link  up  a  colour  with  some 
object.     It  was  impossible  to  imagine  colour. 

Mr.  Siddall  asked  if  Miss  Wilson  associated  colour  with 
sound.      Miss  Wilson  replied  in  the  negative. 

Miss  Williams  (Liverpool)  wondered  whether  Miss  Wilson 
knew  when  she  was  near  the  water's  edge.  Miss  Wilson  thought 
that  she  might,  on  account  of  its  feeling  a  little  colder.  She  had 
not  however  experienced  it,  as  she  had  always  had  a  guide  with 
her.  She  could  imagine  when  she  was  near  the  sea,  because  she 
could  hear  the  waves.  The  chairman  reminded  the  meeting  that 
two  blind   men  had  recently  walked  into  the  River  Tyne. 

Mr.  Siddall  asked  if  Miss  Wilson  had  any  conception  that  she 
was  approaching  a  stationary  object.  Miss  Wilson  replied  that 
she  had  when  the  object  was  at  or  above  her  own  level,  because 
it  blocked  the  sound  of  her  footsteps. 

Mr.  Cross  asked  Mr.  Sutton  how  he  would  know  when  walking 
along  the  pavement  arm  in  arm  with  a  sighted  person  whether 
the  kerbstone  was  up  or  down?  Mr.  Sutton  said  that  if  his 
sighted  guide  was  one  he  was  accustomed  to  walk  with  he  would 
follow  his  movements,  otherwise  it  would  be  more  difficult,  as 
he  would  probably  be  lifted  up  when  it  should  have  been  down, 
and  vice  versa.  Mr.  Cross  inquired  if  Mr.  Sutton  had  any  means 
of  knowing.  Mr.  Sutton  replied  that  he  knew  by  the  rhythm  of 
the  body  of  the  person  walking  with  him. 

Mr.  Cross  put  the  same  question  to  Miss  Wilson,  who  con- 
firmed Mr.  Sutton's  statement.  The  reason  he  had  asked  this 
question  was  because  he  had  been  walking  out  with  a  blind  person 
who  had  inquired  **  up  or  down."  Later,  another  blind  person 
had  progressed  without  faltering.  On  enquiring  the  reason  he 
had  been  told  that  it  was  due  to  the  movements  of  the  body. 

Miss  Wilson  stated  that  in  a  strange  place  she  did  not  get 
along  so  well.     It  was  easier  if  one  was  accustomed  to  the  place. 

Mr.  Cross  hoped  that  this  subject  would  be  brought  up  again. 
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Mr.  Siddall  desired  to  ask  Mr.  Sutton  if  he  had  more  con- 
fidence in  travelling  over  g-round  that  he  had  known  before  he 
had  lost  his  sight  or  since  he  had  lost  it,  v^ith  a  guide  in  each 
case.  Mr.  Sutton  replied  that  it  would  make  no  diiference  with 
a  guide.  If  alone,  however,  it  made  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.     He  could  get  along  much  better  if  he  knew  the  ground. 

Mr.  Siddall  then  asked  Mr.  Sutton  if  he  found  it  easier  to  go 
walks  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  before  he  had  lost  his 
sight  than  since,  without  a  guide.  Mr.  Sutton  replied  that  it  was 
much  easier  to  find  his  way  about  on  ground  with  which  he  was 
familiar  either  before  or  since  he  had  lost  his  sight. 

The  chairman  also  asked  Mr.  Sutton  if  he  had  vision  of 
the  ground  that  he  had  known  when  he  had  been  sighted,  and 
whether  he  moved  with  more  ease  on  that  ground  than  on  that 
with  which  he  had  become  familiar  since  going  blind.  Mr. 
Sutton  replied  that  there  was  no  difference. 

Mr.  Siddall  asked  if  Dr.  Wynn  Jones  desired  to  say  anything 
at  this  stage. 

Dr.  Wynn  Jones  said  that  he  was  new  to  this  kind  of  psycho- 
logical interrogation,  but  it  had  been  a  delight  for  him  to  be 
present.  The  puzzle  test  did  involve  ingenuity.  For  people  not 
sighted  this  test  would  enable  one  to  say  what  level  of  occupa- 
tion should  be  taken  up.  With  normal  children  this  test,  with 
other  tests,  enabled  us  to  have  some  idea  of  general  mental 
ability.  He  took  it  that  in  future  the  same  kind  of  procedure 
would  be  applied  to  the  blind  and  that  it  would  be  undertaken 
by  someone  who  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject  and 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  He  only  knew  of  one  set  of 
tests  made  by  an  American  professor.  Personally  he  did  not  think 
they  went  far  enough,  as  they  were  only  the  adaptation  of  tests 
for  the  sighted.  The  question  of  knowledge  gained  from  reading 
had  several  aspects.  What  kind  of  reading  for  instance  should 
the  blind  have?  All  of  us  got  a  good  deal  of  information  from 
reading.  For  instance,  he  had  never  seen  Australia,  and  his 
ideas  about  it  were  obtained  from  books.  This  question  was 
therefore  in  certain  respects  only  relative. 

Dr.  Wynn  Jones  thanked  those  present  for  their  forbearance  in 
connection  with  the  difficult  task  which  had  been  attempted  that 
afternoon   (applause). 

Mr.  Swann  (Leeds),  in  further  reference  to  the  question  put  to 
Miss  Wilson  about  mermaids,  said  that  it  must  have  made  Miss 
Wilson  feel  foolish  when  she  had  been  told  that  they  existed 
and  later  learnt  that  they  had  not.  He  thought  that  such  things 
would  tend  to  prevent  her  from  asking  questions  of  sighted 
persons.  Miss  Wilson  replied  that  ridicule  did  make  one  hesi- 
tate and  stultified  the  desire  to  ask  questions.     There  were  people 
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however  whose  sympathy  one  had  and  who  knew  bUnd  people's 
difficulties,  to  whom  questions  might  be  put  without  fear.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  best  literature.  One  could  also 
learn  a  good  deal  when  out  walking.  She  would  never  forget 
for  instance  the  afternoon  when  she  had  been  taken  to  the  end 
of  Filey  Brigg. 

Mr.  Swann  also  asked  Miss  Wilson  if  when  a  piano  was  being 
played  she  thought  a  sighted  person  could  see  the  music  coming 
from  it.  Miss  Wilson  replied  in  the  negative.  She  knew  though 
that  when  a  gramophone  was  being  played  one  could  see  the 
record  revolving  and  if  a  piano  was  opened  the  works  could  be 
seen  moving. 

Dr.  Wynn  Jones  asked  if  Miss  Wilson  would  become  dizzy  if 
she  knew  that  she  was  walking  in  a  steep  place.  Miss  Wilson 
thought  that  if  she  stood  at  a  great  height,  even  with  a  guide, 
she  would  feel  dizzy. 

The  chairman  suggested  that  Miss  Wilson  would  have  to  be 
told  she  was  in  a  high  place.  Miss  Wilson  said  that  she  would 
know  she  was  in  a  high  place  by  the  exertion  required  in  climbing. 
She  remembered  once  going  to  the  gallery  of  a  theatre.  For  a 
moment  she  was  left  standing  alone,  and  she  had  felt  that  she 
was  about  to  fall. 

Mr.  Siddall  said  that  what  Dr.  Wynn  Jones  was  trying  to 
ascertain  was  whether  dizziness  was  possible  in  a  blind  person. 
It  was  a  fact  that  a  blind  person  could  become  dizzy  by  being  at 
a   height. 

The  chairman  thought  those  present  would  agree  that  Miss 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Sutton  had  been  through  an  ordeal,  and  we  were 
grateful  to  them  for  having  offered  to  do  it.  We  had  been  in  a 
quandary  as  to  who  should  undertake  it  and  Mr.  Swann  had  come 
to  our  aid.  The  same  applied  also  to  Dr.  Wynn  Jones  who  had 
never  before  undertaken  this  kind  of  experimental  work  with 
blind  people.  We  were  also  very  much  indebted  to  him.  He 
hoped  that  the  psychological  experiment  thus  begun  would  be 
continued.  On  behalf  of  the  Association  and  of  the  members  of 
the  Conference  he  thanked  Dr.  W^ynn  Jones,  Mr.  Sutton  and  Miss 
Wilson  (loud  and  prolonged   applause). 


WANTED. 

Two  Second-Hand  Braille  W^ritixg  Frames.  Address  :  Miss 
Marv  Holmes,  38  Hillside  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  London, 
S.W\2.     State  size   and  price  of  frames. 
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CONCERNING   BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  iPuhlications  in  Braille. 

All  English  Heritage,  Book  HI 

B.B.C.  Pamphlets— King's  English 

Early    Stages  in  French   ... 


Wentworth  Hall 

A.   Lloyd  James 

E.    M.  Stephan 


Recent  Additions  to  the  National 

Bunny's  Friends 

Curly     

Scouts  of  Windhaven 

Biddy  and  Quilla 

No  Man's  Island 

Story  of  Little  Black  Quasha 

Chuckles 

Admiral's  Daughter       

Playtime  and  Company       

The  New  Girl       

Playground  of  Poems 

Adventures  of  Paul  Kangai     

Jo  of  the  Chalet  School 

Rumours  in   the  Fourth  Form 

Tiny,  My  Terrier 

Blue  Raiders 

Captain  Cain     

Marivoso 

A  Girl  Guide   Captain  in   India   ... 

Popular   Schoolgirl 

Little  Green  School ... 

Grade  I. 
Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristide  Pujol  .. 
Animal  Book     

Pip 

Man's  Man 


Library  for  the  Blind. 

Amy  Le  Feuvre 

Roger  Pocock 

G.  Prout 

...  E.  Smith 

H.  Strang 

Helen  Bannerman 

Margaret  Gower 

Margaret  Lane 

E.  V.  Lucas 

Dorothea  Moore 

K.  Rich 

Robert  Keble 

E.  M.  Brent- Dyer 

Dorothy   Dennison 

Frances  Pitt 

H.  Strang 

P.  Westerman 

Baroness  Orczy 

Janet  Aldis 

Angela   Brazil 

Angela  Brazil 

...  W.  J.  Locke 

Enid  Blyton 

Ian  Hay 

Ian   Hay 


Books  that  might  he  in  Braille. 

Roddy  and  Scuttle Eleanor  Helme  and  Nance  Paul 

Fairy  Tales     Karel  Capek 

Rocks  Ahead Percy  Westerman 

Joan  and  Her  Descendants Vera  Alexander 

Tales  of  Scottish  Keeps   and  Castles Elizabeth  Grierson 

Wandy,    the  Wild  Pony       Allen  Chaffee 

The  Ghostly  Galleon     

Vice-Admiral   E.    R.   G.    R.    Evans,    C.B.,   D.S.O. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  proceedings  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations,  held  on  the  23rd  November,  were  of  more 
than  ordinary  moment.  A  Joint  Committee  of  the  Union  and  the 
N.I.B.  had  been  instructed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  closer  co-opera- 
tion, and  had  instead  brought  forward  the  astonishing  proposal 
that  the  N.I.B.  should  take  over  the  Union  and  run  it  as  a  depart- 
ment. This  was,  of  course,  turned  down  and  the  Union  decided 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  that  the  formulation  of  any  scheme 
should  be  considered  by  a  conference  of  delegates  from  the  five 
bodies  concerned.  These  are  the  Union,  the  College  of  Teachers, 
the  Association  of  Workshops,  the  National  Institute  and  the 
National  Library. 

The  debate  on  the  Joint  Committee's  report  was  too  one- 
sided to  be  interesting.      It  brought  again  into  high   relief   that 
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curious  incapacity  on  the  part  of  N.I.B.  supporters  to  see  anything 
but  envious  ill-will  on  the  part  of  their  opponents.  One  speaker 
complained  that  it  was  dwelling  on  ancient  feuds  that  made  agree- 
ment difficult.  If  it  were  so  it  was  a  grievous  fault,  but  the  facts 
are  otherwise,  and  we  think  it  might  be  well  to  attempt  to  clarify 
the  situation.  The  main  reason  why,  for  the  best  part  of  20  years, 
the  N.I.B.  has  aroused  suspicion  and  distrust  is  its  pretensions 
to  be  different  in  kind  from  other  institutions.  This  difference  im- 
plies a  claim  to  be  national  in  the  sense  of  speaking  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  From  the  beginning  its  colleagues  have  refused,  and 
to  the  end  they  will  continue  to  deny,  the  legitimacy  of  such  am- 
bitions. It  is  not  the  memory  of  early  pretensions  that  makes 
negotiation  difficult.  It  is  the  persistence  of  the  pretensions 
themselves.  What  roused  antagonism  in  the  days  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  is  calculated  to  have  the  same  effect  to-day. 

The  N.I.B.  is  not  a  national  body  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Union,  the  College,  or  the  Workshops  Association  is.  It  is  a 
private  charity.  That  is  an  honorable  category,  but  a  private 
charity  cannot  be  a  national  body  in  the  sense  of  representing  all 
the  workers  of  the  country  in  a  particular  field.  It  is  one  among 
many,  with  its  own  special  programme  and  needs.  It  is  true  that 
the  N.I.B.  works  hard  to  persuade  the  public  that  it  is  national, 
and  as  the  public  is  ignorant  it  succeeds  to  a  considerable  extent. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  legacies  that  fall  into  the 
coffers  of  the  N.I.B.  are  bequeathed  in  the  belief  that  the  money 
will  be  held  in  trust  for  the  blind  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Does  the  N.I.B.  expect  experienced  workers  to  be  as  easily  misled 
as  the  public?  The  funds  of  the  N.I.B.  are  not  allocated  to  blind 
work  as  a  whole,  but  are  spent  on  the  activities  of  the  N.I.B.,  on 
book  production,  blind  babies  and  the  rest.  Now  we  contend 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  single  out  any  one  individual  society 
with  special  needs  of  its  own  and  give  it  the  standing  and  prestige 
of  a  national  organization. 

We  can  sympathise  with  the  N.I.B.  in  its  desire  to  find 
additional  props  to  justify  its  existence  but  cannot  agree  that  the 
Union  or  any  other  national  body  should  be  sacrificed  in  such  a 
cause.  It  is  a  mistake  to  create  a  large  administrative  machine  and 
then  to  look  for  something  for  it  to  do.  It  is  wiser  to  let  one's 
administration  grow  at  the  same  pace  as  the  activities  which  make 
it  necessary.  The  N.I.B.  is  like  a  flour  mill  built  on  palatial 
lines  before  the  sources  of  supply  were  known.  Its  elaborate 
machinery  seems  doomed  to  grind  away  in  the  empty  air,  and  so 
it  is  out  to  garner  what  is  really  other  people's  grain.  That  may 
be  natural,  but  it  is  wrong,  and  no  amount  of  protest  about  the 
painlessness  or  even  the  pleasureableness  of  the  process  of  being 
swallowed  will  make  it  right. 
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The  N.I.B.  Is  in  fact  in  competition  with  the,  rest  of  us  in  the 
business  of  raising-  money  for  its  own  requirements.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  looks  at  any  of  the  really  national  bodies  one 
sees  that  there  is  no  competition  of  this  kind.  The  Union,  the 
College  and  the  Workshops  Association  compete  neither  among 
themselves  nor  with  any  institution  in  the  country.  If  there  is 
to  be  consolidation  there  Is  much  to  be  said  for  having  it  among 
these  three  national  bodies  alone.  The  matter  is  not  urgent 
because  the  functions  of  each  are  distinct  and  there  is  no  over- 
lapping. Taken  together,  they  comprise  corporate  action  on  all 
aspects  of  our  work. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  N.I.B.  and  the  Library 
cater  for  the  blind  of  the  country  in  one  or  two  categories  of 
service,  in  contrast  to  the  definitely  regional  programme  of  other 
institutions,  it  may  be  well  to  grant  them  a  place  in  the  forth- 
coming negotations,  and,  if  possible,  to  devise  a  scheme  in  which 
they  shall  both  find  an  appropriate  niche. 

If  the  N.I.B.  can  grasp  the  fact  that  any  attempt  at  domination 
will  not  be  tolerated,  if  it  will,  for  once  and  for  all,  drop  its 
ambition  to  be  a  sort  of  headquarters  of  the  blind  world,  it  will 
in  a  short  time  live  down  the  irritation  that  it  has  so  persistently 
aroused  and  will  quickly  receive  abundant  reward  in  the  goodwill 
and  friendship  of  its  sister  agencies. 


SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 

[A  successful  meeting  of  this  branch  of  the  College  was  held  dur- 
ing the  autumn  at  which  two  interesting  papers  were  read. 
One  of  which  we  publish  here  and  the  second  will  appear  in  the 
March  issue.] 

The  Structure  of  Work  for  the  Blind. 

By  V.  D.  A.  Lyon. 

I  am  honoured  by  being  asked  to  speak  to  you  on  The  Structure 
of  Work  for  the  Blind,  and  I  value  the  opportunity  it  gives  me. 

I  understand  that  this  meeting  is  catering  specially  for  home 
teachers.  I  am  thinking  specially  of  their  point  of  view,  and  I 
know  much  more  about  their  work  than  I  know  about  the  work  of 
school  teachers.  I  ask  the  school  teachers  to  try  for  a  short  time 
to  look  at  the  work  through  the  eyes  of  the  home  teachers. 

England  is  unique — so  I  am  told  by  the  experts  in  government 
and  in  social  service — in  its  happy  combination  of  state  aid  and 
voluntary  effort.  In  no  other  country  is  there  such  full  use  of  the 
power  of  each  and  such  effective  interweaving  of  the  two. 
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Let  us  look,  first  at  the  one  and  then  at  the  other,  and  then 
see  how  they  are  interwoven.  We  must  take  voluntary  work 
first,  because  it  is  the  older.  Voluntary  effort — from  the  chairman 
of  a  voluntary  body  holding-  a  national  meeting  down  to  the  man 
who  takes  a  blind  man  for  a  walk,  or  keeps  his  wireless  in  order, 
or  the  child  who  makes  a  point  of  saying  good  morning  to  the 
old  blind  lady  next  door.  The  first  item  given  by  Mr.  Wagg  in 
his  Chronological  Survey  of  Work  for  the  Blind  is  **  Fourth  Cen- 
tury— St.  Basil  established  a  '  Hospital  '  for  the  blind  at  Csesarea 
in  Cappadocia,  and  provided  them  with  guides."  People  through- 
out the  ages  have  helped  blind  people.  There  came  a  time  in 
England  and  Wales  when  many  local  societies  had  been  formed  and 
were  working  both  in  towns  and  country.  Some  of  the  pioneers 
in  these  societies  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  form  wider 
organizations  which  could  foster  all  aspects  of  the  work  in  large 
regions  and  could  make  it  their  business  to  get  local  societies 
formed  in  the  remaining  patches  of  country  not  covered  by  existing 
societies.  For  those  purposes  they  formed  the  Counties  Associa- 
tions operating  in  seven  regions  of  England  and  Wales.  I  wish 
they  had  been  called  by  another  name.  No  one  understands  their 
nature  from  their  title,  and  they  are  constantly  confused  with 
County  Associations.  I  wish  they  had  been  called  Regional 
Groups.  The  Counties  Associations  soon  combined  in  the  Union 
of  Counties  Associations. 

I  am  touching  only  lightly  upon  the  history  of  the  present 
structure  and  you  will  all  know  much  that  I  have  omitted, 
because  I  want  to  spend  our  time  on  examining  the  present 
structure. 

After  the  war  Government  began  to  develop  work  for  the 
blind  with  a  fatherly  hand.  It  set  up  the  special  Blind  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  which  began  to  urge  on  the  pace 
of  progress,  to  give  grants  in  aid  of  certain  services  (notably 
home  teaching),  to  maintain  a  register  of  blind  persons,  and  to 
practise  general  casework.  Then  the  Blind  Persons  Act  laid  upon 
county  councils  and  county  borough  councils  the  duty  of  prom.oting 
the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  advised  those  authorities  to  use 
voluntary  agencies  to  help  them  carry  out  their  duties.  At  the 
same  time  the  Ministry  of  Health  urged  the  Counties  Associa- 
tions (regional  groups,  these)  to  complete  their  work  of  getting 
local  units  formed,  so  that  there  should  be  one  local  unit  whose 
services  could  be  offered  to  each  county  council  and  county  bor- 
ough council.  Luckily  for  the  south-eastern  counties  it  was  at 
this  juncture  that  Miss  Winter  undertook  the  organizing  of  that 
particular  job,  so  that  she  knew  that  the  convenient  area  limit 
of  unit  would  be  the  area  of  a  county  or  a  county  borough,  and, 
thanks  to   that,   we   have   a  local    unit   serving  each   county   and 
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county  boroug-h  exactly.  We  have  twenty-four  counties  and  coun- 
ty boroug-hs,  and  twenty-three  local  societies,  the  discrepancy  of 
one  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  City  of  London  and  the  County 
of  London  are  both  served  by  the  Metropolitan  Society  for  the 
Blind.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  it  is  not  always  so,  and  there 
are  instances  of  one  voluntary  unit  serving  several  authorities 
and  of  some  authorities  being  served  by  several  voluntary  units. 
There  are  about  eight  voluntary  units  serving  the  Lancashire 
County  Council,  and  the  Chester  society  serves  the  Chester  County 
Borough  Council,  the  Cheshire  County  Council,  part  of  Denbigh- 
shire County  Council  and  part  of  Flintshire  County  Council.  Re- 
cently, the  Counties  Associations  have  invited  the  county  councils 
and  county  borough  councils  to  join  them  and  to  take  part  in  their 
work,  so  that  the  Counties  Associations,  while  remaining  voluntary, 
have  become  the  regional  meeting-ground  of  the  voluntary  elements 
and  of  the  state  elements.  The  Union  has  indirectly  become  the 
national  meeting-ground  of  both  and  has.  also  invited  the  County 
Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions to  appoint  representatives  on  it. 

Now  we  have  outlined  a  kind  of  framework — can  you  see  it? — 
twofold  one  way  and  threefold  the  other.  Picture  the  steel  frame- 
work for  a  double-fronted  building  of  three  floors.  The  front 
door  is  the  impulse  of  everyone  to  do  something  for  the  blind. 
One  side  of  the  building  is  the  expression  of  that  impulse  in  volun- 
tary work,  the  other  side  is  the  expression  of  that  impulse 
through  the  payment  and  spending  of  rates  and  taxes  and 
through  government  by  elected  representatives,  in  local  and 
national  government  work.  On  the  ground  floor  we  have  :  on  the 
voluntary  side,  the  local  voluntary  units  working  in  counties  and 
county  boroughs  and  looking  after  the  individual  blind  people, 
and  on  the  government  side,  the  county  councils  and  county 
borough  councils,  carrying  out  their  duties  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  those  same  blind  people,  largely  by  using  the  voluntary  units 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ground  floor.  And  on  that  ground  floor 
the  whole  of  the  structure  rests.  The  first  floor  is  taken  up  by 
seven  galleries  running  right  across  the  building — the  Counties 
Associations  these — and  into  those  galleries  the  tenants  of  both 
sides  of  the  ground  floor  go  up  to  confer  upon  regional  matters. 
The  second — the  top  storey — holds  a  national  body  on  each  side, 
the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  on  the  voluntary  side  and, 
on  the  government  side,  the  comparatively  new  Joint  Blind  Wel- 
fare Committee  of  the  County  Councils  Association  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Municipal  Corporations,  representing  the  local  authori- 
ties, and  our  old  friend  the  Blind  Department  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  to  the  Minister  of  Health.  The  work  of  the  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Minister  is  voluntary,  an  instance 
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of  the  close  interweaving  of  the  voluntary  and  official  elements. 
Between  these  two,  on  the  top  floor,  there  is  ag-ain  direct  touch. 
Now  we  have  run  over  the  framework  of  local  responsibility  and 
of  its  reg-ional  and  national  g-rouping,  with  its  voluntary  and  state 
parts.  Close  by,  and  in  constant  touch  with  our  building,  there 
is  a  colony  of  houses,  large  and  small — these  are  the  agencies 
giving  specialized  services,  used  by  both  the  voluntary  and  the 
government  units,  providing  schools,  homes,  training,  employ- 
ment, apparatus,  literature,  library  service,  care  of  special  cases 
of  the  blind,  entertainment,  and  so  on.  Nearly  all  the  agencies 
giving  these  special  services  are  voluntary,  but  some  of  the  schools 
belong  to  local  authorities.  The  local  units,  both  voluntary  and 
statutory  call  upon  these  special  services  to  help  them.  They 
send  blind  people  to  these  schools,  homes,  workshops,  etc.,  and 
they  distribute  the  literature,  wireless,  etc.,  that  the  special  agen- 
cies supply. 

I  want  you  to  imagine  what  the  workers  in  the  other  services 
are  doing  while  you  are  going  in  and  out  of  the  homes  of  the 
blind.  You  have  a  pretty  good  idea  what  the  local  societies  are 
doing.  You  act  as  their  eyes  and  ears.  They  are  sending  out 
money  regularly,  encouraging  and  guiding  local  committees  and 
workers,  reporting  on  all  the  work  done  to  the  local  authorities 
they  serve,  estimating  their  financial  needs  for  the  next  year, 
publishing  their  report  and  accounts  for  the  past  year,  conferring 
with  their  neighbours  on  common  problems,  collecting  volun- 
tary funds  and  stirring  up  the  interest  of  the  general  public. 
The  local  authorities  are  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  what  they  do, 
receiving  reports,  considering  them  in  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
Committee  of  the  Council,  supplying  much  of  the  money  needed, 
and  satisfying  themselves  that  a  just  amount  is  spent  on  the  blind. 
The  Counties  Associations  are  considering  the  problems  brought 
up  by  their  constituent  units,  holding  conferences  to  thrash  them 
out,  circulating  information  to  all  the  units,  recommending  the 
methods  of  one  area  to  others,  pooling  experience,  and  doing 
everything  which  may  raise  the  standard  of  the  work.  The  Union 
of  Counties  Associations  is  receiving  regional  problems,  holding 
conferences  to  consider  them,  circulating  results  and  other  infor- 
mation, pooling  local  and  regional  experience,  serving  as  a  nation- 
al link,  speaking  with  one  voice  to  bodies  outside  its  own  system. 
What  the  special  services  are  doing  is  more  obvious.  The  Sun- 
shine Homes  care  for  babies  who  cannot  be  reared  at  home,  the 
schools  (day  and  residential)  care  for  the  children,  the  training 
institutions  train  the  adolescents  and  adults  in  trades  and  profes- 
sions, the  workshops  and  home  workers'  schemes  help  trained 
workers  to  find  work  and  to  do  it  well,  the  homes  care  for  the 
aged  and  incapable,  the  Library  lends  books  and  music  through- 
out the  world,    the   Library  and    the   National    Institute   produce 
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books  and  music,  the  National  Institute  makes  apparatus  and 
games  and  publishes  magazines,  the  money  trusts  give  grants  and 
pensions,  the  British  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind  "  Fund  appeals  for 
money  for  wireless  and  supplies  sets,  St.  Dunstan's  looks  after 
the  men  and  women  blinded  in  the  last  war,  this  College  helps 
teachers.  Some  agencies,  for  instance,  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  and  this  great  institution  whose  hospitality  we  are  now 
enjoying,  perform  several  special  functions.  I  think  the  Birming- 
ham Royal  Institution  tops  the  list,  acting  as  a  school,  a  training 
institution,  a  workshop,  a  home  workers'  scheme,  a  hostel,  a 
home,  and,  in  addition  to  these  special  services,  acting  as  a  local 
society. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  a  particular  agency  is,  look  it  up  in 
this  invaluable  little  red  book,  The  Year  Book  and  Directory  of 
Agencies  for  the  Blind,  for  the  compilation  of  which  your  Branch 
Chairman,  Miss  Thomas,  was  largely  responsible.  Every  worker 
for  the  blind  should  keep  a  copy  handy.  It  is  published  by  the 
National  Institute,  and  I  believe  a  new  edition  of  it  is  being 
prepared. 

One  more  point  about  the  special  services  :  the  workshops  and 
the  home  workers'  schemes  have  a  national  group  in  the  Associa- 
tion of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  and  they  have  also  regional 
committees  of  that  Association. 

It  is  complicated.  How  can  it  be  simplified?  *'  Simplissimus  " 
has  told  us  ways.  A  strenuous  effort  for  simplification  is  being 
made  now.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  all  the  national 
functions  shall  be  vested  in  one  body,  representing  all  the  interests 
concerned. 

Whatever  happens  we  must  preserve  the  good  side  of  volun- 
tary and  the  good  side  of  state  help,  not  forgetting  that  we  must 
desire  for  the  blind  only  that  share  of  state  help  which  is  just,  in 
proportion  to  the  claims  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  There  are 
other  afflicted  classes,  notably  that  huge  and  very  sad  class,  the 
mentally  defective,  and  the  state  has  also  obligations  to  fulfil  to  the 
fit  and  the  whole  community ;  it  takes  wise  heads  to  decide  how 
an  area's  resources  shall  be  allotted  to  all  these  purposes.  And 
here  I  should  like  to  remark  what  a  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to 
those  people  who  work  as  councillors.  They  are  often  critcised, 
even  cavilled  at.  They  work  hard — they  do  it  for  love  of  the 
places  they  belong  to,  and  we  should  be  thankful  that  they  are 
willing  to  undertake  the  onerous  task.  Indeed,  their  part  in  state 
work  is  voluntary ;  another  instance  of  how  closely  the  two  ele- 
ments are  interwoven.  We  must  cherish  that  happy  combination 
of  which   England  is  so  justly  proud. 

There  is  a  limit  to  what  should  be  allotted  to  work  for  the 
blind  from  state  resources,  but  with  voluntary  service  it  is  differ- 
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ent.  It  comes  from  that  joyous  bottomless  spring*  within  each  indi- 
vidual and  springs  even  more  abundantly  as  it  is  poured  out.  Part 
of  our  work  is  to  direct  that  precious  spring  and  to  show  how  it 
can  be  put  to  the  best  use  for  the  blind. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  work  for  the  blind  without  men- 
tioning work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  In  1930  the.  Union 
of  Counties  Associations  set  up  a  standing  committee  called  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee,  which  is  exploring  the  whole 
field  of  prevention.  It  has  already  made  recommendations,  which 
are  published  in  two  reports,  a  Report  on  the  Certification  of  Blind- 
ness and  the  Ascertainment  of  the  Causes  of  Blindness,  in  a  blue 
cover,  and  a  Report  on  Hereditary  Blindness,  in  a  red  cover.  The 
blue  one  recommends  certain  methods  of  examination  of  a  per- 
son's eyes  to  settle  whether  he  should  be  registered  as  blind  or 
not,  and  includes  a  form  for  the  record  of  that  eye  examination, 
which  will  not  only  record  the  finding,  but  will  provide  useful 
information  for  research  into  the  causes  of  blindness.  Authorities 
were  adopting  these  methods  and  form  gradually  ;  now  the  Minister 
of  Health  has  just  adopted  the  recommendations  and  has  asked 
all  local  authorities  to  use  the  methods  and  the  form  when  exam- 
ining persons'  eyes  in  order  to  settle  whether  those  persons  ought 
to  be  registered  as  blind.  The  Minister's  formal  approval  marks 
an  important  step  and  sets  the  seal  of  official  recognition  on  that 
item  of  the  Committee's  work.  Information  for  research  into  the 
causes  of  blindness  has  never  been  collected  on  a  largfe  scale  in 
any  country.  The  Prevention  Committee  must  do  this  big  piece 
of  work  before  it  has  even  reliable  data  to  consider.  It  hopes  one 
day  to  know  which  are  the  most  prevalent  causes  and  how  to 
remedy  them.  I  must  not  dwell  on  prevention,  but  I  have  touched 
on  it  because  I  think  the  knowledge  that  that  work  is  being  done 
must  be  an  encouragement  to  you.  Eminent  ophthalmic  surgeons, 
assisted  by  adminstrators,  are  doing  their  best  to  prevent  the 
handicap  you  are  alleviating  from  being-  perpetually  renewed. 


[A  short  account  of  a  Demonstration  and  Concert  at  Langa — a 
Native  Location.] 

SIDE-LIGHTS. 

By  I.  J.  Lawrence. 

The  bus  arrived  promptly  to  the  minute,  and  30  children,  a 
chairman  (we  had  to  provide  our  own),  a  lecturer,  a  pianist,  a 
*'  jintlcman  spook,"  Braille  apparatus,  soaked  cane,  basketry 
tools,  and  other  stage  properties  were  packed,  like  the  proverbial 
herrings,  into  a  space,  which,  by  all  the  laws  of  traffic  control. 
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allowed  for  20  persons  only  !  Such  tig-ht  fitting,  however,  did  not 
daunt  our  spirits,  and,  as  we  rattled  off  down  the  school  road, 
hearts  were  light  and  voices  g-ay.  Nor  did  the  first  ominous  drops 
of  an   approaching  storm  have   much  effect. 

We  had  covered  a  distance  of  perhaps  20  out  of  our  24  miles 
to  the  first  break  in  our  journey  when  we  discovered,  to  our  dis- 
may, that  we  had,  like  the  young  lady  of  celebrated  fame,  taken 
"  The  Wrong  Turning  !  "  and  were  lost  on  the  Cape  Flats. 
To  the  uninitiated  this  may  mean  little  or  nothing,  but  to  those 
who  experience  the  disaster  it  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly,  for  these 
Flats  (an  isthmus  joining  the  Cape  Peninsula  to  the  rest  of  S. 
Africa,  vide  the  g-eography  books  !)  are  intersected  by  numerous 
roads  of  sand,  with  neither  sign  nor  light,  which  wander  away 
into  the  "  bush,"  to  end  up  at  a  "  pandokkie,"  or  mud  hut,  or  at 
a  "  house  " — save  the  mark  ! — made  of  flattened-out  pieces  of  the 
ubiquitous  paraffin  tin.  In  the  rainy  season  stretches  of  water  lie 
everywhere,  and  the  unwary  driver,  on  a  dark  night  such  as  this, 
might  find  himself  axle-deep  in  mud,  while  a  gentle  stream  of 
water  played  "  tag  "  with  the  innards  of  his  engine  !  And  much 
labour  and  language  (we  are  a  bilingual  country,  remember,  so 
there  would  be  a  double  quantity  of  the  latter  !)  would  have  to  be 
expended  before  a  sadly  harassed  bus  could  pull  itself  out,  and 
retreat  in  good  order. 

However,  to  us  the  fates  were  kind,  and  we  were  saved  such 
an  experience,  finally  arriving  at  a  suburb  of  Cape  Town,  called 
after  the  Earl  of  Athlone,  sometime  Governor-General  of  South 
Africa.  Here  we  stopped  to  deliver  several  pounds  of  pork  to  a  sis- 
ter institution.  The  deceased  was,  in  life,  a  fine  porker  of  some  18 
months'  old,  and  the  pride  and  joy  of  one  of  our  blind  lads,  who  had 
raised  a  couple  of  pigs,  as  his  out-of-school  hobby.  We  naturally 
shared  his  pride  in  being  able  to  supply  "  home-grown  "  pork,  as 
a  sideline  to  our  other  activities  ! 

The  rest  of  the  journey  to  Langa  was  over  desolate  and  lonely 
road  and  veld,  and  here  again  we  had  to  travel  warily,  for  fear 
of  '*  dongas,"  sluits,  dips  and  other  trials  of  the  South  African 
motorist. 

The  branches  of  large  trees  swept  the  top  and  sides  of  our 
bus  with  fearsome  noises,  and  considerably  startled  the  blind  occu- 
pants. It  was  with  relief  that  at  last  we  heard  voices  and  saw 
lights  suddenly  appear,  and  knew  ourselves  at  our  destination. 

Langa  is  a  native  location,  and  we  had  come  to  show  these 
ignorant  and  unbelieving  people  a  little  of  what  education  for 
the  blind  could  mean,  and  to  gently  persuade  reluctant  and  sus- 
picious mothers  and  grandmothers  (the  latter  have  most  say,  gen- 
erally !)  to  send  us  their  afflicted  and  neglected  offspring. 
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The  building  caused  us  to  heave  a  sigh  of  reHef,  as  it  was 
a  large  and  commodious  one,  in  which  a  hastily-constructed  plat- 
form had  been  arranged.  We  had  feared  a  "  daub  "  erection, 
with  mud  floor  and  no  facilities  of  any  kind. 

We  were  introduced  in  a  long  harangue  by  the  local  school- 
master, who  spoke  with  many  "  clicks  "  and  "  qulu  "  and  other 
tricks  of  the  tongue,  in  one  of  the  native  languages.  We  then 
listened  to  a  long  hymn  in  the  same  language,  accompanied  by 
much  rolling  of  white  eyeballs  ini  dusky  faces,  and  much  swaying 
of  bodies  to  the  rhythm.  The  harmony  was  beautiful,  and  even  we 
few  cold-blooded  "  whites  "  felt  the  atmosphere,  and  were  almost 
moved  to  sway  and  posture  in  time  to  the  waves  of  lovely  sound 
that  rolled  through  the  hall. 

A  speech  from  our  chairman,  every  phrase  of  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Zulu,  or  Kosa,  by  an  interpreter,  began  our  proceed- 
ings. We  had  "  school,"  with  two  or  three  groups  of  children 
from  the  kindergarten  class  to  standard  V,  a  typewriting  class,  a 
basketry  demonstration,  and  a  short  explanation  of  "  blind  " 
methods.  Every  word  and  phrase  had  to  be  translated,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  chairman's  speech.  I  found  it  a  very  difficult  matter, 
as  it  was  my  first  experience  of  this  kind,  and  when  I  was  carried 
away  with  what  I  was  saying  I  frequently  found  myself  forgetting 
my  black  "  shadow  "  and  running  on  much  too  fast!  I  wished 
heartily  that  I  had  been  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  and  so  could 
have  dispensed  with  his  aid.  However,  for  a  first  attempt  I  think 
it  was  a  fairly  creditable  performance,  and  the  interpreter  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  his  part,  even  if  the  lecturer  didn't. 

The  concert  followed.  I  will  spare  you  details  of  this.  You 
will  no  doubt  guess  what  it  was  like — part  songs  of  several  kinds, 
one  or  two  native  songs  by  "  Our  Blind  Bantu  Harmonisers  "  (as 
we  call  ourselves),  a  couple  of  dances  and  a  recitation  or  two.  The 
last  item  might  interest  you.  It  was  a  play,  written  and  arranged 
by  some  of  the  boys  themselves  :  The  Jintleman  Spook,  and  briefly 
went  thus  : — 

Opening  Scene — A  cafe  near  the  dock.  Cape  Town.  Proprietor 
and  four  men  found  seated  round  a  table  having  a  smoke  and  a 
drink. 

One  customer  is  a  "  backveldu,"  who  speaks  half  in  Afrikaans 
and  half  in  English,  and  not  very  well  in  either.  They  are  talking 
about  a  ghost  who  haunts  the  cafe,  supposed  to  be  that  of  an 
English  sailor  of  the  early  days.  He  was  murdered  in  bed  by  a 
companion,  after  escaping  from  their  ship  wrecked  in  Table  Bay. 

An  English  sailor  arrives  just  then  from  his  boat,  seeking 
rooms  for  the  night,  and  while  he  has  supper,  the  Afrikaanu  tells 
him  about  the  spook,  the  existence  of  which  the  Englishman  pooh 
poohs  !    That  night  the  ghost  *'  walked,"  and  paid  a  visit  to  the 
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unbelieving-  sailor,  who,  however,  turned  his  revolver  on  it.  The 
play  ends  happily  and  uproariously  when  the  **  dead  "  spook  turns 
out  to  be  the  very  much  alive  and  almost  blasphemous  "  back- 
veldu." 

An  amusing  personage  in  the  play  is  Charlie,  the  waiter,  who 
plays  his  part,  a  funny  one,  very  creditably. 

Our  black  friends  appreciated  the  play  immensely,  and  this,  in 
spite  of  language  difficulties. 

Speeches  in  several  languages  followed,  collections  were  taken, 
tea  was  dispensed,  and  we  were  much  relieved  when  at  last  we 
were  allowed  to  repack  ourselves  in  the  bus.  The  penetrating 
perfume  of  '*  Bouquet  D'Afrike  "  was  getting  just  a  little  too 
concentrated  for  our  liking  ! 

We  had  scarcely  got  settled  and  off,  before  several  small  heads 
•were  nid-nodding  and  finally  dropped  on  the  nearest  convenient 
shoulder.  The  elder  ones,  however,  started  a  second  concert,  and 
we  had  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  ride.  They  wandered  from  opera 
pieces,  English  songs,  Scotch  songs,  Afrikaans  songs,  plantation 
ditties,  negro  spirituals,  native  choruses,  to  hymns — Afrikaans 
and  English.  I  found  it  in  my  heart  to  wish  that  they  had  shown 
something  of  the  same  enthusiasm  during  the  first  concert. 

Bumps,  crashes,  dips  and  turns,  and  at  last  a  final  wide  bend, 
a  chorus  of  "  Die  Skool  se  pad  !  "  (literally — the  school's  road), 
and  a  last  harmonious  rendering,  "  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet 
again,"  and  we  are  home.  The  time  is  12-45  ^-m-  A  scramble 
round  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire  in  cookie's  kitchen,  a  cup  of 
steaming  cocoa,  and  so  to  bed. 


MIDLAND    BRANCH. 

A  meeting,  with  record  attendance,  was  held  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  on  November  nth.  Visi- 
tors appreciated  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  toy  railway  track 
and  other  outdoor  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  Kindergarten  itself. 
Tea  was  provided  and  members  enjoyed  the  half  hour's  social 
intercourse. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Starling  on  The  General  Trend  of 
Events  in  the  Blind  World  To-day. 

**  When  I  promised  to  speak  to  you  on  this  subject  I  did  not 
know  that  there  would  appear  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Teacher 
of  the  Blind  an  allusion  to  coming  events.  The  suggestions  made 
by  the  writer  of  that  article,  however,  may  be  considered  by  many 
to  be  a  true  forecast  of  certain  lines  of  development. 
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"  The  question  of  amalgamation  was  brought  before  us  in 
that  article,  but  if  we  only  throw  our  minds  back  we  shall  re- 
member that  one  of  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  subject  was 
the  attitude  of  the  County  Councils'  Association,  who  suggested 
that  the  number  of  voluntary  bodies  undertaking  functions  in 
connection  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  appears  to  be  excessive, 
and  that  the  Minister  of  Health  should,  in  the  interest  of  efficient 
and  economical  administration,  endeavour  to  secure  greater  com- 
bination of  effort.  Whether  "  Simplissimus,"  whose  essay  we  have 
discussed  at  these  meetings,  was  partly  responsible  for  this  mood 
we  may  never  know.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain — a  move 
will  necessarily  be  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  organizations  at 
present  engaged  in  some  branch  of  our  work,  or  bring  them  under 
a  more  effective  control. 

"  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  with  such  organizations  as  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations,  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  and  the  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  the  future 
relationship  of  which  is  forming  an  interesting  topic  at  the  forth- 
coming meeting  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations,  but  rather 
with  institutions  charged  with  executive  powers  by  the  local 
authorities.  These  local  authorities  are,  by  reason  of  the  respon- 
sibility placed  upon  them  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  desiring 
to  know  more  about  blind  welfare  work,  and  have  in  fact  ap- 
pointed a  joint  committee  to  enquire  into  these  matters.  This 
committee  is  formed  of  representatives  of  the  County  Councils 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipalities,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  what  relation  this  body,  which  has  obviously 
been  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  advising  local  authorities  generally, 
will  bear  to  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Ministry   of  Health. 

"  If  amalgamations  are  to  take  place,  they  must  be  with  the 
sanction  and  support  of  the  local  authorities,  and  not  because  of 
any  pious  resolution  which  any  particular  body  may  have  placed  on 
record.  That  there  will  be  a  tendency  towards  amalgamation  or 
affiliation  is  certain,  and  in  this  process  is  it  not  likely  that  many 
small  and  inefficient  units  which  exist  at  present,  whether  educa- 
tional or  industrial,  will  be  merged  into  a  more  vigorous 
undertaking? 

The  number  of  children  now  being  admitted  to  our  schools  is 
becoming  less,  for  which  we  should  be  truly  thankful.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  should  therefore  be  reduced,  if  these  institutions 
are  to  be  made  economic  uni_ts.  Furthermore,  there  has  sprung 
up  throughout  the  country  a  large  number  of  small  industrial 
bodies,  many  of  them  employing  so  few  workers  that  they  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  be  conducted  economically. 

"  If  we  take  a  retrospective  view  we  shall  find  that  so  far  only 
weak   and   ineffective   organizations  have   been   completely   muni- 
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cipalised.  It  is  true  that  local  politics  have  had  their  influence, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  work  cannot  be  conducted  without 
political  prejudice.  Nevertheless,  the  voluntary  element  in  our 
work  has  become  so  small,  as  compared  with  the  ever-increasing 
financial  help  given  by  local  authorities,  that  a  keener  interest  is 
being  displayed  by  municipal  and  county  councils.  Unless,  there- 
fore, wc  can  conduct  our  work  efficiently,  we  must  of  necessity  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  municipality,  because  they  are  not  likely, 
whatever  their  p>olitical  bias,  to  allow  our  services  to  be 
mismanaged. 

'*  Now  let  us  examine  the  position  in  the  light  of  these  cir- 
cumstances :  whether  we  become  a  department  of  some  county 
or  county  borough  council,  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be 
a  tightening  of  control  on  their  part;  with  the  result  that  stricter 
regulations  will  be  enforced.  Already  there  are  evidences  of  this. 
Let  us  take  Certification  :  there  are  on  the  registers  of  many  large 
institutions  workers  who  /were  approved  under  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  on  the  recommendation  of  H.M.  inspectors.  Many  of 
these  personsjh^A^e  never  been  examined  by  an  ophthalmic  surgeon 
since  they  left  school.  Local  authorities  now  require  a  certificate 
of  blindness  for  all  on  the  register,  and  most  of  them  have  adopted 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee. 
This  means  that  all  must  be  examined,  including  old  employees 
already  referred  to.  The  examination  has  revealed  that  a  number 
of  so-called  blind  persons  are  not  in  fact  '  blind  '  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act.  These  cannot  remain  on  the  register,  and  in 
some  cases,  although  they  may  have  worked  as  blind  people  for  a 
considerable  period,  instructions  are  given  by  the  local  authority 
for  their  names  to  be  withdrawn.  As  their  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  our  work  concerns  only  the  blind,  can  you  wonder  at 
their   action?  ■ — 

"  In  the  field  of  Home  Teaching  one  can  predict  a  tendency  to  ; 
certain' cHanges.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  home  teach- 
erV  time  is  chiefly  spent  in  visiting,  and  that  only  the  minimum 
of  time  is  occupied  in  actual  teaching.  This  is  through  no  fault 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  this  work.  It  is  merely  the  outcome  of 
circumstances.  So  few  of  the  blind  visited  in  their  own  homes 
desire  to  be  taught,  whether  it  be  Braille,  Moon  or  handicrafts. 
The  question  being  asked  is  whether  any  useful  purpose  is  being 
served  by  so  many  visits?  It  is  true  that  in  many  areas  visits  are 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  paying  grants.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  establish  pay  centres,  and  if  this  practice  becomes  general,  as 
I  think  it  will,  especially  in  urban  areas,  fewer  home  teachers  will 
be  necessary.  I  also_feel  that  the  work  of  the  home  teacher  in  the 
future  will  be  concentrated  on  tlie  social  centre.  We  can  alsoi 
expect  locarauthorities  to  require  detailed  records  of  visits  paid,; 
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with  information  about  the  kind  of  service  rendered  during  the 
visits.  From  these  records  will  be  judged  the  efficacy  of  the  work 
of  the  home  teacher. 

"  Technical  Teaching,    too,   will  be  more  closely  watched   by 
the  local  authority.     I  am  informed  that  in  one  area  already  there 
is  a  strong  opposition  to  training  adult  blind  persons  in  the  ordin- 
ary occupations.     So  much  so  that  training  has  been  suspended. 
This  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for  workers. 
*  Why  train  if  you'  cannot  employ  at  the  end  of  training?  '  is  the 
question  they  ask.     One  thing  is  certain,  a  greater  care  will  have 
]   to  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  training,  and  only 
/   those  who  are  capable  of  producing  goods  of  a  high  standard  will 
L^e  retained  in  our  technical   departments. 

f        **  This  attitude  must  be  closly  associated  with  that  concerning 

'  employment  of  the  blind  in  either  workshops  or  home  workers' 
schemes.  The  trend  of  events  in  connection  with  our  industrial 
departments  is  to  make  them  efficient  commercially,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  this  connection  is  the  efficiency  of  the 
unit  of  labour  employed.  We  are  aware  that  commercial  success 
cannot  be  achieved  to  the  same  degree  as  in  a  normal  business, 

I  but  there  is,  or  should  be,  a  limit  to  which  trade  losses  should  soar. 

I  In  some  quarters  there  already  exists  a  strong  feeling  against  the 
employment  of  the  blind  in  workshops  and  home  workers' 
schemes,  and  if  some  people  had  their  way  these  industrial  depart- 

\  ments  would  be  abolished.  Whether  that  opinion  will  spread 
"depends  upon  the  attitude  the  local  authorities  adopt  towards  this 
question,  and  they  can  only  be  influenced  by  the  results  achieved — 
and  the  results  achieved  are  matters  which  lie  in  our  own  hands. 
We  are,  therefore,  absolutely  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  authorities.  We  are  no  longer  free  agents  to  admit  whom  we 
please  to  our  institutions,  or  to  legislate  with  the  same  freedom 
we  had  before  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act.  The 
relationship  existing  between  us  and  the  local  authority  is  that 
of  agent  and  principal.  We  are  the  former  paid  by  the  latter 
in  return  for  services  rendered.  Unless  we  give  value  we  shall 
lose  our  job,  and  the  work  will  be  undertaken  by  the  local  authori- 
ties themselves — in  other  words  the  services  will  become 
municipalised. 

"  With  these  few  remarks  I  leave  the  subject,  as  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  elaborate  on  the  effect  of  either  municipalisation 
or  amalgamation.  My  object  was  to  open  a  discussion  with  a 
view  to  giving  others  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinion.  What  I  have  said  may  be  open  to  question,  and  it 
would  be  intensely  interesting  to  know  what  others  feel  about  the 
matter.  Many  of  you  engaged  in  a  special  department  of  the  work 
may  hold  strong  views  on  the  subject  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  your 
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own  particular  work.  U  tliis  is  so  do  not  hesitate  to  contribute 
your  opinion. " 

A  keen  discussion  followed.  Ihe  question  of  amalgamation 
was  approached  from  various  angles.  It  was  realized  that  amal- 
gamation must  come,  but  as  far  as  the  branches  are  concerned  the 
matter  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  executive^  We,  as  individuals, 
have  a  responsibility.  There  is  a  danger  of  domination,  rather 
than  amalgamation.  The  various  units  must  have  freedom  to 
fulfil  their  functions.  No  particular  unit  should  dominate.  We, 
as  individuals,  must  use  our  influence  to  guide  events  and  watch 
keenly  for  developments. 

The  tendency  towards  municipalisation,  etc.,  is  comparatively 
recent.  At  one  time  institutions  were  in  the  sole  charge  of  chari- 
tably-minded people.  Nowadays  we  make  the  blind  as  self-sup- 
porting as  possible  by  giving  them  education  and  finding  them 
employment.  In  the  future  the  local  authorities  will  assume  more 
power  and  eventually  the  whole!  problem  of  the  blind  will  change. 
There  will  be  a  greater  discrimination  between  the  trainable  and 
the  untrainable.  The  question  may  arise  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
wiser  to  make  the  blind  pensionable  straight  away  and  so  save 
the  expense  of  endeavouring  to  train  them.  Again,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  partially  blind.  The  proportion  of  totally  blind 
is  very  small,  while  the  number  of  pupils  who  will  not  be  certified 
blind  at  the  age  of  i6  years  may  be  about  40%.  Will  this  create 
a  problem  for  the  blind  societies  or  for  the  juvenile  employment? 
It  is  a  problem  which  will  not  diminish.  There  are  many  who 
have  been  employed  as  blind  persons  for  years  and  who  have  now 
been  decertified  and  have  become  a  part  of  the  great  national 
problem  of  unemployment.  The  question  of  employment  is  a 
much  more  diflficult  one  at  the  age  of  16  years  than  at  14  years, 
while  blind  schools  are  not  the  right  environment  for  the  partially- 
sighted.     The  Board  of  Education  wishes  to  segregate  the  two. 

Should  the  blind  of  any  large  town  be  centralised  under  one 
roof  for  daily  training  and  social  welfare,  home  teaching,  as 
known  at  present,  would  then  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Would 
there  be  a  large  proportion  of  people  unfitted  to  travel  daily? 

At  present  local  authorities  are  responsible  for  blind  persons 
only,  but  the  problem  of  those  with  defective  sight  will  need  to  be 
faced  in  any  new  organization.  Will  the  local  authorities  realise 
that  those  with  defective  sight  are  suffering  particular  hardships 
when  forced  to  compete  in  a  seeing  world?  We  must  be  ready 
with  suggestions  and  answers  to  questions  when  local  authorities 
eventually  take  full  control.  They  will  need  help  from  those  who 
from  long  experience  understand  the  problems  of  the  blind  world. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

At  I  Russell  Road,  Moseley, 
Birming-ham  13, 

November  2^rd,  1933. 
Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch  in  Birmingham 
in  the  various  references  to  home  teaching  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  most  vital  part  of  that  service  was  ignored. 

When  I  was  appointed  as  a  home  teacher  eight  years  ago,  the 
ideal  set  before  me  at  the  interview  was  to  become  a  friend  to  the 
blind,  and  I  was  reminded  that  there  was  a  spiritual  side  to  the 
work  !  To  establish  such  human  contacts  as  will  gain  confidence 
and  win  friendship  is  not  work  that  can  be  tabulated  on  a  card 
week  by  week,  but  it  is  work  which  may  transform  lives,  and  give 
hope  where  was  despair.  If  the  trend  of  the  future  is  to  officialise 
the  work  of  home  teaching,  quite  unnecessary  clerical  duties  will 
embarrass  blind  home  teachers,  whose  contribution  to  the  real 
work  is  most  valuable,  and  a  quite  different  type  of  candidate  will 
be  considered,  when  new  appointments  are  made. 

The  ability  to  teach  handicrafts  and  organize  a  social  centre 
should  not  be  the  only  qualification  considered  in  the  appointment 
of  a  home  teacher.  Personal  qualities  of  tact,  patience,  sympathy 
and  refinement  are  indispensable  to  secure  the  friendship  of  those 
she  visits. 

Though  there  may  be  less  teaching  of  Braille  and  Moon,  there 
is  a  new  and  very  important  factor  of  education  in  the  homes  of 
the  blind,  to  which  no  allusion  was  made  at  this  meeting — the 
wireless.  The  wireless  has  brought  world  interests  into  the  homes 
of  our  blind  friends,  and  a  home  teacher  has  a  fresh  outlet  for  her 
resources  in  sharing  the  delights  and  removing  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  wireless  listener. 

Here  in  Birmingham  we  have  not  found  it  possible  to  form 
wireless  discussion  groups,  but  in  many  homes  1  visit  I  am  asked 
my  opinion  on  various  talks,  and  if  I  can  explain  any  obscure 
points  and  deepen  interest  thereby,  I  feel  as  definite  a  contribution 
to  the  visit  has  been  made  as  though  I  had  given  a  lesson  in  Braille 
or  some  handicraft. 

If  increasing  officialism  ignores  the  many-sidedness  of  home 
teaching,  its  best  work  will  cease,  and  the  sufferers  will  be  the 
sick,  infirm  and  lonely  for  whom  no  teaching  is  possible,  who  can 
attend  no  social  centre,  but  for  whom  the  visit  of  their  friend,  the 
home  teacher,  has  become  the  eagerly  welcomed  incident  of  the 
week. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Grey. 
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National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  Wi, 

November  6th,  1933. 
Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you  a  brief  account  of 
a  little  invention  vi^hich  I  am  sure  will  interest  your  readers. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  a  statement  in  Mr.  Selby's  paper, 
entitled  :  Some  Thoughts  on  Music  and  Pianoforte  Tuning  for 
the  Blind,  in  the  November  issue  of  your  journal,  which  referred 
to  M.  Thiberge's  apparatus  enabling  blind  teachers  to  teach  staff 
notation  to  seeing  pupils.  For  the  past  twelve  months  my 
**  Music  Indicator,"  serving  the  same  purpose,  has  been  on  sale  at 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  has  been  very  much 
appreciated  by  blind  music  teachers,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
also  abroad.  It  goes  very  much  further  in  the  teaching  of  music 
than  the  Thiberge  model,  for  with  the  "  Music  Indicator,"  the 
teacher  is  able  to  display  separately  to  the  pupil  more  than  twice 
the  number  of  character^  than  the  French  design. 

Yours  faithfully, 

P.  T.  Mayhew, 
Secretary,  Music  Department. 

Blind  Music  Teachers'  Long-Felt  Want  Supplied. 

There  is  on  sale  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the 
Mayhew  Music  Indicator,  price  4s.  8d.  (3s.  6d.  special  price  to 
purchasers  in  the  British  Empire),  which  enables  the  blind  music 
master  to  teach  both  staff  and  sol-fa  notations  to  his  sighted  pupils. 

It  consists  of  a  wooden  frame,  20  inches  by  8  inches,  with  a 
window  frame  in  the  centre  2  inches  by  i  inch.  By  means 
of  a  slide  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  which  is  quite  easy  to  manipu- 
late, the  blind  music  teacher  displays  in  the  window  80  pictures — 
63  staff  notation  and  17  tonic  sol-fa. 

Above  and  below  the  slide  appear  Braille  scales  of  signs, 
corresponding  to  the  pictures  shown  in  the  window.  By  drawing 
the  slide  along,  levelling  the  index  dot  on  the  slide  to  that  on  the 
Braille  scale,  the  desired  result  is  obtained,  and  the  teacher  knows 
that  he  is  showing  to  the  pupil  the  picture  indicated  on  the  Braille 
scale. 

Teacher  and  pupil  sit  opposite  one  another  with  the  Music 
Indicator  standing  on  the  table  between  them,  and  the  great 
advantage  is  that  the  pupil  sees  only  the  sign  that  the  teacher 
wishes  to  show. 

The  Mayhew  Music  Indicator  will  meet  a  long-felt  want,  and 
its  low  price  will  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  every  blind  music 
teacher. 
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[The  New  Beacon  for  May,  1932,  contained  an  illustrated  account 
of  the  work  of  the  Austrian  blind  sculptor,  Berthold  Ordner. 
We  have  received  from  this  ingenious  artist  a  broadcast  lecture 
which  he  delivered  recently,  giving-  an  account  of  his  method 
and  his  aims.  Apart  from  its  primary  interest,  the  lecture  is  an 
unconscious  revelation  of  the  psychology  of  blindness,  a  sub- 
ject much  to  the  fore  just  now  and  is  therefore  a  most  useful 
study.  ] 

IS   A  BLIND   MAN   CAPABLE   OF    CREATING 
ARTISTIC   WORKS  ?— Broadcasting  Lecture. 

By  Berthold  Ordner. 

When  listening  by  chance  to  a  lecture  of  a  blind  man  this 
blissful  acquisition  of  broadcasting  made  me  consider  whether  I 
could  not  interest  myself  sufficiently  in  the  creating  of  artistic 
works,  even  in  my  state  of  blindness.  I  will  try  to  answer  this 
question  here,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  answer  will  prove 
satisfactory,  especially  in  view  of  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal. 

Four  years  ago  I  lost  my  sight.  At  first  this  naturally  affected 
me  immensely  and  depressed  me  in  mind  and  soul.  But  all  this 
racking  of  brain  did  not  help  me  in  the  least  and  perforce  it 
needed  great  self-restraint  to  accustom  myself  to  my  unhappy  state. 
The  next  step  to  regain  the  equilibrium  of  my  mind  was  to  seek 
some  fitting  occupation  which  might  help  me  to  overcome  my 
fate,  at  least  for  some  hours  of  the  day.  For  without  a  fitting 
occupation  it  was  hardly  possible  to  bear  it.  Among  those  who 
have  become  blind  only  they  will  be  content  who  find  satisfaction 
in  work  which  helps  them  to  overcome  their  sufferings. 

Paradoxical  as  this  may  sound  1  must  confess  that  the  sculp- 
tural art  has  given  me  even  more  than  I  expected  from  it.  For 
me  only  plastic  forming  came  into  consideration.  The  essentials 
for  such  work  are,  for  a  blind  man,  feeling  and  the  memory  of 
what  he  has  seen  before.  Naturally  one  cannot  engage  in  large 
compositions,  and  never  compete  with  a  recognized  sculptor. 
But  my  aim  was  already  fulfilled  when  I  was  able  to  pass  some 
hours  of  the  day  and,  moreover,  awaken  the  interest  of  the  on- 
looker in  my  work.  Experience  taught  me  that  my  works  did 
not  betray  at  all  that  they  had  been  done  by  a  non-seeing  person, 
as  you  may  gather  for  yourselves  from  the  reproductions.  One 
generally  conceives  of  a  blind  person  as  a  weak  and  clumsy  one. 
That  this  often  is  not  the  case  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  prominent 
blind  men  have  lived  at  all  times  and  have  created  great  things 
in  every  branch  of  intellect.  I  even  believe  that  a  blind  man  is  not 
easily  dissuaded  from  his  work  and  shows  a  greater  zeal  and 
eagerness  in  it.  This  eagerness  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  he 
who  does  not    sec  will    meet  with   much    greater  difficulty  when 
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creating-  an  artistic  work  than  a  normal  man.  He  who  sees  can 
follow  the  present  state  of  his  work  by  the  simple  fact  of  regarding 
it ;  while  the  man  who  does  not  see  must  make  for  himself  such  a 
survey  by  long-  and  weary  feeling-  and  touching.  This  explains 
the  great  diligence  which  the  blind  man  uses  in  his  work. 

Now  I  shall  tell  you  something  of  my  workshop.  As  long 
as  I  was  in  the  possession  of  my  eyesight  the  contemplation  of 
plastic  art  was  full  of  joy  for  me,  and  this  explains  why  my 
interest  was  unflagging  even  after  I  had  become  blind.  When  I 
was  convinced  that  in  my  state  I  must  turn  my  thoughts  to  other 
things  I  naturally  chose  that  which  had  offered  so  much  to  me 
formerly.  After  various  trials  with  different  materials  I  decided 
to  use  brass  wire.  I  will  try  now  to  give  you  a  picture  of  the 
technique  of  my  labour.  This  brass  wire  is  of  various  thicknesses  ; 
my  only  tools  are  flat-nosed  pliers  and  pincers.  Before  beginning 
any  work  I  conceive  it  fully.  Then  I  form  with  the  wire  the 
picture  that  I  see  in  my  imagination.  I  begin  to  sketch  it ;  for 
me  the  wire  is  what  the  lead  pencil  means  to  the  draughtsman. 
At  first  I  draw  the  contour.  By  this  the  size  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  object  are  already  indicated.  As  with  drawing,  so  also 
in  my  work,  the  contour  is  the  basis  for  the  further  execution  of 
the  object  to  be  formed.  The  correct  contour  here  and  there  is 
the  presupposition  for  success.  When  it  is  correctly  made  I  pro- 
ceed to  form  exactly  its  breadth.  The  whole  thing  is  done  first 
in  the  rough,  then  the  muscles,  joints  and  all  other  details  are 
put  in.  When  all  this  is  done  I  pass  on  to  underlining  still  more 
thoroughly  the  movements  of  my  figures.  What  I  mean  by  the 
term  "  movement  "  you  will  understand  clearly  when  you  look,  for 
example,  at  the  reproduction  of  wSt.  George.  Here  you  see  that  the 
horse  is  rearing  with  fright,  the  dragon  on  the  other  side  wounded 
to  death  by  the  knight's  lance  falls  backward  to  the  ground.  I 
require  of  my  figures  that  they  give  the  utmost  they  can.  W^hen 
I  consider  that  my  Don  Quixote,  who  from  birth  onward  is  some- 
what timid  and  nervous,  has  to  keep  seated  on  his  horse  standing 
on  a  ball,  then  you  will  understand  what  I  demand  from  my  figures. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  my  rapier-fencer  is  standing  quietly  and 
steadily,  while  lunging  forward  he  must  be  able  to  thrust  with  his 
blade.  Finally,  I  am  not  content  when  Death  rides  hard  on  his 
horse,  he  must  mow  with  his  scythe  as  he  rides. 

A  great  advantage  in  my  work  is  that  it  is  very  clean  work, 
a  thing  one  cannot  say  of  modelling  and  moulding  in  plaster 
and  clay,  the  mediums  in  which  1  first  tried  to  model.  Besides, 
apart  from  the  expense  involved,  it  made  the  place  very  dirty. 
My  method  is  much  cheaper,  for  the  wire  does  not  cost  much,  and, 
secondly,  my  method  of  work  takes  much  less  time.  Led  by  these 
experiences  I  decided  to  form  in  wire  and  in  this  manner  avoided 
casting  with  all  its  disadvantages.     As  soon  as  I  have  finished  the 
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moulding-  I  begin  to  build  up  my  wirework  on  a  board,  a  ball  or 
any  firm  basis,  and  my  labour  can  fulfil  its  purpose. 

My  joy  and  delight  in  the  creation  of  wire-sculpture  is  still 
undiminished,  with  the  result  that  my  technique  too  is  always 
developing,  and  in  my  later  works  I  have  used  more  than  one 
kind  of  wire.  In  my  Donkey  and  Cart  I  already  combined  two 
sorts,  iron  wire  and  brass  wire.  Thus  the  onlooker  will  find 
variety  even  in  the  colouring.  In  my  Palm  Tree  with  Crocodile, 
which,  in  the  meantime,  has  been  bought  by  the  Berlin  State 
Museum  for  the  Blind,  you  will  see  three  different  shades  of 
colour — iron,  brass  and  copper — which  increases  my  work  but 
adds  to  its  charm.  It  is  obvious  that  when  you  become  absorbed 
in  your  labour  new  ideas  are  conceived  with  every  new  work,  thus 
you  will  perceive  in  my  later  works  essential  progress,  even  in 
my  choice  of  the  subject.  My  Dancer  was  already  combined  with 
corals,  and  now  I  add  to  my  wire  also  stones,  which  make  the 
object  created  much  more  interesting.  In  my  other  works  you  will 
see  employed  mother-of-pearl,  ivory  and  glass.  You  see  that 
my  Bird  of  Paradise  stands  on  a  beautiful  veined  marble,  while 
for  my  Siegfried  with  the  Dragon  I  used  highly-polished  ebony 
as  a  postament.  In  one  of  my  latest  works  you  can  see  all  these 
new  materials  combined.  One  group  represents  a  stag  drawing  a 
sledge  and  is  mounted  on  ebony.  The  stag  is  made  of  various 
thicknesses  of  wire,  while  on  the  sledge  a  great  glass  bowl  is 
set.  Thus  I  proceed  to  ever  new  and  more  complicated  tasks 
with  continued  diligence  and  delight. 

My  work  had  not  yet  been  introduced  to  the  general  public 
because  of  the  novelty  of  my  creations.  Yet  I  did  not  give  up 
hope  of  being  able  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  public  too.  The 
first  signs  came  when  the  well-known  dealer  in  art,  Dr.  Nirenstein, 
made  the  experiment  of  exhibiting  2"^  of  my  works  in  his  New 
Gallery. 

I  must  tell  of  all  this  that  those  like  me  may  imagine  the  great 
enthusiasm  with  which  I  grasped  this  unique  opportunity  to  give 
publicity  to  my  work  and  how  I  regained  once  more  my  courage 
which  I  thought  quite  lost.  My  aim  is  to  make  myself  independ- 
ent and  to  be  taken  as  a  perfectly  normal  being.  We  blind  men 
can  compete  with  the  seeing,  for  there  are  many  who  have  sight 
and  do  not  see,  therefore  I  wish  to  show  what  I  am  seeing  and 
what  is  fleeting  before  my  mind  and  in  my  mind.  In  my  next 
exhibition  you  will  see  an  abundance  of  figures,  animals,  plants, 
single  and  in  groups,  severe  and  gay.  Especially  there  will  be 
represented  exotic,  antedeluvial  and  not  yet  born  animals. 

I  sent  photographs  of  my  work  to  various  institutes  of  art 
but  did  not  say  that  all  these  were  made  by  a  blind  man.  And 
what  do  you  think  !  I  received  information  from  very  prominent 
personages  that  no  one  could  tell  that  all  these  works  were  created 
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by  a  blind  man.  All  this  increased  my  joy  in  my  labour,  and 
thus  I  am  working  with  redoubled  zeal  to  g-et  back  to  normal  life. 
I  never  imagined  that  my  work  would  also  bring  me  material 
gain.  My  aim  was  fulfilled  that  I  could  pass  my  time  in  very 
interesting  work.  I  cannot  compare  my  work  to  forced  manual 
labour,  where  each  grip  means  a  trouble  and  the  working  time  is 
determined  exactly.  The  work  can  only  be  good  if  desire  is  there; 
one  feels  joy  in  working.  When  I  have  worked  for  some  weeks 
on  a  single  object  and  the  result  is  interesting  and  satisfying,  then 
my  purpose  is  perfectly  fulfilled. 

From  all  I  have  said  you  can  easily  conceive  that  I  am  fully 
occupied  by  my  most  interesting  work  and  the  different  negotia- 
tions connected  with  it.  I  have  created  by  it  a  new,  if  not  a  real, 
world,  where  I  live  and  can  give  full  play  to  my  imagination. 
The  greatest  punishment  is  to  be  forced  to  do  nothing,  therefore 
I  repeat  continually  the  words  mentioned  above  :  Only  he  can  be 
happy  and  contented  who  is  capable  of  employing  his  time. 


[From  The  Teachers  Forum,  September,  1933.] 

INDUSTRIAL    ARTS   IN    A   KINDERGARTEN    OF    A 
SCHOOL   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

By  Adelle  Mowry. 

Can  the  blind  child  formulate  and  carry  out  his  own  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  building  materials?  Two  years  ago  I  decided 
to  experiment  with  the  kindergarten  children  in  using  hammer, 
nails,  saw,  and  wood.  I  felt  that  the  kindergarten  in  a  school  for 
the  blind,  like  the  kindergarten  m  a  school  for  the  seeing,  should 
build  up  the  right  work  attitudes  and  habits,  and  it  must  be  done 
by  creating  stimulating  situations  in  which  the  child  may  learn 
through  doing.  The  child  needs  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  his  creative  imagination.  Construction  work  rightly  planned 
gives  the  child  the  opportunity  for  independent  thinking  and  puts 
purpose  into  his  efforts.  The  blind  child  gains  his  impressions 
of  the  material  things  about  him  chiefly  through  his  sense  of 
touch.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  wood  work,  where  he  can 
experiment  with  materials,  is  a  most  satisfactory  medium  through 
which  to  develop  physical  co-ordination  and  clarify  his  ideas. 

A  small-sized  work  bench  with  a  good  vice  was  installed  in 
the  kindergarten.  This  was  supplemented  with  nails,  hammers, 
and  a  saw.  These  things,  with  a  good  supply  of  soft  wood  of 
various  lengths  and  thicknesses  which  were  secured  from  the 
carpenter's  shop,  roused  the  interest  of  the  children  and  stimulated 
many  individual  building  projects  such  as  air  planes,  wagons, 
trucks,   and  wheelbarrows. 
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The  children  at  first  needed  a  great  deal  of  help  in  using  the 
saw.  Standing  behind  them  with  their  hands  in  mine  I  guided 
their  first  efforts  in  wood  sawing.  It  was  surprising  to  see  how 
quickly  the  children  caught  on  to  the  movements  and  learned  to 
saw  the  wood  by  themselves.  In  handling  the  hammer  I  found 
it  necessary  to  hold  the  boards  in  place  so  that  the  children  might 
be  able  to  keep  one  hand  on  or  near  the  nail  while  they  hammered 
with  the  other.  Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  start  the  nail  for 
them.  However,  as  they  became  more  familiar  with  the  work 
and  ways  of  using  the  tools  they  were  able  to  go  ahead  with  very 
little  help  and  turn  out  some  excellent  work. 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  how  an  incident  was  used 
and  enlarged  upon,  in  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  children  in 
a  group  building  project.  One  day  the  superintendent  gave  the 
children  of  the  kindergarten  a  doll.  The  doll  was  discussed  by 
the  group  and  many  suggestions  and  ideas  were  expressed  in 
regard  to  its  care  and  housing.  Some  of  the  girls  and  boys 
decided  to  make  clothes  for  her  while  others  decided  she  must 
have  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep.  One  suggested  making  a  bed  out 
of  wood  and  another,  making  a  table  and  chairs. 

We  made  a  trip  to  the  carpenter's  shop  where  the  necessary 
wood  was  obtained.  The  wood  was  marked  with  a  nail  inden- 
tation and  sawed  into  lengths  necessary  for  the  particular  piece 
of  furniture  each  child  was  making.  The  bed,  table,  and  chairs, 
when  set  together,  were  sandpapered  by  the  children  and  painted 
by  myself.  Later  some  of  the  children  learned  to  do  their  own 
painting. 

One  child  found  two  semicircular  halves  of  a  wooden  tub  lid. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  nailing  these  halves  to  a  chair  he  had 
made,  thereby  converting  it  into  a  rocking  chair.  An  orange 
crate  with  a  curtain  served  as  a  cupboard.  The  girls  made 
mattresses,  pillows,  sheets,  and  pillow  cases  for  the  bed,  and 
oilcloth  mats  for  the  table  and  cupboard. 

Recent  tendencies  in  education  have  emphasised  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  the  child  sufficient  opportunity  for  self-directed 
effort.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  when  a  child  is  engaged  in 
self-expresson  he  is  very  happy.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
stimulate  a  child's  interest  and  originality  of  thought  than  through 
the  use  of  such  materials  as  hammers,  nails,  wood,  pasteboard 
boxes,  wrapping  paper,  orange  crates,  scraps  of  cloth,  spools,  and 
typewriter  ribbon  wheels. 

Many  interesting  things  can  be  made  from  these  materials. 
As  an  illustration,  just  before  Christmas,  gifts  were  made  for 
"  daddy  and  mother."  Wastebaskets  were  made  of  cardboard, 
mats  were  made  of  oilcloth,  and  bookends,  doorstops,  and  letter 
racks  were  made  of  wood.  The  wastebaskets  were  made  by 
punching  holes  in  the  sides  of  four  pieces  of  cardboard  of  equal 
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dimensions.  These  were  then  laced  together  with  yarn  by  the 
children  and  tied  at  the  bottom  to  a  square  piece  of  cardboard 
punched  at  the  corners.  In  making  oilcloth  mats,  pieces  of  oil- 
cloth were  cut  about  eleven  inches  in  length  and  eight 
inches  in  width.  Slits  were  cut  about  four  inches  from 
the  ends  just  wide  enough  for  a  strip  of  coloured  oilcloth  to  be 
woven  through.  The  mats  were  fringed  by  cutting  into  the  ends 
with  scissors.  The  bookends  were  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood  of 
the  same  length,  the  width  of  the  base  being  equal  to  about  half 
of  the  height  of  the  side.  Letter  racks  were  made  of  a  fairly  thick 
wooden  base  with  two  thinner  sides.  The  doorstops  consisted  of  a 
block  of  wood  tapered  on  one  side  to  a  thin  edge,  with  a  small  up- 
right panel  nailed  to  the  thicker  side  of  the  block.  Pasteboard 
boxes  of  all  kinds  were  used  to  make  doll  carriages,  wagons, 
cradles,  houses,  barns,  etc. 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  how  pasteboard  boxes  and 
other  materials  were  used  in  a  farm  project.  This  farm  project 
was  carried  out  on  the  sand  table.  The  children  made  a  house,  a 
barn,  and  a  bridge  out  of  pasteboard  boxes  and  set  them  at 
appropriate  distances  in  the  sand.  Oats  were  planted,  which  later 
came  up  "  nice  and  green."  Men  and  various  farmyard  animals 
were  made  of  plasticine.  Pebbles  were  used  to  build  a  walk  from 
the  house  to  the  pump,  which  was  made  of  plasticine.  Trees  and 
chickens  were  cut  out  of  heavy  paper  and  set  up  in  the  sand.  The 
barnyard  fence  was  made  of  small  sticks  stuck  in  the  sand.  The 
silo  was  built  out  of  a  circular  cardboard  tube  on  the  top  of  which 
a  roof  was  built  out  of  Braille  paper  shaped  into  a  cone. 

Another  building  project  started  in  the  following  manner.  On 
one  of  our  excursions  we  visited  a  grocery  store.  This  filled  the 
children  with  the  desire  to  build  a  grocery  store  of  their  own.  A 
dozen  orange  crates  which  I  secured  from  the  grocer  served  as  the 
building  material.  The  building  was  constructed  by  placing  the 
orange  crates  side  by  side  and  on  top  of  each  other.  When  this 
was  done  the  building  was  completed  by  using  heavy  wrapping- 
paper  to  cover  the  slatted  exterior  of  the  crates.  Empty  cans  and 
boxes  served  as  merchandise  and  clay  was  moulded  into  fruit  and 
candy. 

One  boy  built  a  truck  and  this  stimulated  some  of  the  others 
to  make  a  wagon  and  a  bus.  Wood  taken  from  orange  crates 
was  the  material  used.  The  boy  who  built  the  bus  suggested  build- 
ing up  the  sides,  putting  in  seats,  and  adding  a  radiator.  Spools 
were  made  to  serve  as  radiator  cap,  headlights  and  tail  light. 
Another  boy  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  wheelbarrow.  A 
board  was  cut  in  triangular  shape  with  a  blunt  point.  Then  boards 
were  nailed  to  the  long  sides,  projecting  beyond  the  blunt  point, 
leaving  a  space  sufficiently  wide  for  the  insertion  of  a  wooden 
wheel  which  was  made  by  the  carpenter.     Two  sticks,   equal  in 
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length,  served  as  legs  and  another  two  nailed  to  the  sides  served 
as  handles. 

One  can  easily  see  the  real  value  of  this  type  of  work  in  the 
kinderg-arten.  The  child  familiarises  himself  with  material  things 
at  an  earlier  age  than  he  ordinarily  would.  This  enriches  his  experi- 
ence and,  needless  to  say,  broadens  his  conception  of  the  material 
world  about  him.  The  child  sets  up  his  own  g'oal.  The  problems 
involved  in  reaching  this  goal  stimulate  original  thinking  and  de- 
velop his  creative  ability.  Solving  his  own  problems  is  good  train- 
ing for  later  life.  It  also  offers  unlimited  opportunity  for  social- 
ization and  co-operative  effort. 


CONCERNING   BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Puhlications  in  Braille. 

An  English  Heritage,  Book  IV Wentworth  Hall 

Form  Room  Plays,  Junior  Book Evelyn  Smith 

Windsor  Castle W.  Harrison  Ainsworth 

B.B.C.   Pamphlets — German,  A  First  Year  Course... Max  Kroemer 
Ourselves        Henry   W.    Nevinson 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Rock  and  the  River Ralph  Connor 

The  Daffodil  Poetry  Book E.  L.  Fowler 

A  Book  of  Verse  for  Children E.  V.  Lucas 

Rough  Riders  of  the  Pampas F.  S.  Brereton 

Little  Talks  about  Big  Composers F.  H.  Cowen 

Peg-Lieutenant A.  C.  Hann 

Bright  Ideas         ...         H.  Strang 

Grade  I. 

Nuptials  of  Corbal R.  Sabatini 

Many   Cargoes W.  W.   Jacobs 

Adventures  of  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel ...  Baroness  Orczy 

Books  that  might   he  Braille. 

Winter  Holiday     Arthur  Ransome 

Jeremy    Quince Rose   Fyleman 

Three  White  Stockings Moyra  Charlton 

The  Carpenter's   Tool   Chest      Thomas   Hibben 

Nansen  of  Norway Charles  Turley 

Dashenka Karel  Capek 

Cuckoo  Calling E.  V.  Rieu 

The  Incredible  Adventures  of  Professor  Branestawn    ...      

Norman  Hunter 
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OUR   EDITORIAL. 

By  W.  M.  Stone  (Chairman). 

Cabinet  responsibility  has  always  been  a  delicate  subject. 
There  have  been  times,  as  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  it 
was  rigidly  held  that  whatever  a  member  of  the  Government  said 
committed  the  Government  to  that  opinion.  At  other  times  there 
has  been  greater  laxity,  and  in  these  days  much  greater  freedom 
of  individual  opinion  is  claimed.  It  is  new  to  me  that  an  Editorial 
in  a  magazine  can  be  supposed  to  have  the  sanctity  that  was 
imposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  cabinet.  An  editorial  can  only 
be  an  editorial,  and  unless  expressly  stated  can  only  be  an 
individual  opinion.  This  should  not  require  stating.  In  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  an  Editorial  appeared 
which  has  received   no  little   attention.      I  wish   it  to  be  plainly 
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understood  that  that  Editorial  did  not  necessarily  express  the 
views  of  the  Colleg-e  of  Teachers  or  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  College,  as  neither  of  these  bodies  had  expressed  any  views  at 
all.  That  many  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  and  of  the 
College  as  a  whole  endorsed  the  criticism  in  the  Editorial  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  was  not  and  did  not  claim  to  be  a  corporate 
opinion.  How  could  it  be?  No  journal  could  possibly  be  con- 
ducted if,  before  it  appeared,  its  contents  had  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  a  committee.  Are  the  editorials  of  The  New  Beacon 
submitted  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute? 
I  am  sure  they  are  not,  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  they  do  not 
always  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  members  of  that  body.  For 
many  years  I  was  a  member  of  two  educational  associations,,  one 
calling  itself  a  union  and  the  other  an  institute.  Each  had  its  own 
organ  and  in  each  appeared  a  weekly  editorial.  Did  I  feel  that  I 
was  bound  to  subscribe  to  the  opinions  expressed  in  those  edi- 
torials? I  did  not;  I  frequently  disagreed,  and  I  never  regarded 
myself  as  being  disloyal  if  I  did  disagree,  nor  did  I,  for  one  mo- 
ment regard  the  views  as  anything  more  than  the  views  of  the 
editorial   staff. 

It  has  been  a  rule  of  the  Executive  of  the  College  that  if  she 
is  in  any  doubt  the  editress  shall  submit  editorials  to  the  chair- 
man for  the  time  being,  for  his  permission  to  print.  That  was 
done  in  this  case  and  my  approval  was  given.  I  gave  it  after 
mature  reflection,  and  for  these  reasons.  The  criticism  seemed 
to  me  perfectly  fair ;  it  was  what  was  being  said  to  me  by  every 
second  person  I  met,  and  I  thought  it  time,  and  high  time,  that 
private  criticism  should  have  public  utterance.  If  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  was  unaware  that  such  feeling  existed,  the 
sooner  it  knew  it  the  better,  so  that  it  could  make  its  answer. 
It  has  made  its  answer — at  least  we  presume  the  editorial  in  The 
New  Beacon  is  its  answer,  and  people  must  now  judge.  Let  me 
say  this  :  to  criticise  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  not  a 
criminal  offence.  Every  organization  in  this  country — the  Govern- 
ment, Parliament,  the  Church,  the  Army,  Navy  and  Services  are 
subject  to  criticism,  and  the  National  Institute  must  not  think 
itself  immune. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  give  censure  for  the  Editorial  in  The 
Teacher,  then  I  must  be  the  person  censured.  I  shall  continue  to 
live  and  I  may  even  continue  to  criticise. 

These  are  changed  days.  When  I  began  my  work  in  the 
Blind  world  nearly  30  years  ago  there  was  a  happy,  pleasant  spirit 
of  comradeship  among  all  blind  workers.  We  met  on  committees 
and  at  conferences.  We  had  at  our  head  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson, 
whose  tact  and  good  humour,  honesty  and  honourable  conduct 
inspired  everyone  with  confidence  and  solved  many  difficulties.  All 
this  pleasant  relationship  was  shattered  in   the  ill-omened  year, 
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1914.  Can  we  not  recover  some  of  that  pre-war  spirit?  I  think 
we  can,  and  I  think  the  quickest  way  to  it  is  by  a  little  plain 
speaking-,  not  by  covert  whispering.  As  I  said  to  the  Executive 
of  the  College  at  their  meeting  on  January  27th  :  "  We  have  had 
many  bad  fogs  in  London  this  winter,  and  when  there  are  fogs 
people  say,  *  If  we  could  only  have  a  breeze.'  "  Well,  we  have  had 
a  breeze,  a  good  wholesome  breeze,  and  my  belief  is  that  very  soon 
we  shall  again  see  clear  skies. 


MEETING   OF   THE    EXECUTIVE. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  College  met  in  the  Armitage 
Hall  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  on  Saturday  morning, 
January  27th.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance,  only  three 
members  being  absent. 

After  the  minutes,  which  had  been  circulated,  had  been 
approved,  the  Chairman  announced  that  a  letter  from  the  Ministry 
of  Health  had  been  received,  intimating  that  approval  had  been 
given  to  the  increase  of  grants  payable  to  the  College  by  the  local 
authorities  from   ;^5o  to  £ys   P^^  annum. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Eichholz  Memorial 
Fund  inviting  the  advice  of  the  College  with  regard  to  a  compe- 
tition which  it  is  proposed  to  institute,  the  competitors  being 
blind  children  and  deaf  children.  It  was  agreed  to  co-operate, 
and  a  small  sub-committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

It  was  decided  to  arrange  a  course  of  lectures  for  music 
teachers  on  similar  lines  to  that  of  last  year  on  physical  training, 
the  course  to  be  held,  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  Principal 
and  Committee,  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  Norwood,  some- 
time during  the  summer.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Mrs. 
Campbell,  Mr.  James  and  the  Chairman,  with  powers  to  co-opt 
persons  outside  the  College,  was  appointed. 

The  Chairman  reported  on  the  steps  he  had  taken  with  regard 
to  Miss  Wilson's  resignation  of  her  post  as  Headmistress  of  the 
Thomasson  School  for  the  Blind,  Bolton.  The  Executive  ex- 
pressed their  utmost  sympathy  with  Miss  Wilson,  and  asked  the 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  to  endeavour  to  secure  an  interview 
with  the  Education  Committee  of  Bolton  and  try  to  persuade  them 
to  modify  their  attitude  with  regard  to  Miss  Wilson. 

The  various  Examining  Boards  of  the  College  reported  on  the 
arrangements  for  the  coming  examinations.  Mr.  Symes  had  to 
report  that  at  the  examination  held  in  October  only  one  of  the 
eight  teachers  who  had  presented  themselves  obtained  the  Certi- 
ficate of  the  College.     In  General  Knowledge,   Braille  and  Deaf- 
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Blind  manual  the  level  of  attainment  was  the  highest  yet  reached, 
but  technical  ability  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Tate  read  an  interesting-  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
Moon  Committee,  which  is  steadily  pursuing  its  task  and  is  now 
within  sight  of  the  completion  of  its  valuable  work. 

Mr.  Stainsby  moved  the  resolutions  standing  in  his  name  on 
the  agenda.  These  were  seconded  by  Mr.  Edward  Evans.  The 
resolutions  dealt  with  the  Editorial  in  the  January  number  of  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind.  After  a  very  full  discussion  Mr.  Stainsby 
and  his  seconder  agreed  to  withdraw  the  resolutions  on  the 
undertaking  by  the  Chairman  that  he  would  explain  in  the  next 
number  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  that  the  Editorial  was  an 
individual  criticism  and  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  considered 
opinion  of  either  the  Executive  Committee  or  the  College  as  a 
whole. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  to  participate  in  a  conference  of  the  five 
national  bodies  :  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations,  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  the  Association  of  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind.  The  Executive  agreed  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  send  three  members  to  this  conference  and  nominated  the 
Chairman,  the  Vice-Chairman  and  Ex-Chairman  as  their  members. 

Mr.  Cormack,  who  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  relating  to 
the  holding  of  National  Conferences,  withdrew  his  motion  in  view 
of  the  above. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  Branches,  and  the  election  of 
the  following  new  members  was  confirmed  :  Mr.  Edkins  (Birming- 
ham), Mr.  W.  Emms  (Wolverhampton),  Miss  D.  M.  Brown  (Clap- 
ton), Mrs.  A.  F.  Nye  (Preston),  Miss  Travis  (Preston),  Miss  J. 
Atkinson  (Preston),  Miss   E.   Bell  (Preston). 

The  date  of  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  Saturday,  March  24th. 


COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 
Home  Teachers'  Examination,  1934. 

The  next  examination  will  be  held  on  8th,  9th  and  loth  May, 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3,  and 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  Liverpool.  Forms  of  application  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Honorary  Registrar,  224-6-8  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.  i,  and  must  be  returned  not  later  than  9th 
March,  1934. 
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School  Teachers'  Examinaton,  1934. 

The  next  examination  for  the  School  Teachers'  Certificate  will 
be  held  on  15th  and  16th  May,  1934,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3.  Forms  of  application  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Honorary  Registrar,,  224-6-8  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i,  and  must  be  returned  not  later  than  15th 
April,  1934. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Home  Teachers'  Examination. — The  Handbook  for  Home 
Teachers  is,  unfortunately,  out  of  print,  and  a  new  edition  will 
not  be  issued  before  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination  in  May. 
Any  candidates  who  cannot  obtain  a  copy  of  the  edition  now  out 
of  print  should  write  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  59  Brent  Way,  Church 
End,  N.3,  who  will  do  his  best  to  supply  copies  on  loan. 

School  Teachers'  Examination. — The  attention  of  candidates 
is  directed  to  the  following  publications,  which  can  be  obtained 
through  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  or  through  any  educational  book- 
seller :  **  The  Infant  and  Nursery  School  "  (2/6),  '*  Primary 
Education  "    (2/6),    '*  Adolescent  Education  "    (2/-). 

*'  The  Pioneer." — This  is  a  new  quarterly  magazine,  which 
Miss  Grant,  of  the  Dalvey  Correspondence  College,  is  publishing. 
Its  contents  will  be  of  a  literary  character  and  will  be  selected 
from  the  best  current  magazines  and  reviews.  Full  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  Miss   Grant,   Dalvey,   Advie,   Morayshire. 


UNION  OF  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 
E.  D.  Macgregor  Prize,  1934. 

When  Mr.  E.  D.  Macgregor  left  the  Blind  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  in  October,  1926,  there  was  a  widespread  wish 
on  the  part  of  his  fellow-workers  that  his  eminent  services  to  the 
cause  which  they  had  at  heart  should  be  marked  in  some  signal 
way.  A  sum  of  money  was  subscribed  which,  at  Mr.  Macgregor' s 
suggestion,  was  invested  in  the  name  of  the  Clothworkers'  Com- 
pany, who  had  consented  to  act  as  Trustees,,  the  interest,  amount- 
ing to  four  guineas  a  year,  being  available  as  an  annual  prize. 

The  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  which  had 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  the  testimonial,  invited  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  to  assist  by  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  adjudicator,  and  this  the  College  gladly  agreed  to  do. 
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For  the  first  few  years  the  competition  was  limited  to  home 
teachers,  or  those  who  hoped  to  become  home  teachers,  and  the 
prize  was  given  for  originality  and  skill  in  the  teaching  of  Braille 
and  Moon.  In  1932  and  1933  the  competition  took  a  wider  form 
and  was  thrown  open  to  all  interested  in  work  for  the  blind. 
Subject  for  Competition,  1934  : — 

An  Essay  on  "  How  occupational  centres  can  best  be 
developed  and  how  they  can  be  used  to  help  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  semi-employable  blind." 

The  following  are  the  regulations  governing  the  award  : — 
(i)   Each  competitor  must  use  a  nom  de  plume  and  no  other 
name  must  appear  on  the  paper. 

(2)  The  work  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  bearing 
the  nom  de  plume  on  the  outside  and  containing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor. 

(3)  Essays  must  reach  the  Honorary  Registrar,  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.I,   not  later  than  21st  April,    1934. 

(4)  The  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind  reserves 
to  itself  the  right  to  withold  the  prize  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  there  is  no  work  of  sufficient 
merit. 


CAN  THE  COLLEGE  HELP  THE  HOME  TEACHER? 

By  Mary  G.  Thomas. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  every  school,  whether  it  be  a  school  for 
seeing  children  or  one  for  the  blind,  there  is  a  room  simply,  but 
tastelessly  furnished  as  the  advertisements  do  not  say.  Outside 
its  door,  in  rather  dingy  white  paint,  are  the  words  "  Staff- 
Room."  Within  is  a  gas  fire,  with  several  pieces  of  its  Edinburgh 
rock  missing,  and  a  flickering  blue  flame  to  take  their  place.  The 
table  is  covered  with  an  ink-stained  and  cigarette-stubbed  tablecloth 
of  what  is  optimistically  called  art  serge,  and  on  it  lie  a  half-finished 
crossword  and  the  remains  of  the  glass  of  milk  and  ginger  biscuits 
that  formed  Miss  Brown's  "  elevenses."  There  are  a  few  rapidly 
disintegrating  upholstered  wicker  chairs,  and,  scattered!  in  odd  cor- 
ners, exercise-books,  a  tattered  copy  of  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  and 
*'  Rambles  in  Nature's  Fairyland,"  some  tangled  strands  of  raffia, 
and  a  curious  assortment  of  lost  property,  together  with  some 
illicit   playthings  captured   in  the   classrooms. 

Within  the  walls  of  this  room  the  staff  take  refuge  between 
lessons  and  let  themselves  go  over  the  iniquities  of  Bobby  in  the 
Infants',    or  the   trying  habits  of  Gladys   in  the  Big  Girls',   or, 
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better  than  either,  the  short-sighted  economy  mania  of  the  govern- 
ing body.  True,  there  will  be  interruptions  now  and  again,  when 
there  comes  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  small  child  pokes  in  his 
head  to  impart  such  tidings  as  **  Please,  Johnnie's  lost  the  battle- 
axe  out  of  the  acting  box,"  or  "  Maudie's  gone  and  swallowed  her 
toffee-apple  in  the  playground."  But  on  the  whole  the  staff  room 
(even  if  its  interior  decoration  would  leave  Mr.  Heal  or  Mr.  Maple 
cold)  is  a  real  haven  of  refuge  in  a  wicked  and  troublous  world. 

And  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  more  than  this.  For  it  is 
a  symbol,  and  a  symbol  of  something  that  the  home  teacher  has 
to  do  without.  It  is  of  this  lack  in  the  home  teacher's  life  that  I 
want  to  say  something  this  afternoon. 

My  contention  is  that  the  home  teacher  has  no  communal  life, 
and  that  this  is  one  of  the  things  which  tend  to  make  her  work 
specially  difficult.  Almost  every  other  body  of  professional  men 
and  women  who  are  members  of  the  staff  of  an  organization  meet 
sometimes.  They  assemble  in  their  offices  or  schools  in  the  morn- 
ing, perhaps  have  lunch  together,  and  in  any  case  have  many 
opportunities  during  the  day  of  exchanging  views  on  their  work 
and  discussing  the  problems  that  arise. 

But  the  home  teacher  is  bound  to  plough  a  lonely  furrow,  and 
for  days,  or  sometimes  even  for  weeks,  on  end,  she  may  not  meet 
any  of  her  colleagues.  She  sets  off  in  the  morning  and  spends  her 
day  going  from  house  to  house,  each  with  its  human  problems, 
its  difficulties  over  ways  and  means,  its  joys  and  its  sorrows. 
A  good  deal  of  her  work,  especially  in  urban  areas,  is  done  in 
rather  drab  streets,  and  her  lunch-hour  interval,  which  should  be  a 
refreshment,  is  often  spent  in  an  over-crowded  and  under-ventilated 
restaurant,  which  does  not  offer  any  facilities  for  real  rest.  When 
her  day's  visiting  is  over  she  returns  to  her  home,  or  to  her  lodg- 
ings, and  not  to  an  office  to  write  up  her  records.  All  the  day 
long  she  has  not  been  offered  any  chance  of  intercourse  with  her 
colleagues,  and  it  is  not  very  surprising  if  she  finds  it  difficult  to 
banish  from  her  mind  the  troubles  and  the  problems  that  the  day 
has  brought. 

Of  course  she  will  see  the  secretary  of  her  society  at  regular 
intervals,  perhaps  one  or  twice  a  week,  and  she  can  generally  go 
at  odd  times  to  consult  her  if  any  special  difficulties  arise.  But 
secretaries  are  busy  people,  cumbered  about  with  committees,  and 
they  have  many  interests  and  affairs  besides  those  of  the  home 
teacher.  The  home  teacher  who  enters  the  secretary's  office,  full 
of  concern  over  Mrs.  Brown  or  Mr.  Smith,  is  apt  to  realize  with 
a  feeling  of  dismay  that  to  the  secretary  Mrs.  Brown  is  only  one 
person  among  many.  It  is  the  secretary's  duty  to  remain  up  to 
a  point  impartial  and  even  detached,  and  it  would  be  undesirable 
for  her  to  feel  as  keenly  over  thirty  people's  troubles  as  the  home 
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teacher  does  over  the  one  tragic  case  from  which  she  may  just 
have  come. 

Besides  the  individual  sorrows  and  problems  that  a  home 
teacher  has  to  face  every  day  she  has  many  general  questions 
that  confront  her  again  and  again.  *'  How  best  can*she  use  the 
weekly  hour  in  a  Poor  Law  Institution?"  *'  Is  a  Sunshine  Home 
really  better  for  a  baby  than  a  mother's  care?  "  *'  Should  old 
people  living  perhaps  happily,  but  certainly  dangerously,  in  a 
room  with  an  oil  stove,  be  forced  against  their  will  to  enter  the 
rather  unhomely  walls  of  an  institution?  "  And  so  on.  You 
know  all  these  problems  as  well  as  I  do  for  they  are  the  common- 
places in  the  daily  round  of  every  home  visitor. 

Because  in  her  daily  life  the  home  visitor  has  few  opportunities 
of  discussing  her  difficulties  she  is  prone  to  take  her  troubles 
home  with  her  and  to  brood  over  them  till  she  has  narrowed  her 
field  of  outside  interests,  or  even  breaks  down  under  her  work. 
The  teacher  who  becomes  so  immersed  in  her  job  that  she  can 
think  of  nothing  else  is  in  real  danger,  for  not  only  is  her  own 
life  unnecessarily  harassed,  but  she  is  likely  to  depress  the  blind 
themselves,  who,  after  all,  are  our  main  concern.  Such  a  teacher, 
too,  is  apt  to  imagine  that  she  is  indispensable,  and  when  she 
begins  to  think  that  her  days  of  real  usefulness  are  numbered. 

I  do  realize,  of  course,  that  up  to  a  point,  lack  of  communal 
life  is  inevitable.  But  I  want  to  suggest  this  afternoon  that  at 
least  part  of  the  isolation  of  the  home  teacher  might  be  overcome 
if  she  would  link  herself  up  in  some  way  to  her  fellows  in  the 
profession.  Home  teaching  and  visiting  is  important  work  (per- 
haps the  most  important  of  all  in  any  scheme  of  blind  welfare), 
for  the  home  teacher  is  the  link  between  the  impersonal  society 
and  the  blind  man  or  woman.  Home  teachers  bring  toi  their  work 
a  strong  sense  of  their  responsibility  to  the  blind,  and  if  they  could 
be  united  in  some  corporate  fellowship  to  preserve  the  tradition  of 
that  sense  of  responsibility  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  fellowship 
would  not  only  help  them  to  overcome  the  isolation  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  but  would  indirectly  help  the  blind  under  their  care. 

And  this  almost  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  my  paper  this 
afternoon  :  Can  the  College  help  the  Home  Teacher?  I  have,  I 
hope,  persuaded  you  that  the  home  teacher  leads  a  rather  isolated 
existence,  and  that  membership  of  some  body  that  will  give  her 
communal  life  and  protect  her  professional  status  is  desirable.  But 
granting  this,  why  should  the  College  of  Teachers  meet  the  need? 
Why  should  not  the  home  teachers  form  some  organization  of 
their  own? 

At  first,  I  admit  this  idea  seems  to  have  something  to  recommend 
it.  The  home  teacher  and  the  school  teacher  have  not  a  great  deal 
in  common,  and  their  paths  do  not  often  cross.     It  might  seem 
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better  that  the  home  teachers  should  form  some  organization  of 
their  own,  where  their  interests  and  concerns  would  be  the  first 
consideration.  They  feel,  or  at  least  some  of  them  do,  that  unless 
membership  of  the  College  can  really  help  them  it  is  too  expensive 
a  luxury.  There  are  some  of  you  who  are  inclined  to  say  that 
membership  of  the  College  is  of  small  use  to  home  teachers,  but 
when  you  make  that  criticism  I  think  you  are  being  a  little  unfair. 
Just  consider  the  position  for  a  moment. 

The  College  of  Teachers  was  founded  to  help  the  school  teach- 
er. There  was  no  question  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  of 
including  the  home  teacher  within  its  scope.  Actually,  the  number 
of  home  teachers  was  small,  and  they  were  appointed  by  individual 
societies,  but  were  not  required  to  attain  any  special  professional 
standard.  Some  did  splendid  work,  but  a  knowledge  of  Braille 
and  Moon,  a  slight  knowledge  of  pastime  handicrafts,  and  a  strong 
right  arm  to  carry  a  load  of  library  books,  together  with  a  kindly, 
sympathetic  manner  was  all  that  was  asked. 

Then  came  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920,  and  with  it  the  great 
activity  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  with  which  the  name  of  Mr. 
Macgregor  (who  might  fitly  be  regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of 
home  teaching)  will  always  be  associated.  It  was  decided  that  as 
the  home  teacher's  work  was  likely  to  be  widely  extended  (though 
I  doubt  if  even  Mr.  Macgregor  quite  foresaw  in  those  early  days 
how  widely)  the  time  had  come  to  impose  on  those  who 
wished  to  be  home  teachers  some  test  of  capacity,  and  the  College 
of  Teachers  was  asked  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  to  conduct  the 
home  teachers'  examination.  And  the  College  of  Teachers,  hav- 
ing agreed  to  set  the  examination,  went  a  step  further,  and  invited 
those  who  were   successful  in  passing  to  become  members. 

The  College  of  Teachers  did  a  broad-minded  thing  in  inviting 
the  home  teachers  to  join  it,  and  it  is  now  up  to  the  home  teachers 
to  do  their  part,  first  of  all  by  giving  it  the  support  of  their 
membership,  and  afterwards  by  trying  to  turn  that  membership  to 
good  account.  At  present,  while  there  are  about  80  home  teachers 
in  the  southern  counties,  only  about  35,  or  less  than  50  per  cent, 
belong  to  the  College,  and  about  a  dozen  of  these  have  joined 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  What  we  need,  if  the  College  is  to  be 
a  real  help  to  the  home  teaching  profession,  is  the  membership 
of  every  home  teacher.  If  the  College  could  be  made  in  the  home 
teacher's  career  what  I  think  it  might  be,  if  you  who  are  home 
teachers  gave  it  your  support,  I  believe  every  qualified  home 
teacher  would  join  it  as  readily  as  every  self-respecting  railway- 
man joins  his  union,  and  every  self-respecting  doctor  the  British 
Medical  Association.  I  have  heard  home  teachers  say  **  I  don't 
see  what  good  we  can  get  out  of  the  College,"  and  I  agree  that 
so  long  as  the  College  only  has  the  support  of  a  minority  of  the 
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home  teachers  you  cannot  expect  very  much  from  it.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  the  other  side.  Cannot  you  contribute  something 
from  your  exj>erience  to  the  College,  remembering  that  members 
of  a  body  have  something  to  give  as  well  as  something  to  take? 

To  those  who  agree  with  me  that  the  home  teacher  would  do 
well  to  join  some  fellowship,  but  are  doubtful  whether  the  Col- 
lege can  quite  meet  her  needs,  I  would  say  this.  By  joining  the 
College  you  become  members  of  an  established  organization,  and 
of  one  that  is  recognized  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Board 
of  Education.  It  has  conferred  on  you  your  professional  status, 
and  because  its  membership  is  only  open  to  those  home  teachers 
who  have  qualified,  membership  carries  with  it  a  certain  prestige. 
It  marks  you  as  a  person  whose  credentials  are  unquestioned.  If 
you  form  your  own  organization  of  home  teachers  it  would  be  an 
organization  that  carries  with  it  no  such  distinction,  and  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  the  weaker  on  that  account. 

Further,  the  very  fact  that  the  College  has  opened  its  doors  to 
the  home  teacher  suggests  that  it  is  willing  to  watch  your  interests, 
and  this  is  an  important  point.  For  the  teaching  profession  (I 
refer  now  to  the  school  teacher)  is  highly  organized,  having  worked 
to  raise  itself  to  its  present  high  standing.  And  I  would  suggest 
that  the  home  teaching  profession  would  gain  in  strength  and 
dignity  by  its  membership  of  the  College.  For  if  with  the  ever 
increasing  complexity  of  the  home  teacher's  work,  and  the  grow- 
ing tendency  to  lay  upon  her  new  responsibilities,  a  higher 
standard  of  efficiency  is  required,  it  is  as  members  of  the  College 
that  the  home  teachers  will  stand  the  best  chance  of  having  their 
professional  status  protected  and  strengthened. 

If  we  could  induce  home  teachers  to  join  in  something  like 
full  strength  I  think  it  might  be  possible  to  get  the  College  to  set 
up  within  itself  a  Home  Teachers'  Sub-Committee  to  concern 
itself  with  their  special  problems.  Perhaps  in  saying  this  I  ought 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  speaking  unofficially,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  home  teaching  rank  and  file.  At  the  same  time,  provided 
our  membership  increased,  I  do  not  see  that  such  a  step  would  be 
impossible. 

Such  a  committee  might  arrange  conferences  for  home  teach- 
ers, where  they  could  meet  for  lectures,  the  discussion  of  difficul- 
ties, and  that  social  intercourse  and  informal  talking  over  of 
problems  that  is  often  so  helpful.  The  Southern  Branch  ought  to 
be  able  to  arrange  specially  good  meetings,  as  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  a  centre  like  London  in  finding  able  lecturers.  I 
realize  that  most  of  the  larger  voluntary  associations  already  have 
their  staff  meetings,  but  the  isolated  home  visitor  does  not  get 
these  opportunities,  and  I  think  it  might  be  part  of  the  work  of 
the  College  to  arrange  them. 
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Since  the  taking  over  of  home  visiting  and  teaching  by  the 
local  authorities  there  has  inevitably  been  a  certain  increase  of 
officialdom,  and  I  know  some  people  are  rather  concerned  lest, 
in  the  welter  of  forms,  the  old  human  side  may  not  get  over- 
shadowed. I  do  not  know  enough  about  present-day  conditions 
to  say  whether  such  a  fear  is  justified,  but  I  do  feel  strongly  that 
the  human  side  is  very  important,  for  it  forms  the  only  justification 
for  poking  into  other  people's  homes  and  lives.  It  is  essential 
that  public  money  shall  be  wisely  spent,  but  it  is  as  essential  that 
lonely  people  shall  be  visited  and  cheered,  and  a  home  visitor 
should  be  more  than  a  mere  relieving  officer.  Such  a  problem  as 
this,  and  there  are  many  equally  urgent,  could  be  discussed  at 
conferences.  If  it  involves  criticism  it  should  never  be  the  criti- 
cism of  individuals,  but  only  of  systems,  and  it  need  involve  no 
straining  of  loyalties. 

Then  I  should  like  to  see  the  College  start  "  post-graduate 
courses  "  for  home  teachers  who  already  hold  the  certificate,  but 
find  themselves  getting  stale  in  the  daily  round.  It  would  mean 
that  local  authorities  and  voluntary  agencies  might  have  to  give 
a  few  days'  leave  to  those  wishing  to  attend,  but  I  think  it  would 
prove  worth  while.  At  a  centre  such  as  Swiss  Cottage  the  home 
teachers  would  come  to  school  again,  attending  classes  in  handi- 
crafts, lectures,  and  visiting  institutions,  so  that  they  may  return 
to  their  own  rather  lonely  jobs  refreshed  and  stimulated. 

I  would  like  also  to  see  the  text  of  any  recent  social  legislation, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  effecting  the  blind  (such  as  the  Minis- 
try's circular  on  Certification  of  Blindness)  condensed  into  simple 
non-technical  language,  and  circulated  to  all  home  teachers  who 
are  members  of  the  College.  For  you  can  only  do  your  work, 
with  its  ever-increasing  complexities,  by  keeping  yourself  up  to 
date  with  the  developments  of  social  administration. 

And  again,  I  should  like  to  see  the  College  develop  the  scheme 
already  in  operation  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Ritchie  and  his 
staif,  whereby  a  short  course  in  handicrafts  is  held  once  or  twice 
a  year  for  those  preparing  for  the  home  teachers'  examination.  It 
might  be  useful  if  that  course  could  be  extended  to  help  the  home 
teachers  to  understand  more  exactly  what  the  professional 
knowledge  paper  will  demand  of  them,  by  lectures  on  such  sub- 
jects as  legislation  for  the  blind,  case-work,  office  routine,  and  so 
on,  together  with  question  and  answer  classes.  I  believe  these 
are  successfully  carried  out  in  the  Northern  Counties  area. 

I  have  tried  to  indicate  what  I  think  the  College  might  do  for 
the  home  teacher.  But,  in  closing,  I  must  remind  you  once  more 
that  it  all  turns  on  membership.  So  long  as  the  home  teachers  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  join  the  College  any  real  progress  is 
very  difficult.     But  if  each  member  would  try  in  the  coming  year 
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to  gain  one  recruit  I  am  convinced  that  we  could  make  a  move 
and  show  to  the  school  teachers  who  have  given  us  the  freedom 
of  their  society  that  we  do  appreciate  their  generosity  and  have 
our  own  contribution  to  bring  to  the  College  and  to  the  welfare 
of  the  blind. 


SCOTTISH   BRANCH. 
Home   Teachers'    Examination. 

By  John   R.    Mackenzie 

(Inverness). 

This  Branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  has  already 
come  to  a  decision  on  the  question  of  the  Home  Teachers'  Exam- 
ination and,  by  a  small  majority,  agreed  to  send  a  recommendation 
to  the  General  Executive  in  favour  of  a  higher  standard  of  exam- 
ination, and  we  know  the  result.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  the 
Executive  fully  understood  the  situation  in  Scotland  our  request 
would  have  been  more  favourably  received. 

The  movement  for  reform  in  Scotland  is  gaining  ground  and 
is  becoming  more  wide-spread.  We  are  confident  that  it  will  meet 
with  substantial  success.  A  special  committee  has  framed  a  num- 
ber of  draft  proposals,  which  may  shortly  be  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  and,  if  approved,  will  materially  affect  our 
position  as  Home  Teachers  and  the  position  of  the  organizations 
we  are  serving.  If,  however,  these  efforts  for  reform  prove 
abortive  we  need  no  longer  consider  the  Home  Teachers'  Exam- 
ination in  the  way  we  are  doing.  It  is  because  many  of  us  believe 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  substantial  development  of  blind  wel- 
fare services  that  we  feel  we  must  improve  the  status  of  our 
profession,  and  one  way  in  which  we  can  do  that  is  to  secure 
by  examination  that  only  those  properly  qualified  for  the  work 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  it.  In  the  early  stages  it  will  be 
only  by  experience  and  serious  application  to  the  new  conditions 
that  those  responsible  for  administration  can  properly  discharge 
their  duties,  but  we  must  keep  before  us  the  need  for  properly 
trained  teachers  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur. 

Detailed  proposals  in  regard  to  the  Home  Teachers'  Examina- 
tion have  been  already  considered  by  us  as  a  Branch,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  go  over  them  again  at  present.  They  are,  however, 
subject  to  reconsideration,  and  if  we  could  induce  the  English 
Branches  to  take  them  up  seriously  it  might  be  possible  to  reach 
a  basis  of  general  agreement,  when  details  could  be  arranged  and 
a  proper   scheme  of  reorganization   adopted   for   recommendation 
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to  the  General  Executive.  I  believe  such  a  suggestion  would 
receive  a  ready  response  from  the  English  Branches,  as  they  also 
are  confrontecl  with  a  situation  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  is 
compelling  us  in  Scotland  to  set  our  house  in  order. 

At  this  stage,  therefore,  it  might  perhaps  serve  our  purpose 
to  indicate  to  the  other  Branches  of  the  College  that  we  in  Scot- 
land are  seriously  considering  the  whole  problem  of  administration 
and  that,  to  our  minds,  it  will  involve  in  future  a  higher  standard 
of  examination.  The  task  before  us  is  not  an  easy  one,  because 
not  only  have  we  to  convince  the  College  (which,  after  all,,  should 
not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do)  but  we  must  first  convince  the 
Department  of  Health,  together  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
local  authorities  throughout  the  country  of  the  need  for  the  reforms 
we  are  contemplating.  It  would,  however,  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  other  organizations  associated  with  us  in  this  movement  if 
it  could  be  conveyed  to  them  that  they  have  the  support  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  that  if  they  succeed  in  their 
task  the  College  will  do  its  part  in  securing  that  any  reforms 
brought  about  will  be  properly  safeguarded  so  far  as  that  may 
be  possible  by  raising  the  standard  of  examination.  It  is  only 
by  a  united  effort  along  these  lines  that  we  can  hope  to  carry  out 
our  whole  scheme  of  reform.  I  think  that  is  the  view  of  the 
situation  we  should  keep  before  us. 

The  special  committee  to  which  I  have  referred  is  formulating 
a  scheme  for  the  administration  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  in  Scot- 
land by  special  committees  of  the  local  authorities,  instead  of, 
as  at  present  in  some  areas,  public  assistance  and  public  health 
committees,  to  which  representatives  of  the  directors  and  staffs  of 
institutions  and  societies  will  be  co-opted  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
The  scheme  will  also  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Register 
of  Blind  Persons  wholly  by  the  voluntary  agencies,  for  the  closest 
co-operation  between  them  and  the  ophthalmic  surgeons  carrying 
out  the  work  of  the  regional  eye  clinics,  and  for  the  administration 
by  voluntary  agencies  of  schemes  of  domiciliary  assistance  to 
blind  persons.  The  movement  for  these  reforms  has  received  the 
blessing  of  all  the  voluntary  agencies  in  Scotland,  and  with  proper 
care  it  should  succeed.  While  the  early  stages  are  not  free  from 
difficulty,  the  later  stages  can  be  seriously  complicated,  unless  the 
organizations  concerned  for  the  future  of  the  blind  will  work 
together.  We  appeal  for  a  united  and  sustained  effort,  until  we 
have  succeeded  in  raising  the  voluntary  organizations  to  the  place 
of  honour  in  the  blind  world  which  their  record  of  service  in  the 
past  and  the  opportunities  of  expansion  presented  to  us  to-day 
entitle  them  to  occupy. 
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NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

A  well-attended  meeting  of  the  Northern  Branch  was  held  at 
the  Homes  for  the  Blind,  Preston,  on  Saturday,  nth  November. 
In  the  absence  of  Miss  Nelson,  Newcastle,  the  meeting  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Stevens,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  College.  The 
members  were  welcomed  at  the  School  by  Mr.  Booth,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Management.  Mr.  Howard,  Leeds,  addressed 
the  meeting  on  the  necessity  for  reforms  in  Branch  elections. 
After  an  interesting  discussion  various  recommendations  were 
approved  for  future  action. 

Miss  L.  O.  Burges,  Chester,  demonstrated  a  frame  designed 
by  herself  and  Mr.  Evans,  Chester,  by  means  of  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  write  Moon  Type.  The  frame  is  based  on  the  Braille 
writing  frame,  and  the  paper  is  adjusted  as  for  Braille  writing. 
The  board  is  covered  by  a  sheet  of  thick  rubber — a  geometry  pad. 
The  guide  is  single  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  an  upper  and  a 
lower  half.  Writing  is  done  with  a  blunt  pointed  wooden  instru- 
ment from  right  to  left,  reversing  the  letters.  On  the  first  side 
the  top  half  of  the  guide  is  used,  and  after  turning  the  paper  over 
the  bottom  half  is  used,  thus  getting  "  interlining."  Although 
the  present  frame  is  made  up  of  oddments  and  spare  parts  the 
whole  contrivance  is  very  ingeniously  constructed  and  possesses 
many  promising  possibilities.  Anyone  interested  in  this  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  of  writing  Moon  may  obtain  more  detailed 
particulars  by  communicating  with  Miss  L.  O.  Burges,  33  Halkyn 
Road,  Chester. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  members  were  kindly  enter- 
tained to  tea  by  Mr.  Booth.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  (March)  at  Leeds.  Mr.  Hardcastle  was  elected  to  take 
the  chair  on  that  occasion. 


OBITUARY. 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Miss  F.  L. 
Brautigam,  for  many  years  a  teacher  at  the  Shillington  vStreet 
School  for  the  Blind,  London,  and  a  member  of  the  Southern 
Branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers.  After  a  most  painful  illness, 
borne  with  much  patience  and  fortitude,  she  passed  peacefully 
away  on  February  2nd.  Miss  Brautigam  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  old  pupils,  to  whom  she  had 
endeared  herself  by  her  bright  and  cheerful  disposition,  and  by 
those  colleagues  in  her  profession  whom  she  met  at  the  meetings 
of  the  College. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TO  BLIND 

AND  PARTIALLY  SIGHTED  GIRLS  AT  THE  SCHOOL 

FOR    THE    BLIND,    BRIDGEND. 

By  G.  M.  Rees 

(ist    Class   Diploma  in   Domestic  Science,    S.    Wales    and   Mon. 

Training  School  of  Domestic  Arts,  Cardiff). 

The  teaching-  of  Domestic  Science  to  blind  and  partially 
sighted  girls  at  this  School  was  commenced   in  April,   1929. 

Having  had  no  previous  experience  of  work  with  blind  pupils, 
I  found,  at  first,  that  it  was  a  strain  to  teach  these  girls  house- 
craft, owing  to  my  fear  of  their  injuring  themselves  or  each 
other  with  sharp  instruments,  hot-water,  fire,  etc.  After  a 
time,  however,  this  passed,  because  I  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  g'irls  and  to  the  excellent  way  in  which  they  adapted 
themselves  to  new   work   and    new  surroundings. 

The  lessons  at  first  were  confined  to  simple  illustrations  of 
cookery,  laundry  and  housewifery,  but  I  soon  found  that  these 
g'irls  were  capable  of  more  advanced  work.  The  classes  were 
arrang-ed  for  one  whole  day  per  week  for  girls  of  12  to  16  years. 
The  morning  session  was  confined  to  practical  cookery,  followed 
by  scullery  work  and  notes ;  the  afternoon  to  practical  house- 
wifery, hygiene,  notes  and  sometimes  more  cooking.  Their 
notes  were  either  dictated  before  the  practical  work,  so  that 
they  could  be  referred  to  if  necessary,  or  written  after  their 
practical  work,  when  the  pupils  made  their  own  notes. 

We  followed  this  plan  for  a  time  but  found  that  the  girls 
continually  complained  of  feeling  very  tired  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  so  we  tried  half-day  classes,  and  this  seems  more  satisfactory 
from  the  child's  point  of  view,  though  personally  I  prefer  the 
whole-day  system.  We  now  work  with  the  ordinary  elementary 
school  syllabus  for  the  first  two  years.  The  third  and  fourth 
years  are  given  to  more  advanced  illustrations  of  the  principles 
of  cooking,  cleaning  of  rooms,  the  kitchen,  laying  fires  and 
tables,  making  beds  and  laundry  work  in  the  Institution.  We 
have  no  Domestic  Science  Centre  here.  Supervision  is  rather 
difficult,  as  blind  girls  need  more  individual  teaching  in  practical 
subjects  than  sighted  girls  and  become  impatient  if  they  cannot 
get  on  with  their  work,  but  if  there  are  enough  partially  sighted 
students  to  work  with  the  blind  the  results  are  fairly  satisfactory. 

All  the  fruits  and  vegetables  required  for  cooking  are  supplied 
from  the  School  gardens.     At  the  beginning  of  each  term  a  list  of 
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g-oods  is  handed  to;  the  Matron,  who  sees  that  everything  is  ready 
for  "  Domestic  Science  "  day. 

The  girls  are  g'enerally  interested  and  most  of  them  are 
quite  good  at  manipulative  work,  although  some  are  difficult 
to  teach.  Most  of  the  pupils  seem  to  lack  power  in  their  hands, 
but  I  have  been  agreeably  surprised  at  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  can  measure  both  liquids  and  solids  and  mix  pastry  and 
cake.  They  often  peel  a  potato  or  apple  without  leaving  a  sign 
of  paring  or  bruise,  but  most  of  the  totally  blind  experience  a 
difficulty   in  getting  rid   of  every    eye,   etc.,,  in  the  potato. 

In  the  Christmas  term,  the  pupils  make  Christmas  puddings  and 
iced  cakes,  which  often  turn  out  to  be  very  good.  Most  of  the 
children  purchase  these  efforts,  and  proudly  convey  them  to 
their  homes,  so  that  the  family  may  share  what  they 
call  their  "  Christmas  luxury."  One  year,  two  of  the  older 
pupils  with  a  little  sight  made  quite  a  successful  attempt  to  ice 
a  few  cakes  with  the  use  of  a  pump.  The  average  girl,  however, 
finds  this  rather  difficult,  and  now  we  confine  our  efforts  to 
water  icing,  which  is  coloured  to  the  pupil's  own  particular  taste. 

The  pupils  too  made  over  600  lb.  of  various  kinds  of  jam  in  the 
summer  term — raspberry,  gooseberry,,  loganberry,  blackcurrant, 
etc.  After  allowing  the  gardener  his  market  prices  for  fruit,  and 
also  other  expenses,  the  cost  of  the  jams  was  lower  than  keen 
contract  prices  obtained  by  the  Institution. 

In  order  to  test  the  appreciation  of  the  pupils,  the  Principal 
submitted  the  following  questions  privately  to  members  of  the 
Domestic  Science  classes  : — 

(a)  What  do  you  best  like  making  in  the  cookery  class  and 
why? 

(b)  Name  the  meal  that  you  mostly  dislike  making. 

(c)  What  do  you  consider  the  easiest  dish  to  prepare? 

(d)  Do  you  do  any  cooking  while  at  home? 

(e)  What   is   your    favourite   laundry    work? 

(f)  Are  you  timid  of  the  gas  stoves? 
The  answers  were  mainly  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Pastries,  cleanest  to  make  and   show  quickest  results. 

(b)  Fish  dinners  and  soups  when  made  over  gas  stove. 

(c)  Custards,  jellies. 

(d)  Nearly  all  did,  and  they  stated  that  they  intended  to 
help  with  the  cooking  at  home  when  they  eventually  left 
School. 

(e)  Ironing. 

(f)  Most  of  the  pupils  seemed  afraid. 

Their  scullery  work  is  usually  well  done  and  they  could  give 
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many  a   sig-hted  child    a  few   tips  on  how  to  clean    a  saucepan 
thoroughly  ! 

Generally  speaking,  blind  girls  are  noisier  in  the  handling  of 
equipment  and  talk  louder  than  sighted  girls,  but  this  must  be 
expected  to  a  certain  extent  if  the  girls  are  to  discover  things  for 
themselves  and  if  one  realises  what  surprises  some  of  their  ex- 
plorations must  reveal  to  them.  Many  have  a  vivid  imagination 
and  a  retentive  memory  and  will  produce  good  results  if  given 
accurate  quantities  and  definite  instructions.  They  naturally  take 
longer  over  their  work  than  sighted  girls  and  are  not  quite  as 
tidy.  This  too  is  to  be  expected.  The  pupils  are  usually  very 
inquisitive  and  they  love  to  taste  all  they  make.  This  I  encourage 
and  when  possible  they  are  given  their  cooked  dishes  at  some 
meal  or  other.  When  this  is  not  feasible  they  are  always  anxious 
to  make  a  "  taster  "  for  themselves,  and  will  often  compare 
their  cooking  with  what  they  have  tasted  elsewhere,  and  are  not 
always  very  complimentary.  Blind  girls  are  always  nervous  of 
gas  and  fire,  and  though  there  are  many  who  try  to  master  this 
dread  there  are  others  who  really  never  get  over  it,  so  that  a 
teacher  must  be  very  careful  not  to  let  the  pupils  burn  themselves. 

In  laundry  work,  they  wash  well,  being  very  methodical,  and 
I  found  that  they  could  tell  the  heat  of  the  irons  by  the  sound 
of  a  drop  of  water  when  it  came  into  contact  with  irons  of  differ- 
ent temperatures.  Plain  articles  they  can  both  iron  and  fold  well, 
but  gathered  and  complicated  garments  always  present  a  number 
of  difficulties  and  only  patience  and  practice  will  make  them 
efficient  in  ironing  these. 

In  the  evening  I  have  a  two-hour  class  for  girls  from  i6  to  20, 
who  work  through  a  recipe  book,  making  their  own  notes  after 
doing  their  practice ;  they  also  take  laundry.  These  girls  should 
now  have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  housecraft,  but  whether  they  will 
all  have  enough  self-confidence  to  do  this  work  thoroughly  when 
left  to  their  own  devices  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  conclusion  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  when  blind 
students  become  journeywomen  it  should  still  be  possible  for  them 
to  keep  in  touch  with  cookery  classes,  preferably  run  specially  for 
the  blind  and  partially  sighted.  Also,  I  should  like  to  experiment 
with  boys,  as  I  think  they,  too,  should  have  cookery  lessons. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  boys  here  have  asked  if  they  might  be 
taught  cookery,  but  they  have  such  a  full  time-table  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  arrange  these  classes. 

The  following  is  a  syllabus  which  allows  for  a  two-year  course 
when  pupils  attend  half-a-day  per  week.  The  third  and  fourth 
year  is  an  elaboration  of  this  course,  when  students,  on  the  same 
day,  cook,  clean  and  wash  in  groups  : — 
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SYLLABUS    OF    INSTRUCTION    IN    DOMESTIC    SCIENCE. 

Mixed   Course. 

Two-Year  Course.  Girls  work  individually.  Half-Day  Classes. 


List   1. 


Hygiene  and  Cookery. 


No. 

Lesson. 

Practical  Work. 

Theory. 

1 

Home  making  ; 
personal  cleanliness. 

Cleaning   teeth   and   nails  ; 
washing     hair    brush    and 
comb. 

Disease  germs  ;  importance 
of  the  proper  care  of  the 
body. 

3 

Boiling. 

Boiling    meat     and    vege- 
tables ;   boiled  greens. 

Principles  and  rules ;  dis- 
advantages. 

5 

Steaming. 

Ginger  or  currant  pudding 
and  sauce. 

Principles  and  rules ;  ad- 
vantages. 

7 

Stewing. 

Irish    stew ;     stewed    fruit 
and  custard. 

Principles  and  rules  ;  two 
methods  of  stewing. 

9 

Stocks  and  soups. 

(1)  Stock — bone  and  vege- 

table. 

(2)  Lentil  soup  and  dump- 

lings. 

Principles  and  rules  ;  pro- 
portions for  dried  and  fresh 
vegetable  soup. 

11 

Baking. 

Baked     stuffed     fish     and 

Principle  and  rules  ;    choice 

gravy  ;    revision  dish. 

of  fish. 

13 

Pulses  and  Dried 
Fruit. 

(1)  Rice  in  water  bath. 

(2)  Steamed  pulse. 

(3)  Stewed  fruit. 

Methods  of  cooking. 

15 

Baking  and  Boiling 
(revision). 

Sago    and    rice    pudding  ; 
ground    rice    or    cornflour 
mould. 

Proportions  making  milk 
puddings. 

17 

Raising  agents  ; 
short  crust  pastry. 

Fruit     or     vegetable     and 
meat  pie. 

Experiments  to  show  (1)  ex- 
pansion of  air ;  ( 2)  action 
of  baking  powder. 

19 

Suet  pastry. 

Steamed  jam  roly-poly. 

Revision  of  principles  and 
rules. 

21 

Batters. 

Savoury  or  fruit  in  batter  ; 
pancakes  ;    cakes,  plain  or 
fruit. 

Principles  and  rules  ;  effect 
of  heat  on  fat  ;  cakes  in  and 
on  tins  ;   principle  and  rules. 

23 

Cake  making. 

Cakes,  plain  or  fruit. 

Cakes  in  and  on  tins  ;  prin- 
ciples and  rules. 

25 

Revision  of  cookery. 

Revision     in     form     of     a 
dinner. 

Chosen  by  girls. 

27 

Examinations. 

Practice  and  scullery  work. 

N.B. — Girls  work  from  recipe  books.       Experiments  given  whenever  possible. 


List  2. 


of 


The  construction  and 
cleaning  of  a  range. 
Dust  ;  economy 
fuel  ;    laying  a  fire 


Washing  up  of  kitchen 
utensils;  care  of  towels 
and  dish  cloths. 


Cleaning  a  range,  gas  stoves 
and  grates  ;  sweeping  and 
dusting  ;  tidying  of  shelves 
and  cupboards. 

Washing  all  kinds  of  dishes 
and  plain  wood  ;  milk- 
vessel  muslins. 


Care  and  cleaning  of  a 
range  ;  importance  of  order 
and  method  of  work;  cor- 
rect handling  of  utensils. 

Rules  for  washing  up  all 
kinds  of  utensils ;  use  of 
soda. 
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List 


Ilygie)ie   and   Cookery. — continued. 


No. 

Lesson. 

Practical  Work. 

Theory. 

6 

Care    and    cleaning   of 
metals. 

Home-made  polishes  ; 
cleaning  metals  as  tin,  silver 
brass  and  copper. 

Home  made  polishes  ;  neces- 
sity for  cleaning  metals ; 
rules. 

8 

Metals  (continued). 

Zinc,      iron      and      steel ; 
making  polishes. 

Home-made  polishes ;  ad- 
vantages ;  rules  for  clean- 
ing. 

10 

Care  of  sinks  &  drains  ; 
the  dust  bin  ;    uses  of 
disinfectants. 

Clean  sink,  lavatories,  gul- 
leys    and    bins ;     examine 
school  drains. 

Daily  and  weekly  cleaning 
of  sinks  and  drains  and 
dustbins ;    the  fly. 

12 

Importance     of     light 
and  sunshine. 

Clean     windows,     pictures, 
mirrors  ;      re-backing     pic- 
tures. 

Use  of  windows  for  ventila- 
tion ;  cost  and  care  of 
washing  leathers. 

14 

Care  of  woods  ;  scrub- 
bing mixture. 

Washing      and      polishing 
painted       and       varnished 
woods  ;      scrubbing      plain 
wood  ;    polishes. 

Home-made  polish  ;  kinds 
of  woods  ;  rules  for  cleaning. 

16 

Care    of    furniture ; 
kinds  of  furniture. 

Leather,  wicker,  cane 
furniture  ;   polishes. 

Rules  for  cleaning  ; 
polishes. 

18 

Choice,  care  &  cleaning 
of  household  brushes. 

Washing  various  household 
brushes. 

Rules  for  washing  brushes; 
cost  of  same. 

20 

The  lighting  of  a  house. 

Cleaning     of     lamps,     gas- 
burners,    etc.  ;     reading   of 
meters,  gas  and  electric. 

Advantages  of  various  means 
of  lighting. 

22 

Care  of  floor  coverings. 

Cleaning  rugs,   carpets,   or 
oilcloth. 

Choice,  durability,  and  cost. 

24 

Care     of     boots     and 
shoes. 

All    kinds    of    boots    and 
shoes,  and  leather  cases. 

Choice,  care  and  cleaning  of 
leather. 

26 

Revision  of  housework. 

Girls  revise  work  in  which 
they  need  practice. 

Written  answers  to  ques- 
tions. 

28 

Examination  in 
Theory. 

Revision. 

List   3. 


Care  of  laundry  uten- 
sils, use  of  materials 
used  in  the  laundry. 

Washing    of    coarse 
things. 

Washing    handker- 
chiefs. 

Washing  bed  and  body 
linen. 

Washing  of  table  linen. 
Washing  of  print. 
Washing  woollens 


Washing   of   silk,    lace 
and  flne  things. 


Laundry    Work. 

Cleaning  utensils,  arranging 
ironing  drawers,  mending 
sheets  and  iron  holders. 

Washing  coarse  things. 
Washing  handkerchiefs. 


Washing     bed     and     body 
linen. 

Washing  of  table  linen. 


Washing  prints. 


Washing  woollens  ;  revi- 
sion of  white  clothes. 

Washing  of  silk,  lace  and 
fine  things  ;  tinting  and 
goffering. 


Cost  and  storage. 


Order  of  work  ;   use  of  soda. 


Order  of  work  ;  use  of  borax 
and  disinfectant. 

Order  of  work ;  starch 
making. 

Order  of  work  ;  removal  of 
stains  ;   starch  making. 

Order  of  work  ;  starch 
making. 

Order  of  work  ;  use  of  borax 
and  ammonia. 

Order  of  work  ;  care  of  real 
and  machine  made  lace  and 
artiflcial  silks. 
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List  3.       Laundry    Work. — continued. 


No. 

Lesson. 

Practical  Work. 

Theory. 

17 

Washing  baby  clothes. 

Washing  baby  clothes. 

Order    of    work ;      suitable 
kinds    of    clothing    and 
materials. 

19 

Dyeing     of     simple 
materials. 

Dyeing  of  curtain  covers, 
etc. 

Order  of  work ;  kind  of 
dyes. 

21 

Dry  cleaning. 

Cleaning     with     salts     of 
lemon    for    straw,    leather 
and  materials. 

Advantages  of  dry  cleaning; 
various  methods  of  wet 
method. 

23 

Revision. 

Family    wash  ;      each    girl 
brings  a  variety  of  articles  ; 
about  four  or  six. 

Family  wash ;  order  of 
work. 

25 

Examination. 

Practical    work ;     four    or 
six  articles  by  each  girl. 

Cleaning  up  of  kitchen  after 
washing. 

27 

Revision  of  white 
clothes. 

Revision. 

Order  of  washing  a  blouse 
and  nightdress. 

List 

2 


Preparation  for  wash- 
ing day. 


Finishing  coarse 
things. 


Finishing     handker- 
chiefs. 

Finishing  bed  and  body 
Unen. 

Finishing    of     table 
linen. 


Finishing  of  prints. 


Pressing  of  woollens. 


Finishing  of  silk,  lace, 
and  fine  things. 

Finishing  of  baby  linen 


Finishing  of  dyed 
articles. 

Dry  cleaning. 
(b)  Dry  method. 


Finishing  family  wash. 

Examination. 
Revision. 


Removing  stains  ;  mending 
or  drawing  holes  together  ; 
making  soap  jelly. 

Finishing  coarse  things ; 
renovating  coarse  things. 


Ironing   of   handkerchiefs  ; 
fancy  folding. 

Finishing    bed    and    body 
linen. 

Finishing  of  table  linen. 


Finishing  of  prints. 

Pressing  woollens. 
Finishing  of  silk,  lace,  etc. 
Finishing  of  baby  linen. 
Pressing  dyed  articles. 


Dry  cleaning  furs,  cretonnes 
etc.,  with  bran  and  hot 
flour. 

Finishing  of  family  wash. 


Finishing  of  morning  work. 

Finishing    of    blouse     and 
nightdress. 


Order  of  work ;    recipe  for 
soap  jelly. 


Use  of  a  wringer  and  mangle; 
poor  man's  mangle. 


Order  of  work,  testing, 
holding,  and  cleaning  irons. 

Order  of  work ;  origin  of 
cotton. 

Origin  of  linen  ;  fancy  fold- 
ings for  napkins  ;  order  of 
work. 

Order    of    work  ;        various 
materials    from    coloured 
cotton,  and  prices. 

Order  of  work ;  origin  of 
wool. 

Order  of  work ;  origin  of 
silk  ;  use  of  goffering  iron. 

Order  of  work  ;   crimping. 


Advantages  and  disadvant- 
ages. 


Dry  cleaning. 


Order  of  work. 


Theory  paper. 

Order  of  work  ;  use  of 
sleeve  board  and  skirt 
board. 
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List  5.  Cookery. 


No. 

Lesson. 

Practical  Work. 

Theory. 

1 

Revision  of  cake- 
making. 

Sponge  sandwich  or  queen 
cake  ;    ginger  bread. 

Methods  of  cake  making ; 
revision  of  baking. 

3 

Bread  making. 

White  or  brown  bread. 

Stages  in  bread  making; 
manipulation. 

5 

Baking. 

Baked  meat,  potatoes  and 
gravy  ;  steamed  batter. 

Rules  for  baking  meat. 

7 

Re-heated  foods. 

Mince  of  meat  and  potatoes; 
bread  pudding. 

Rules ;  ways  of  using  up 
scraps. 

9 

Invalid  cookery. 

Mutton  broth  ;    milk  jelly  ; 
barley  water. 

Rules  for  cooking  and 
serving  an  invalid  tray. 

11 

Frying  (shallow). 

Liver  and  bacon  ;    gravy  ; 
potatoes. 

Rules  and  principles ;  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages. 

13 

Jam  making. 

Jam  in  season. 

Rules. 

15 

Pickling  and  bottling. 

Fruit    bottles ;     eggs    and 
meat  pickled  ;   chutneys. 

Rules. 

17 

Supper  dishes. 

Macaroni  cheese  or  potato 
cheese  or  fish  pie  ;    welsh 
rarebit. 

Rules  ;   choice  of  dishes. 

19 

Christmas  cooking. 

Cheap  Christmas  cakes. 

Suitable  mixtures. 

21 

Icings  ;  almond  paste. 

Icing  cake  and  revision  dish 

Ahnond  paste. 

23 

Flaky  pastry. 

Sausage  rolls  ;  mince  pies. 

Rules  for  pastry  making. 

25 

Recapitulation. 

Revision  dish. 

Revision  of  papers. 

Dinners  worked  in  as  revision  lessons. 


List 

6. 

2 

Revision  of  batters. 

Pikelets  and  fritters. 

4 

Bread  making. 

Re-kneading  and  making  of 
dough  ;   revision  dish. 

6 

Meat  substitutes. 

Egg  or  potato  with  cheese  ; 
egg  cutlets  ;  nut  or  lentil 
croquettes. 

8 

Portable  dinners. 

Pasties  or  sausage  rolls, 
tartlets. 

10 

Invalid  cookery. 

Beef  tea  ;  egg  custard  ; 
lemonade. 

12 

Frying  (deep). 

Fish  and  chips ;  revision 
dish. 

14 

Breakfast  dishes. 

Porridge,  bacon  and  eggs  ; 
coffee. 

16 

Economical  dinners. 

One  saucepan  ;  dinners  as 
sea  pie  or  sheep's  head  and 
vegetables  and  dumplings. 

18 

Re-heated  fish  dishes. 

Fish  cakes  and  fish  pudding 
or  fish  pie. 

Kinds  of  batters  and  their 
uses. 

Action  of  yeast. 

(a)  In  dough. 

(b)  In  experiment. 

Food  values. 

Rules      and      packing      for 
portable  dinners. 

Choice    of    dishes ;     invalid 
diets. 

Rules  and  advantages. 
Rules  ;    choice  of  dishes. 


Advantages  of  one  saucepan 
dinners. 


Rules  for  re-heating. 
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List 

6.       Cookery. — continued. 

No. 

Lesson. 

Practical  Work. 

Theory. 

20 

Christmas  cookery. 

Simple  Christmas  pudding. 

Rules    for    boiling ;     prices 
of  fruit. 

22 

Royal  icing. 

Icing  cake  ;  revision  dish. 

Revision  ;   rules  for  icing. 

24 

Examination. 

Practice. 

Theory. 

26 

Revision. 

Revision. 

Dinners  worked  in  as  revision  lessons. 


Lessons  are  taken  alternate  weeks  from  Lists  i  and  2,  then 
Lists  3  and  4  and  then  Lists  5  and  6.  There  are  82  lessons  in 
the  two  years,  making  a  complete  course. 


THE   LITERARY    AND   DEBATING   SOCIETY 

AT   THE   ROYAL   SCHOOL  FOR  THE   BLIND, 

WESTBURY-ON-TRYM,    1934. 

By  Arthur  Miller  {Chairman). 

On  Friday  evening,  February  2nd,  a  public  discussion  took 
place  between  the  Literary  and  Debating  Societies  of  the  Royal 
School  for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on-Trym,  and  the  Bristol  Grammar 
School.  The  subjects  discussed  were  grand  opera  and  musical 
comedy.  Two  pupils,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  of  the  Royal  School,  de- 
fined their  reasons  for  preferring  grand  opera,  and  two  students 
of  the  Grammar  School  stated  their  preference  for  musical  comedy. 
The  subjects  were  then  discussed  by  representatives  of  both 
schools,  and  a  final  vote  taken  revealed  that  the  majority  showed 
a  decided  preference  for  musical  comedy. 

The  debate  was  characterised  by  lucidity  of  speech,  clarity  of 
thought,  and  a  creditable  knowledge  of  both  subjects.  In  accor- 
dance with  the  traditions  of  debating  societies  there  was  3xpressed 
a  wide  diversity  of  opinion,  and  the  speakers  frankly  voiced  their 
views,  irrespective  of  their  local  associations. 

That  a  school  for  blind  children  can  produce  a  society  capable 
of  discussing  subjects  of  this  calibre  with  one  of  the  best  grammar 
schools  in  the  West  of  England  ought  not  to  pass  without  a 
comment.  The  educational  value  of  such  societies  in  our  schools 
is  obvious.  The  children  are  trained  to  read  intelligently  and 
widely  on  given  subjects,  and  to  make  full  use  of  the  school  as  well 
as  the  National  Library.     They  learn  to  analyse  the  opinions  of 
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others  and  to  arrive  at  sensible  decisions  on  topical  problems. 
The  slow  witted  are  quickened,  the  voluble  restrained,  whilst  new 
worlds  are  opened  to  them,  realms  outside  the  narrow  circles  in 
which  they  move.  Lethargy,  which  is  usually  associated  with 
and  made  the  excuse  for  much  slovenly  work  in  our  schools  is 
corrected.  The  mind  by  learning  to  function  logically  makes 
itself  felt  in  every  department  of  school  life  :  in  our  workshops, 
where  better  work  is  produced ;  in  our  playrooms,  where  leisure 
is  used  more  intelligently;  on  our  sports  field,  where  the  "  kick 
and  rush  "  tactics  give  place  to  scientific  method.  The  origin  of 
all  these  changes  in  school  life  may  be  traced  to  our  literary  and 
debating  societies.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
emulate  us  I  propose  to  sketch  in  broad  outline  our  activities  in 
this  direction. 

A  meeting  of  the  staff  of  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind  was 
summoned  by  the  Principal,  Mr.  Getliff,  and  a  frank  discussion 
ensued  on  the  utility  of  a  literary  and  debating  society  in  a  school 
for  the  blind.  An  enthusiastic  staff  was  the  first  essential.  As  in 
all  our  school  work,  enthusiastic  teachers  make  enthusiastic 
societies.  The  role  of  the  teacher  has  to  change  somewhat.  He 
may  come  in  for  healthy  criticism,  but  the  change  from  "do  as 
I  tell  you  "  to  "  do  as  I  do  "  is  one  which  should  be  pleasant  both 
for  teacher  and  pupil,  and  one  that  is  always  appreciated  by  the 
older  pupils. 

The  next  step  was  to  summon  a  meeting  of  all  senior  pupils  and 
discuss  with  them  the  question  of  the  formation  of  such  a  society. 
Absolute  frankness  in  discussion  is  essential.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  state  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  a  literary  and  debating 
society  has  educational  values,  and  the  children  have  to  see  that 
it  is  for  their  benefit  and  not  for  our  pleasure  that  we  wish  to  see 
one  instituted.  The  utility  of  such  a  scheme  was  readily  grasped 
by  the  pupils,  and  a  start  made  by  electing  a  committee  of  two 
boys  and  two  girls,  with  a  secretary  and  a  member  of  the  staff  as 
president.  This  committee  met  and  drew  up  their  programme. 
For  the  first  winter  session  we  were  careful  not  to  make  the  pro- 
gramme too  exacting,  but  interspersed  the  debates  with  talks  and 
lectures  by  outside  speakers.  A  set  of  rules  was  drawn  up,  gov- 
erning such  matters  as  age  of  admittance,  attendance  and  conduct 
at  meetings.  It  was  noticeable  that  as  the  winter  session  of 
1932-33  progressed  there  was  a  manifest  desire  to  question  and 
argue  over  points  raised  by  the  speakers.  On  some  occasions  it 
was  found  necessary  to  give  our  own  members  an  evening  in 
v/hich  to  discuss  questions  which  had  not  been  previously  settled. 
It  was  noticeable  also  that  the  topics  under  discussion  at  the 
meetings  came  to  be  topics  for  discussion  at  other  times  of  the 
day,  and  many  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  seats  of  the  scornful, 
one  by  one,  sought  membership. 
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Our  winter  session  for  1933-34  opened  with  a  social  and  a 
dance.  This  was  a  pleasing  innovation  as  far  as  our  school  was 
concerned,  and  it  was  instructive  to  watch  the  developments  in 
this  direction.  Greater  attention  is  now  paid  to  personal  appear- 
ance, and  amongst  the  totally  blind  a  big  effort  is  made  to 
eradicate  the  little  mannerisms  we  are  all  familiar  with.  The  care- 
less and  casual  are  now  becoming  careful  and  capable.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  striking  changes  effected  by  bringing  the 
sexes  together  in  a  social  and  a  dance. 

To  check  anything  in  the  nature  of  frivolity  a  debate  on  a 
serious  subject  was  arranged  :  "  Are  truth  and  politeness  com- 
patible." By  this  method  of  varying  our  programme  with  debate, 
lecture  and  song  we  have  maintained  a  splendid  equilibrium  in 
work  and  play.  The  following  is  our  programme  for  this 
session  : — 

Sept.  29 — Social  and  Dance. 
Oct.      6 — "  Are  Truth  and   Politeness  Compatible  "    ...   Debate. 

,,      13 — "  Superstition  " R.    K.   Pagett,    M.A. 

,,     20 — Musical  Items,  etc Members. 

,,     27 — Junior  Debate Members. 

Nov.     3 — Mock  Trial  ...     •••     Members. 

,,      10 — Dramatic  Readings Members. 

,,      17 — Omnibus    Evening Members. 

,,     24 — "  Life  on  a  Coral  Island  in  the  '90's  "...Miss  Ovenden. 

Dec.      I — "  Soap  and   Petrol  " — with   illustrations        

8— Whist  Drive.  R.  K.  Pagett,  M.A. 

,,      15 — Christmas  Log. 
Jan.     12 — Social  and  Dance. 

,,      19 — '*  We  look  Before  and   After  " A  Survey. 

,,     26— "  Irish  Bulls  "  •••     F.  B.  Holmes,  B. A. 

Feb.     2 — Royal  Blind  School  v.  Bristol  Grammar  School... Debate. 

,,       9 — "  A  Night  of  Travel" Members. 

,,      16 — Medalists'  Night. 

,,     23 — Gramophone  Recital     M.  B.  Wright. 

Mar.     2 — **  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  "...Messrs.   J.   S.   Fry  &  Sons. 

,,        9 — Whist  Drive. 

,,      16 — '*  Sport  "     ...     Sam  Tucker  (late  England's  Captain). 

,,     23 — Eisteddfod. 

The  evening  which  we  have  called  **  Medalists'  Night  "  arose 
out  of  the  following  awards.  At  the  end  of  the  last  session  a 
review  of  the  season  was  made  and  members  were  asked  to  nom- 
inate other  members  who  had  distinguished  themselves  and  the 
society  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  and  these  were  awarded  a 
**  distinction  button." 

We  are  now  making  preparations  for  our  Eisteddfod  on  March 
23rd.     This  has  been  taken  up  with  remarkable  enthusiasm,  and 
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there  is  a  record  number  of  entries  for  the  various  classes,  com- 
prising- essays,  original  poetry,  recitation,  parody,  original  music, 
handwork,  reading  (Braille  and  sighted),  solo  singing,  stump 
speech,  imitation  and  repartee.  Outside  judges  have  been  chosen 
to  make  the  final  awards,  and  every  member  of  the  staff  has  en- 
tered whole-heartedly  into  the  great  task  of  elimination.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  all  this  work  is  being  done  by  every 
member  of  the  staff  outside  school  hours. 

Having  roughly  sketched  what  we  are  doing  now  at  Bristol, 
I  should  like  to  throw  out  to  our  schools  in  the  west  a  few  sugges- 
tions. On  one  occasion  at  a  meeting  of  the  Western  Branch  I 
proposed  contests  between  neighbouring  schools,  such  as  football 
matches.  The  expense  of  travel  is  the  chief  obstacle.  But  here  is 
a  solution  :  if  either  Exeter  or  Bridgend  has  a  literary  and  de- 
bating society  why  not  an  Eisteddfod  for  the  Western  Branch? 
Failing  this,  could  not  a  letter  debate  be  arranged?  We  have 
encouraged  our  pupils  to  correspond  with  our  American  cousins, 
why  not  with  our  English  relatives? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Glen  AUach, 

Aboyne,  Aberdeenshire, 
The  Editor,  December  iSth,  1933. 

Madam, 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Aberdeen  Town 
and  County  Association  for  Teaching  the  Blind  at  their  Homes  to 
reply  to  one  or  two  remarks  made  in  the  article  entitled  *'  Some 
Thoughts  on  Music  and  Piano  Tuning,"  which  appeared  in  the 
November  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  pages  40 — 42. 

With  reference  to  the  teaching  of  staff  notation,  I  am  able  to 
solve  any  difficulty  which   might  arise. 

I  have  recently  completed  an  electric  mechanism  which  enables 
me  to  teach  sighted  pupils  how  to  read  sol-fa  or  staff  notation. 

This  instrument  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  N.I.B.  at  a  very 
early  date. 

The  idea  first  presented  itself  in  connection  with  the  teaching 
of  the  modulator  to  sighted  children. 

The  modulator  I  use  consists  of  three  columns,  that  is,  three 
scales  :  F,  C  and  G,  including  semi-tones.  This  is  placed  on  a 
board  above  electric  bulbs  corresponding  to  each  note.  A  small 
key  board  is  connected  to  the  electric  bulbs,  consisting  of  three 
rows  of  keys,  according  to  the  columns  of  the  modulator,  and  the 
teacher  presses  a  key  which  illuminates  a  note,  and  the  notes  are 
cut  out  with  a  small  arrow  pointing  to  each,  which  is  also  cut  out, 
so  that  when  a  note  is  illumined  it  shows  up  better.     A  very  im- 
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portant  factor  is   that  the  bulbs  are  in  different   colours,  which 
emphasizes  a  particular  note  more  clearly. 

If  the  blind  teacher  is  not  sure  whether  the  apparatus  is  work- 
ing, a  bell  is  connected  to  the  main,  which  may  be  rung  by  pressing 
it. 

In  the  same  way  the  staff  notation  may  be  taught,  and  also  the 
staff  notation  and  the  sol-fa  together  if  desired,  by  placing  differ- 
ent paper  on  the  board. 

It  is  possible  for  a  blind  teacher  to  stamp  out  his  own  music  by 
means  of  a  recent  invention  which  I  came  across  in  a  music  shop. 
Semi-breves,  minims,  etc.,  are  all  on  stamps,  which  can  be  easily 
felt.  Special  paper  may  be  had,  and  by  dipping  the  stamp  on  an 
ink  pad  and  then  pressing  on  the  paper  the  note  appears. 

I  have  also  devised  a  guide  for  this,  and  it  is  from  this  point 
that  I  propose  devising  a  music  typewriter. 

One  blind  individual  can  never  hope  to  make  anything  of  this 
typewriter  without  typewriter  manufacturers,  whose  aid  is 
invaluable. 

Regarding  the  teaching  of  staff  notation  to  one  individual  :  I 
have  in  my  possession  an  embossed  copy  of  what  is  known  as 
'*  Characters  used  by  the  Seeing  in  Music."  This  is  absolutely 
successful  and  I   use  it  almost  every  day. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  any  blind  teacher  of  music  finding  diffi- 
culty in  teaching  staff  notation  to  sighted  pupils. 

In  the  past  many  blind  people  have  been  trained  as  musicians 
and  music  teachers  whether  they  were  any  good  or  not. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Robert  S.  Mitchell  Scott, 
Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  St.  Machar's 
Church,    Aboyne,   Aberdeenshire,    Scotland. 


Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind, 
40  Duke  Street,  Chelmsford, 
The  Editor,  lyth  January,  1934. 

Madam, 
I  am  impelled  to  write  and  record  a  protest  regarding  your 
Editorial  in  the  January  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind.  Let 
me  say  at  the  outset  that  although  I  am  most  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  all  efforts  towards  co-ordination,  as  being  the  logical  means 
of  increasing  efficiency  and  avoiding  the  wastage  of  effort  and 
money  which  is  bound  to  arise  from  overlapping,  I  did  not  agree 
with  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Joint  Committee  as  to  the 
exact  methods  by  which  the  contemplated  re-organization  should 
be  put  into  effect. 

But  your  article  seems  calculated  to  stir  up  the  mud  of  past 
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controversies  and  jealousies,  which  one  hoped  were  dead  and 
buried,  and  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  it  would  be  well-nigh 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  full  and  frank  discussions  which  all, 
who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  Blind  Welfare  work  on  its 
voluntary  side,  hope  may  yet  be  brought  to  a  successful  and  happy 
issue.  I  am  aware  that  differences  do  still  exist,  but  surely,  where 
all  should,  first  and  foremost,  be  working  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  it  is  an  ill  service  to  our  common  cause  to  belittle  the  work 
of  other  organizations  rather  than  to  strive  to  work  in  har- 
monious co-operation.  Yours  faithfully, 

Evelyn  F.   Salisbury, 

Secretary. 
«  «  «  ^ 

Chorley  Wood  College, 

Near  Watford, 
The   Editor,  nth  February,  1934. 

Madam, 

You  ask  me  to  write  for  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  full  details 
of  the  game  Net-ball  Tennis,  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
Summer  Course,    1933. 

As  the  game  can  be  played  only  by  those  with  some  sight,  it 
is  of  limited  interest,  though  we  find  at  Chorley  Wood  that,  played 
chiefly  on  summer  evenings,  it  gives  an  excellent  outlet  to  the 
energies  of  the  partially-sighted  girls. 

Briefly  :  it  is  played  with  a  net-ball  on  a  tennis  court,  and 
closely  follows  the  rules  of  lawn  tennis,  as  well  as  its  scoring.  It 
can  be  played  as  doubles  or  singles.  The  ball  is  flung,  when 
serving,  from  the  service  court,  instead  of,  as  in  tennis,  from  the 
back  line,  and  is  caught  and  returned  at  once — from  the  same 
spot — after  the  first  bounce  or  before  the  bounce,  as  in  volleying. 
After  service,  the  "  rally  "  takes  place  within  the  full  length  of 
the  court.  It  can  become  quite  a  hard  game,  and  makes  good 
competition  with  sighted  schools,  but  its  disadvantage — as  com- 
pared with  swimming,  athletic  sports  and  sport-x — for  our  special 
schools  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  with  no 
sight.  Yours  sincerely, 

Phyllis  Monk. 

CONCERNING  BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  in  Braille. 
B.B.C.  Pamphlets  :— 

Early  Stages  in  German A.  Hermann  Winter 

Early  Stages  in  French E.  M.  Stephan 

Talks  for  Older  Pupils  in  French  and  German 
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Literary  and  Dramatic  Reading-s  ...   Compiled  by  S.  Partington, 

Edited  by  H.  M.  Spink.     Books  3—6. 
An  Elementary  Latin  Grammar J.  B.  Allen 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 


Hunting-    Shirt     ...  

A  Child  of  the  Revolution 

In  Search  of  Wales 

The  Good  Citizen 

The  Sea  Devil's  Fo'c'sle , 

Peter  Pan  :  a  Play 

School  at  the  Chalet 

The  Runner 

Refug-ees 

Adventures  of  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel , 

Scaramouche,   the  Kingmaker     

Form  Room  Plays       

Little  Princess 

Discovery  of  Kate 

Three  Girls  in  Mexico 

Secret  of  the  Plateau 

The  Way  of  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel    

Little  Dwarf  Nose  and  the  Magic  Whistle 

Pink  Furniture 

The  Most  Wonderful  Story  in  the  World  ... 
Head   of  the  Lower  School        


...     Mary   Johnston 
...    Baroness   Orczy 

H.  V.   Morton 

...  C.  S.  vS.  Higham 

Thomas  Lowell 

...  Sir  James  Barrie 
Elinor  N.   Brent-Dyer 

Ralph  Connor 

Sir  A.   Conan   Doyle 
...  Baroness  Orczy 

R.   Sabatini 

Evelyn  Smith 

.   Frances  H.  Burnett 

...  S.  L.  Haverfield 

...   Bessie  Marchant 

...  P.  F.  Westerman 

,    Baroness  Orczy 

E.    G.    Browne 

..  A.   E.  Coppard 

.  Amy  Le  Feuvre 

D.   Moore 


Grade  I. 

Number  Eight  Joy  Street 

Ships  that   Pass    in   the   Night    ... 

Little  George  ...     


..B.    Harraden 
G.   F.   Bradby 


Books  that  might  he  in  Braille. 

The  Stout  Effort       Faith  Cope  Morgan 

Children  and  Gardens     Gertrude  Jekyll 

Sailormen  All...Vice-Adm.  Gordon  Campbell,  V.C.,  D.S.O.,  M.P. 


Hitty        

King-  Richard's  Land 

The   Epic  of  Captain   Scott 

The   Lone  Swallows 


The  Book  about   Aircraft — Published  by  Warne 

The  Robbers'  Cave 

Check  to  Caesar 

The  Children's  Story  Book  of  Bees 


...    Rachel  Field 

L.  A.   G.   Strong 

,    Martin  Lindsay 

Henry  Williamson 


Agnes  Blundell 

J.    Roland    Evans 

G.  H.  Browning 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Morningto.n  St.,  Manchester  13. 
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EDITORIAL. 

We  publish  on  another  page  a  draft  scheme  for  the  constitution 
of  a  National  or  General  Council,  which  has  been  referred  by  the 
Conference  of  National  Bodies  to  each  constituent  organization 
for  comment  and  criticism.  It  will,  therefore,  come  before  the 
Executive  of  the  College  at  its  next  meeting,  and  we  hope  that  it 
will  be  accepted  as  the  basis  for  further  discussion  at  the  resumed 
conference. 

To  say  that  it  might  be  accepted  as  a  groundwork  on  which 
to  build  means  that  modifications  in  this  particular  or  that  must 
be  expected  and  indeed  welcomed.  We  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  Union  is  given  too  many  representatives  and  again  that  the 
local  authorities  are  given  too  few.  These  are  matters  of  detail 
on  which  it  may  be  impossible  to  secure  complete  unanimity. 
There  is  room  for  compromise  and  a  certain  elasticity  of  mind. 
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The  fact  remains  that  a  General  Council  is  needed.  The  College 
can  speak  for  the  country  as  a  whole  on  educational  affairs  and 
the  Workshops  Association  on  industrial,  but  there  is  no  body 
which  can  be  accepted  as  authoritative  in  matters  of  general 
import.  The  present  is  an  appropriate  time  in  which  to  remedy 
the   deficiency. 

The  purposes  set  out  in  the  memorandum  must  commend  them- 
selves to  all.  The  idea  of  such  a  body  is  not  new.  In  191 4  Mr. 
Stone  proposed  an  agency  of  this  kind,  but  his  plan  was  blocked. 
In  November,  1917,  the  project  was  revived  and  an  Association 
of  Workers  was  actually  floated.  Although,  owing  mainly  to  the 
withdrawal  of  Miss  Austin's  energetic  personality,  it  faded  out  of 
existence,  the  need  remained. 

The  project  has  now  been  revived  in  deference  to  outside 
criticism,  and  it  behoves  the  blind  world  to  get  something  done. 
As  the  memorandum  says  there  may  be  some  demur  to  the  insti- 
tution of  an  additional  organization,  but  after  all  the  effect  will 
be  towards  simplification,  and  the  protests  are  too  obviously 
interested  to  require  to  be  taken  seriously.  The  blind  world  will 
not  agree  to  the  elevation  of  any  one  private  charity  to  the  status 
of  a  General  Council  and,  therefore,  if  such  a  body  is  required 
it  must  be  a  new  creation.  The  amount  of  fresh  machinery 
entailed  would  be  small,  for  although  the  General  Council  would 
be  an  independent  and  autonomous  organization,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  secretary  of  the  Union  should  not  act  as  its 
secretary,  nor  the  offices  of  the  Union  as  its  office.  If  more 
clerical  labour  were  required  it  would  have  to  be  paid  for,  but 
after  all  there  is  little  cause  to  think  that  the  cost  would  be  more 
than  trifling.  In  blind  work,  even  more  than  elsewhere,  the  value 
of  achievement  bears  small  relationship  to  the  amount  of  cash 
expended. 

Concurrently  with  this  endeavour  to  secure  some  co-ordinating 
national  agency  suggestions  are  being  put  forward  for  a  reform 
of  the  Union.  Complaints  have  of  late  been  directed  against  some 
of  the  Counties  Associations,  and  in  some  quarters  it  is  asserted 
that  their  functions  are  redundant.  We  are  not  concerned  with 
that.  What  we  want  to  point  out  is  that  whatever  changes  are 
made  the  Union  will  remain  and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
five  national  bodies  whose  co-operation  is  sought  for  the  setting 
up  of  a  General  Council.  The  fact  that  there  are  abroad  sugges- 
tions for  putting  the  Union's  house  in  order  does  not  impinge  on 
the  larger  and  entirely  distinct  issue  now  before  the  conference  of 
national  bodies. 

In  his  address  to  the  Western  Branch  of  the  College  at  Bristol, 
an  address  clearly  intended  for  a  wider  audience,  Mr.  Stone  makes 
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a  strong-  appeal  for  peace.  Will  that  appeal  be  welcomed  ?  When 
Sir  Thomas  More  brings  to  a  close  his  vision  of  an  ideal  common- 
wealth he  sighs  that  there  are  many  things  which  we  hope  for 
rather  than  expect  to  see.  Is  peace  in  our  time  one  of  these,  a 
pious   dream   rather   than   an  expectation? 


UNION  OF  COUNTIES   ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

A  Conference  was  held  on  Thursday,  April  12th,  1934,  at 
Clothworkers'  Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C.3,  at  2  p.m.,  among 
representatives  of  the  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind.  Representation  had  been 
invited  from  the  National  Association  of  Blind  Workers,  from 
whom  a  letter  was  received  and  read  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting. 

A  memorandum  setting  out  the  purpose  and  suggesting  the 
possible  structure  of  a  scheme  for  a  National  Council  was  before 
the  conference  for  discussion. 

When  the  representatives  of  each  organization  had  expressed 
their  views  on  the  general  question,  Mr.  Stone  proposed  and  Mr. 
O'Neill  seconded  the  following  resolution  : — 

**  That  this   conference  is  in  favour   of  the  principle  of  a 
National  Council  for  the  Blind." 

Councillor  Yorke  moved  and  Colonel  Clay  seconded  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows  : — 

"  That  this  conference  is  in  favour  of  one  national  struc- 
ture for  blind  welfare  services." 

The  amendment,  on  being  put  to  the  meeting,  was  lost  by 
7  votes  to  4. 

The  original  motion  was  then  put  and  was  carried,  9  voting 
in  favour  and  4  against. 

Finally,  the  following  course  was  agreed  to,  nem.  con.  : — 

That  the  memorandum  be  referred  to  the  constituent  bodies 
represented  at  the  conference,  and  that  they  be  invited  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  scheme  outlined  therein.  Any  or- 
ganization which  felt  unable  to  commit  itself  to  the  scheme  to  be 
asked  to  submit  an  alternative  scheme  for  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  or  of  a  sub-committee  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
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Memorandum. 
Draft  Proposals  for  a  General  Council  on  Blind  Welfare. 

I — It  will  no  doubt  be  agreed  that  the  existing  governing  body 
of  any  one  of  the  negotiating  agencies  should  not  constitute  the 
General  Council. 

The  institution  of  a  new  body  will  be  criticised  as  the  addition 
of  one  more  organization  undertaking  national  work.  The  reply 
is  that  the  functions  of  the  existing  national  bodies  are  distinct 
and  that  there  is  no  more  overlapping  than  could  be  corrected  by 
a  General  Council.  This  General  Council  will,,  however,  meet  the 
situation  as  foreshadowed  by  the  local  authorities,  for  in  future 
they  will  have  only  one  body  to  deal  with   on  national  matters. 

2 — Before  coming  to  grips  with  the  constitution  of  a  General 
Council  it  will  be  well  to  determine  the  functions  which  it  will  be 
established  to  perform.  It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the 
General  Council  will  be  very  little  of  an  administrative  body.  It 
will  be   almost    entirely   consultative    and   advisory    in   character. 

(a)  The  General  Council  shall  be  the  representative  and 
authoritative  body  for  the  expression  of  opinion  on  matters  of 
general  import.  Take  an  example  :  if  the  workers'  organiza- 
tions of  a  foreign  country  seek  for  joint  action,  wish  to  suggest 
an  international  conference,  or  are  anxious  to  secure  the  ruling 
of  this  country  on  any  topic  affecting  blind  welfare  as  a  whole, 
the  General  Council  shall  be  the  appropriate  body  to  approach. 

{b)  The  General  Council  shall  be  the  body  to  summon 
conferences  on  matters  of  general  concern  and  to  assist  in  the 
organization  of   such  conferences. 

(c)  The  General  Council  shall  be  the  body  to  whom  the 
Treasury  shall  pay  the  grants  for  national  services,  and  it 
shall  be  its  function  to  distribute  such  grants  (This  refers  to 
the  amounts  in  the  Third  Schedule  of  the  Minister's  Scheme). 
This  will  entail  the  possession  of  an  office,  a  secretary  and  a 
banking  account. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Council  to  scrutinize 
all  new  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  which  necessitate 
the  raising  of  funds  from  the  public. 

(e)  The  General  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  enquire 
into  the  functions  of  its  constituent  bodies,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent   overlapping. 

(/)  The  General  Council  shall  be  recognized  by  the  Ministry 
and  by  the  local  authorities  as  the  body  to  whom  they  shall 
refer  when  seeking  information  from  or  desiring  negotiation 
with  the   blind  world  as  a  whole. 
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^ — It  is  hoped  that  the  Ministry  will  regard  the  General  Coun- 
cil as  the  clearing-  house  of  national  work  for  the  blind.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  local  authorities  shall  be  represented  on 
the  General  Council.  There  should  be  close  touch  between  it  and 
the  full  Joint  Committee  of  the  County  Councils  Association  and 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations.  Similarly  a  standing 
invitation  should  be  extended  to  the  Ministry  and  the  Board  of 
Education  to  send  each  one  representative  in  an  official  capacity. 

4 — The  General  Council  shall  consist  of  33  members,  made  up 
as  follows  : — 

12  Members  from  the   Union — 

These  would  be  chosen  by  the  Union  from  the  Counties 
Associations,  roughly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
blind  in  each  area.  The  following  would  be  one  possible 
allocation — 

Northern  area     4 

Midland  and    North-Western   areas   2 

Western  and  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  areas     2 

South-Eastern  and  London  and  Eastern  areas  4 

7  Members  from  the  Local  Authorities — 

County  Councils  Association   3 

Association    of   Municipal   Corporations    3 

London   County   Council    i 

3  Members  from  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

3  Members  from  the  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

3  Members  from  the  National   Institute  for   the   Blind. 

3  Members  from  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

2  Members  from  the  Associations  of  the  Blind — 

League   of    the    Blind 1 

National   Association  of  Blind  Workers  1 

33 


COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  on  Saturday, 
March  24th,  at  the  National   Institute  for  the  Blind. 

There  were  present  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone  (Chairman),  Miss  J. 
I.  Falconer,  O.B.E.,  Miss  V.  M.  Ludford,  Miss  P.  Monk,  M.A., 
Miss  M.  G.  Thomas,  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Mr.  E.  M.  GetlifY, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt,  Mr.  A.  H.  James,  Mr.  Miles  Priestley,  Dr. 
J.  M.  Ritchie,  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  Mr.  G. 
Symes,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  and  Mr.  F.  I.  Stainsby  (Hon.  Registrar). 
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Apologies  for  absence  were  received  from  Mrs.  Campbell,  Miss 
Lester,  Mr.  J.  Cormack,  Mr.  W.  R.  Halliday,  Mr.  John  Macken- 
zie and  Mr.  H.  M.  Lochhead. 

The  results  of  the  recent  elections  were  announced  and  were 
as  follows  :  Vice-Chairman — Mr.  A.  Siddall  (unopposed) ;  Execu- 
tive— Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt,  Mr.  G.  Symes,  Mr.  Getliff,  Miss  Owen, 
and  Miss  Morley. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  {pro  tern.)  criticised  the  method  of  holding 
this  election  and  gave  notice  that  at  a  later  meeting  he  would  raise 
the  question  as  to  how  the  elections  should  be  held  in  future. 

The  reports  of  the  various  examination  boards  were  received 
and  approved.  These  showed  that  all  preparations  for,  the  forth- 
coming examinations  had  been  made.  The  Piano  Tuning  Board 
reported  that  consideration  had  been  given  to  a  suggestion  made 
by  the  Board  of  Education  that,  in  view  of  the  necessity  for 
economy,  two  examinations  a  year,  instead  of  three,  might  be 
sufficient.  The  Board  could  not  agree  to  this  suggestion,  as, 
instead  of  being  an  economy,  it  would  be  actually  more  expensive, 
since  trainees  leave  the  training  centres  at  the  end  of  each  term, 
and  the  result  would  be  that  trainees  would  have  to  be  retained 
at  those  centres  for  at  least  three  months,  waiting  for  an  exam- 
ination to  be  held,  and  this  would  add  to  the  expenditure  of  local 
authorities.  Also  the  number  of  candidates  presenting  themselves 
justified  three  examinations,  and  the  reasonable  number  made  it 
possible  to  conduct  the  examination  without  embarrassment  to 
the  firms  who  generously  provided  the  facilities.  A  suggestion 
made  by  the  Western  branch  that  *'  toning  "  should  be  added  as 
a  requirement  was  rejected  by  the  Board  on  the  advice  of  their 
experts. 

The  Committee  agreed  to  accept  the  request  of  the  Alfred 
Eichholz  Memorial  Committee  to  conduct  competitions  for  prizes 
to  encourage  blind  children  resident  in  England  andiWales.  Par- 
ticulars of  these  competitions  will  be  announced  later  if  the 
Memorial  Committee  approve  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  sub- 
committee appointed  in  January. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  had  fixed  April 
I  St,  1934,  as  the  date  from  which  the  increased  grants  payable 
by  local   authorities  should   commence. 

Reports  from  the  branches  were  received.  That  of  the  North- 
ern branch  included  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  the  Northern 
branch  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  inadequate  provision  made 
for  the  education  and  training  of  the  partially-sighted  child,  and  is 
of  opinion  that  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  special  facilities  to 
be  provided,"  and  asked  the  Executive  to  take  action.  The 
Committee    agreed    that    the    question    was    both    pressing    and 
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vital,  but  decided  that  discussion  would  be  useless  until  the 
Departmental  Committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  consider 
the  matter  reported.  This  Committee  had  now  completed  its  in- 
vestigations and  the  report  would  soon  be  public  property. 

Mr.  Hewitt  gave  notice  that  he  would  at  a  later  meeting  raise 
the  question  of  enlarging  or  extending  the  College  magazine, 
The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  fixed  for  Saturday,  June  23rd.  There 
was  some  discussion  as  to  the  place,  both  Chorley  Wood  and 
Birmingham  being  considered,  but  the  general  feeling  was  that 
Lx)ndon  was  the  most  convenient  centre,  and  the  meeting  will 
therefore  be  held  in  London. 


The  Recent  Elections. 

The  College  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  election  or  selection, 
for  his  return  was  unopposed,  of  Mr.  Siddall  to  the 
Vice-Chairmanship.  Mr.  Siddall  is  not  new  to  the  office  and 
knows  thoroughly  that  much  responsibility  and  labour  will  be 
thrown  upon  him.  Mr.  Siddall  has  never  shirked  either  labour 
or  responsibility.  That  there  was  a  general  desire  to  have  him 
again  as  a  leader  was  made  evident  from  two  facts  :  (i)  he  was 
nominated  by  over  forty  persons,  and  (2)  the  other  nominees, 
sixteen  in  number,  most  of  whom  had  not  signified  their  willing- 
ness for  nomination,  immediately  withdrew  when  they  became 
aware  that   Mr.    Siddall  had  consented   to  stand   for  election. 

The  election  of  five  members  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee resulted  as  follows  :  Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt  (86),  Mr.  George 
Symes  (78),  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff  (60),  Miss  J.  Owen  (59),  Miss  E. 
E.  Morley  (57).  The  unsuccessful  candidates  were  Mr.  Charles 
Anderson  (53),  Mr.  J.  W.  Turner  (52),  Miss  Tetley  (38), 
Mr.  J.  Mackenzie  (37),  Mr.  Tivey  (36),  Mr.  Hardcastle  (35), 
Mr.  Irving  (33),  Miss  Nelson  (32),  Mr.  Williams  (28),  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  (27),  Miss  Ridley  (26),  Mr.  Tookey  (22),  Miss  Willson  (17), 
Miss  Wilson  (i6),  Miss  Balchin  (14),  Miss  Jeffs  (7). 

Of  the  five  members  elected  three  are  school  teachers,  one  is 
a  home  teacher  and  one  a  craft  instructor. 

183  members  recorded  their  votes.  This  is  about  42  per 
cent  of  the  College  membership  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. It  compares  well,  however,  with  local  government  elec- 
tions and  is  certainly  not  worse  than  elections  to  bodies  similar 
to  the  College.  It  would  appear  that  people  nowadays  are  con- 
tent with  the  privilege  of  having  a  vote  and  are  indifferent  whether 
they  use  it  or  not.     School  teachers  voted  in  greater  numbers  than 
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home  teachers,  and  a  large  number  of  both  voted  for  the  craft 
teacher,  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the 
College. 

In  future,  nominations  for  election  will  not  be  entertained 
unless  they  are  accompanied  by  a  written  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  person  nominated  of  willingness  to  be  so  nominated. 

These  annual  elections  to  office  should  be  greatly  valued  by 
all  members  of  the  College.  No  other  organization  in  the  blind 
work  has  a  more  democratic  constitution,  and  it  is  only  through 
the  College  that  members  can  exert  that  influence  to  which  the 
importance  of  their  work  entitles  them. 


SCOTTISH    BRANCH. 

[The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Hamish  Lochhead  at  a 
meeting  of  this  branch  held  on  March  3rd,  1934,  at  the  Royal 
Blind  School,  Craigmillar  Park,  Edinburgh.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  of  members,  and  a  long  discussion  followed 
the  paper.] 

Backward  Children  in  School  and  after  School. 

In  this  paper  I  mean  to  deal  with  children  who  are  not  likely 
to  obtain  workshop  employment  owing  to  mental  or  physical 
short-comings,  but  I  want  to  stress  at  the  outset  that  by  no 
means  the  most  of  these  children  are  "  duds."  Some  are  really 
clever  mentally,  but  lack  manual  ability.  I  am  not  going  to 
deal  with  mental  defectives — they  are  comparatively  few,  and 
each  child  is  a  special  child.  The  boys  I  shall  deal  with  range 
from  those  almost  good  enough  for  workshop  employment  to  those 
who  are  not  quite  mentally  defective,  but  nearly  so.  My  work, 
both  inside  and  outside  of  school,  has  largely  been  with  boys. 
Part  of  what  I  say  regarding  boys  will  apply  to  girls — the 
purely  girl  problems  must  be  handled  by  someone  more  competent. 

Owing  to  trade  depression  and  other  causes  a  much  smaller 
number  of  our  children  can  hope  for  workshop  employment,  and 
only  those  with  serviceable  hands  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
brain  power  have  a  definite  hope  of  becoming  permanent  work- 
shop employees.  The  outlook  in  other  ways  is  gloomy,  but  that 
is  not  the  point  at  the  moment.  To  find  employment  for  the  child 
leaving  school  is  not  primarily  the  teacher's  province;  his  business 
is  to  give  him  the  most  suitable  education  for  his  probable  future. 
Radical  changes   in   employment  will  call   for   reconsideration    of 
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educational  methods,  but  at  the  moment  I  am  concerned  with 
children  who,  under  existing  conditions,  have  little  or  no  hope 
of  adequate  employment.  Their  future  existence  at  home  or 
elsewhere  is  not  an  enviable  one,  and  I  take  it  the  school's 
immediate  duty  is  to  fit  the  child  to  make  the  best  of  his  after- 
life and  thus  give  him  the  chance  of  making  good,  even  in  a 
small  way. 

Some  children  come  to  school  late,  but  we  now  get  many 
children  at  an  early  age,  and  have  therefore  12  or  13  years  to 
do  what  we  can  with  them.  Many  of  these  are  bright  little 
beggars,  full  of  life  and  devilment,  but  many  others  are  backward 
in  their  development.  Owing  to  the  working  of  disease,  or  to  the 
neglect  or  overfondness  of  parents,  they  have  done  nothing  for 
themselves.  Through  not  having  sight  they  have  missed  the 
countless  impressions  picked  up  by  the  seeing  child,  and  they 
have  not  developed  their  hands.  Some  children  cannot  even 
grasp  a  spoon.  They  are  physically  flabby  and  have  passed 
through  those  all-important  early  years  in  a  state  not  far  removed 
from  torpor.  They  have  acquired  habits  of  laziness  which  may 
influence  them  strongly  all  through  life,  and,  even  worse,  they 
have  learned  to  expect  that  everything  will  be  done  for  them  by 
others,  without  any  thought  that  they  themselves  should  do  some- 
thing in  return.  Physical  and  manual  training  are  begun  at  once 
and  are  kept  up  all  through  their  school  life,  with  effects  often 
most  beneficial,  but  in  the  case  of  backward  children  quite  often 
without  adequate  results. 

Hand-training  has  been  developing  in  our  schools,  but  it 
has  a  very  long  way  to  go,  and,  in  sober  fact,  until  our  present 
schools  are  scrapped  and  rebuilt  on  an  entirely  new  plan  anything 
like  ideal  or  even  sufficient  hand-training  is  impossible.  A  blind 
school  provides  a  desk  for  the  child  to  work  at,  a  bed  for  him 
to  sleep  in,  and  a  seat  at  a  table  for  meals.  There  are  no  rooms 
where  the  children  can  work  at  hobbies,  and  no  series  of  hand- 
work rooms  where  they  can  learn  mastery  over  materials  and 
tools.  Few  outdoor  occupations  are  left  in  which  hands  are  used 
without  the  aid  of  mechanical  appliances.  Many  of  these  appli- 
ances are  obviously  too  complicated  for  blind  workers,  but  others 
are  not.  Our  printing  press  at  Craigmillar  is  a  case  in  point. 
If  the  press  were  in  an  ordinary  factory,  no  employer  could  be 
persuaded  to  let  a  blind  man  operate  it,  yet  here  blind  men  are 
working  it  every  day.  Now,  when  we  have  once  taught  a  child 
to  feel,  grasp  and  use  the  mechanism  of  his  hands,  obviously 
the  next  step  is  to  introduce  him  to  tools  and  various  kinds  of 
mechanical  action.  In  our  present  narrow  limits  it  is  impossible 
to  do  this  adequately,  but  each  school  should  strive  to  make  its 
handwork  less  inadequate. 
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This  concentrated  hand-training-  would  in  some  cases  be  so 
beneficial  that  the  child  would  cease  to  be  a  "  Backward  "  and 
become  a  "  Work-fit,"  and  all  would  profit  to  some  extent.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  is  certain  that  even  with  the  maximum  of  hand 
and  physical  training  we  shall  be  left  with  a  comparatively  large 
number  of  children  who  will  not  be  fit  for  any  kind  of  steady 
employment.  How  are  we  to  educate  them  and  for  what?  Just 
to  sit  at  home  and  twiddle  their  thumbs?  By  no  means.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  train  them  for  steady  employment,  but  we 
can  train  them  to  do  "  bits  of  things  "  for  themselves,  and  more 
important  still,  for  others.  A  man  who  can  do  some  things  is  far 
better  off  than  a  man  who  cannot  do  anything.  They  would  have 
their  share  of  hand  and  physical  training  modified  to  the  degree 
of  their  backwardness,  and  also  a  due  portion  of  ordinary  school 
education  :  English,  arithmetic,  etc.  The  cleverer  ones  should 
have  a  little  mathematics  and  perhaps  a<  language.  The  ability  to 
help  in  the  little  arithmetical  problems  of  the  house  is  something 
to  be  aimed  at,  and  will  keep  alight  some  ember  of  self-respect. 

If  the  child  is  musical,  though  only  in  a  small  way,  instruction 
in  music  is  very  important.  The  power  to  give  pleasure  by  means 
of  music  will  help  him  to  make  himself  a  regarded  unit  in  his 
home  and  immediate  environment. 

My  next  remarks  may  induce  volcanic  action  from  my  col- 
leagues of  the  musical  persuasion,  but  none  the  less  I  make  them 
seriously.  Our  music  instruction  is  largely  at  the  piano,  whereas 
most  of  these  children  are  going  to  homes  where  there  are  no 
pianos.  A  fish  cannot  swim  without  water.  I  suggest,  therefore, 
with  no  trace  of  humility,  that  when  it  is  clear  that  certain  children 
are  likely  to  be  unemployable,  those  with  tuneful  gifts  should  be 
trained  to  play  on  some  modest  instrument,  such  as  the  melodeon, 
the  whistle,  or  even  the  mouth  organ.  It  is  argued  that  people 
thus  trained  might  play  on  the  streets  for  money  and  thus  let  the 
rest  of  the  blind  down.  This  danger,  I  think,  is  over-estimated, 
but  even  if  it  is  a  probability,  let  us  be  candid  on  the  point.  Is 
the  seeing  public  degraded  by  the  activities  of  seeing  street 
musicians?  Is  the  organ  grinder  not  the  friend  of  every  child 
in  the  land  and  not  a  few  grown-ups?  I  would  rather  see  a  pupil 
of  mine  an  honest,  hard-working  man  than  a  useless  nonentity 
huddled  in  an  armchair  in  a  stuffy  kitchen,  in  receipt  of  public 
assistance.  This  question  apart,  many  of  these  "  Backwards  " 
would  be  able  to  give  pleasure  to  themselves  and  others  in  their 
own  homes.  In  the  country,  at  any  rate,  a  melodeon  player  is 
of  no  mean  account,  and  whoever  is  not  asked  to  a  party  or 
celebration,  the  man  with  the  melodeon  is  sure  of  his  invitation.  I 
would  also  include  instruction  in  the  use  and  care  of  a  gramo- 
phone.   I  suppose  the  home  teaching  societies  would  often  find  it 
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possible  to  obtain  an  old  gramophone,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
houses  with  boxes  of  old  records  packed  away  in  cupboards. 

Gramophones  suggest  wireless.  Some  little  training  here  too 
should  be  given,  and  in  his  last  years  at  school  the  child  should 
be  encouraged  to  listen  to  wireless  programmes,  especially  the 
news.  It  is  essential  that  these  people  should  have  things  to 
think  of  outside  their  own  little  orbit,  and  if  they  are  "  listeners  " 
they  will  be  able  to  take  some  share  in  the  conversation  around 
them.     The  dangers  of  introspection  will  be  lessened. 

I  come  now  to  reading  for  pleasure.  If  the  child  has  acquired 
a  suflficient  mastery  of  Braille  and  shows  the  slightest  liking  for 
reading  this  taste  should  be  fostered.  Easy  books,  exciting  books, 
stories  of  all  kinds  should  be  put  in  his  way.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  tell  him  there  are  so  many  thousand  volumes  in  the  National 
Library;  they  must  be  in  the  school  library,  where  he  can  read 
them  when  he  wants  to.  A  good  deal  of  encouragement  is  some- 
times required.  The  problem  is  to  find  the  book  which  will 
arouse  his  individual  taste  and  make  him  wish  for  more.  I  once 
had  a  bunch  of  boys  who  "  couldn't  be  bothered  "  to  read  books. 
One  wet  week-end  I  read  them  a  large  part  of  the  '*  Hound  of 
the  Baskervilles."  I  stopped  at  the  most  interesting  point  and 
left  the  book  lying  on  a  desk.  They  finished  it  for  themselves 
and  wanted  more  Sherlock  Holmes  stories  the  next  Saturday. 
Once  a  boy  has  read  one  book  with  interest  he  will  read  many 
more. 

But  the  fact  must  be  faced  honestly  that  many  children  do  not 
learn  to  read  Braille  fluently  enough  to  make  reading  enjoyable, 
and  this  leads  me  to  a  conclusion  even  more  subversive  perhaps 
than  my  musical  reforms.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been  too 
hasty  in  regarding  Moon  merely  as  an  old  person's  system.  We 
have  two  systems  of  reading — Braille,  far  more  compact,  but 
proportionately  more  difficult;  Moon,  anything  but  compact,  but 
presenting  far  less  difficulty.  Now,  if  it  is  clear  after  long  trial 
that  the  child  is  not  going  to  read  with  reasonable  pleasure  in 
Braille,  is  it  not  obvious  that  we  should  try  him  with  the  easier 
type?  Moon  is  about  to  be  revised.  Let  us  give  it  a  trial.  In  my 
opinion,  blind  schools  should  make  serious  experiments  in  teach- 
ing Moon  to  backward  readers  of  Braille  during  their  last  years 
at  school,  and  should  supply  a  shelf  or  two  of  varied  fiction  in 
Moon.  If  some  of  the  children  become  reasonably  good  Moon 
readers  the  experiment  will  be  amply  justified. 

Another  suggestion  I  would  make  is  that  some  instruction  in 
gardening  be  given  to  backward  children,  at  any  rate  to  those 
who  hale  from  country  districts.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  any 
of  them  would  become  sufficiently  expert  to  manage  a  garden  or 
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even  a  piece  of  garden  unaided,  but  I  feel  sure  that  many  of 
them  would  be  able  to  help  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vegetable 
patch  attached  to  most  country  cottages.  If  strong  enough  physi- 
cally they  could  dig  the  potato  patch  and  assist  at  some  of  the 
later  processes  such  as  the  lifting  of  the  crop.  They  could  weed 
walks  and  make  themselves  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Inci- 
dentally  they  would  keep   themselves  fit  and   healthy. 

Indoor  gardening  should  also  be  thought  of,  such  as  the  cul- 
tivation of  daffodils  and  other  bulbs  in  bowls  of  fibre.  The  plant- 
ing and  after-care  are  simple,  and  the  expense  is  not  excessive. 
Several  years  ago  I  experimented  with  two  boys  whose  fumbly 
hands  will  in  all  probability  render  them  unemployable.  Each 
planted  a  bowl  of  bulbs  and  looked  after  it  until  the  flowers  were 
over.  The  experiment  was  quite  satisfactory.  The  main  difficulty 
was  the  excessive  interest  shown  by  the  rest  of  the  class  in  the 
root  action  of  the  bulbs.  Conditions  in  some  homes  may  not 
allow  of  this  hobby,  but  it  should  be  possible  in  many.  Bowls 
of  summer  flowers  can  be  raised  with  similar  ease.  If  a  man's 
life  interests  are  almost  negligible,  a  bowl  of  hyacinths  grown  by 
himself  may  mean  much. 

The  object  of  these  schemes  is  to  fit  the  backward  child 
to  take  some  share  in  the  life  of  his  home  and  neighbourhood 
after  he  leaves  school.  Another  scheme  is  being  developed 
through  the  Scout  and  Guide  organizations.  I  shall  explain  it 
through  scouts,  but  I  think  the  scheme  is  the  same  for  guides. 
Blind,  deaf  and  cripple  scouts  come  under  the  control  of  a 
headquarters  department  known  as  the  "  special  tests  "  depart- 
ment. This  department  has  launched  a  transfer  system,  which 
may  mean  much  to  blind  scouts.  If  one  of  my  scouts  wishes  to 
remain  in  scouting  after  he  leaves  school  I  fill  up  a  transfer  form 
and  send  it  to  the  appropriate  official  in  the  boy's  home  area.  It 
is  then  that  official's  duty  to  attach  my  scout  to  a  local  troop, 
or  probably  introduce  him  to  a  Rover  crew.  The  troop  or  crew 
may  be  worried  about  being  responsible  for  a  blind  scout,  but 
when  they  find  that  he  can  do  a  bit  of  scouting  and  can  fit  in 
with  the  life  of  the  troop  they  will  look  after  him  willingly.  Then 
it  depends  on  the  blind  person  himself.  If  he  cannot  use  their 
friendship  he  will  lose  all  benefit  from  the  scheme,  but  if  he  can 
use  it  the  improvement  in  his  life  will  be  marked.  There  will  be 
young  fellows  of  his  own  age  to  take  him  walks,  take  him  to 
shows  and  functions,  probably  to  camp,  and  he  need  not  feel  him- 
self so  very  different  from  those  around  him.  In  addition,  a  sys- 
tem of  "  Post  "  Rovers  is  being  started,  to  keep  isolated  Rovers 
in  touch  with  each  other  and  with  a  common  centre.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  the  scheme  will  not  prove  very  helpful  to  those  with 
undeveloped  hands.     I   have  not  found  that  scouting   does  these 
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children  much  good,  rather  I  have  known  it  seriously  discourage 
several  boys.  Hands  play  such  an  important  part  in  scouting.  At 
the  moment  I  have  seven  or  eight  scouts  in  my  troop  who  will 
probably  benefit  by  this  scheme  after  leaving  school. 

At  the  branch  meeting  in  Dundee,  where  this  discussion  was 
mooted,  I  was  asked  to  say  something  about  occupational  cen- 
tres. I  am  not  quite  sure  what  occupational  centres  are,  but  I 
take  it  that  they  will  be  something  like  miniature  workshops,  in 
which  speed  and  accuracy  in  production  will  not  be  so  important, 
and  where  financial  returns  will  not  bulk  so  large  in  the  minds  of 
the  managers.  They  are  to  give  work  for  the  sake  of  the  value 
of  that  work  to  the  individual,  quite  apart  from  the  money  value 
of  the  article  made.  From  the  point  of  view  of  personal  satisfac- 
tion at  work  well  done,  I  do  not  regard  the  time  factor  as  of 
paramount  importance.  A  blind  patrol  may  take  twice  as  long 
to  pitch  their  tent  as  a  seeing  patrol,  but,  provided  it  is  properly 
pitched,  they  will  regard  it  with  pride  and  will  lie  down  to  sleep 
in  it  with  confidence.  They  will  think  themselves  no  end  of 
fine  fellows,    and   quite  rightly. 

Accuracy  is  a  different  matter.  Articles  made  in  these  centres, 
even  without  the  insistence  on  speed,  would  seldom  be  of  first 
quality,  but  they  might  be  really  serviceable.  Whether  there 
would  be  a  market  for  them  I  do  not  know.  They  would  repre- 
sent the  highest  attainments  of  the  workers,  and  these  workers 
would  be  better  men  for  having  made  them.  But  many  would  not 
be  able  to  make  even  serviceable  articles.  Their  products  would 
have  to  be  destroyed.  The  results  of  hours  of  work  would  only  in- 
crease the  scrap  heap.  A  few  workers  with  very  poor  mentality 
might  not  realize  this,  but  most  would.  They  would  be  convinced 
utterly  of  their  inferiority  and  the  little  things  they  could  do 
would  be  no  consolation.  I  imagine,  therefore,  that  occupational 
centres  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  workers  just  below  the 
workshop  standard,  but  might  be  a  great  disadvantage  to 
others.  Everything  will  depend  on  the  staff,  and  instructors  and 
managers  must  be  chosen  from  those  who  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  blind  worker,  and  all  other  qualifications  must  be 
subordinated   to   this. 

My  aim  has  been  to  suggest  measures  for  alleviating  the  lot 
of  the  backward  child  in  after-life  by  training  him  to  do  some 
things  for  himself  and  others,  and  thus  acquire  some  life  interests. 
I  look  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  suggest  better  and  more 
far-reaching    schemes    in   the   course   of  the    discussion. 
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A  meeting-  of  the  above  Branch  was  held  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Blenheim  Walk,  Leeds,  on  Saturday,  March  17th,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Hardcastle.  At  the  request  of  members 
this  was  an  *'  open  meeting  " — there  was  no  set  agenda;  this  was 
tried  at  Liverpool  last  year  and  proved  very  successful. 

Dr.  Woods,  Assistant  S.M.O.,  Leeds,  gave  a  short  talk  on 
The  Partially-Sighted  Child.  He  laid  special  stress  on  the  unhappy 
lot  of  the  partially-sighted  and  pointed  out  that  their  plight  was 
infinitely  worse  than  that  of  the  blind  child  for  whom  so  much 
was  provided.  The  partially-sighted  could  not  partake  of  the 
provisions  and  benefits  made  on  behalf  of  the  blind  and  they  could 
not  compete  with  the  sighted.  A  very  interesting  discussion  was 
concluded  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
forwarded  to  the  Executive  : — 

"  That  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  inadequate  provision 
made  for  the  education  and  training  of  the  partially-sighted 
child,  and  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for 
special  facilities  to  be  made." 

Much  time  and  discussion  was  given  to  the  question  of  official 
branch  candidates  for  the  Executive  elections.  Pending  the  re- 
sults of  the  present  election  the  whole  question  was  left  in  abey- 
ance for  the  moment. 

The  results  of  the  branch  elections  were  as  follows  :  Chairman, 
Mr.  Siddall  (Rochdale) ;  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  Howard  (Leeds) ; 
Committee,  Miss  Owen  (Pwllheli),  Miss  Nelson  (Newcastle),  Mr. 
Stevens  (Liverpool),  Miss  Tetley  (Oldham). 

The  members  were  welcomed  to  the  Leeds  School  by  Mr. 
Andrews,  the  Headmaster,  and  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  they 
were  kindly  entertained  to  tea  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews  and  the 
staff.  The  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  June,  the  place  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  who  is  now  awaiting  an  invitation. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PARTIALLY  BLIND. 

By  Maurice  Blake,  M.R.S.T. 
(Barnsbury   Park  Myopic   School,   Islington). 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  although  the  education  of  the 
blind  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  study 
of  the  educational  requirements  of  the  partially  blind  is  still  in  its 
infancy.     In  191 5  only  180  partially-sighted  children  were  catered 
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for  in  London,  although  this  represented  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  number  requiring  special  treatment.  By  1930  the  number 
had  risen  to  938,  and  in  1933  it  stood  at  851,  the  reduction 
being  largely  accounted  for  by  increased  restrictions  on  alien 
immigration.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately  7,000 
partially-sighted  children  in  England  and  Wales,  of  whom  2,000 
are  in  special  sight-saving  classes  in'  ordinary  elementary  schools, 
3,000  in  special  schools  or  in  blind  schools,  and  2,000  in  elemen- 
tary schools  as  ordinary  scholars.  With  regard  to  the  last  it  may 
be  noted  that  parents  are  often  very  unwilling  for  their  offspring 
to  incur  the  ''  stigma  "  associated  with  "  special'  schools."  This 
term  almost  invariably  means  schools  for  the  mentally  deficient  to 
the  less  enlightened   parent. 

Two  methods  of  organization  are  in  use  in  this  country — the 
sight-saving  class  and  the  special  school.  Each  has  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  The  child  who  is  taught  by  the  first 
method  attends  a  normal  school,  but  retires  to  a  special  class  for 
all  work  demanding  the  use  of  sight.  He  has  the  advantage  of  the 
superior  character-training  associated  with  the  large  school,  but 
there  is  a  serious  risk  of  this  being  marred  by  a  feeling  of  inferior- 
ity to  the  boys  around  him,  particularly  when  he  attempts  to  share 
in  their  team-games.  In  at  least  one  such  school  "  the  'Opics  " 
were  a  general  laughing  stock  to  the  rest  of  the  boys.  In  the 
physical  training  class,  too,  the  myopic  child  is  apt  to  feel  in- 
ferior. He  is  barred  from  all  exercises  in  which  the  body  is  bent 
fully  downwards  and  forwards ;  he  may  not  jump  so  as  to  land 
on  both  feet ;  he  may  lunge,  but  he  may  not  stamp.  He  must  not 
head  the  ball,  nor  charge  his  opponent  on  the  football  field.  He 
may  swim,  but  he  must  not  dive,  and  his  lesson  must  be  short, 
particularly  if  he  has  scarred  eyes.  These  precautions  are  neces- 
sary if  the  risk  of  detached  retina  is  to  be  avoided.  By  the  second 
method  of  organization,  in  which  the  myopic  children  are  taught  in 
special  schools,  rather  than  in  special  classes,  the  child  is  less 
exposed  to  the  depressing  influence  of  competition  with  normally- 
sighted  children,  and  is  encouraged  in  every  way  to  forget  his 
handicap.  The  assembling  of  a  large  number  of  partially-sighted 
children  under  one  roof  means  that  many  have  to  travel  daily 
with  guides,  but  this  is  easily  arranged.  There  are,  in  fact, 
ic.,000  defective  children  travelling  to  and  from  school  in  the 
London  area  alone,  and  accidents  are  extremely  rare. 

Both  types  of  school  aim  at  the  reduction  of  eye-strain.  Free- 
hand styles  of  writing  are  employed,  thick  in  line  as  well  as  large 
in  size,  and  to  this  end  thick  black  crayons,  such  as  the  Venus 
Pencil  Company's  No.  1,760,  or  round-ended  manuscript  p>ens, 
size  i^  mm.,  with  black  manuscript  ink,  are  employed.  For  rough 
work  each  child  has  the  use  of  a  blackboard,  in  some  cases  in  the 
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form  of  the  Bishop  Harman  desk.  In  the  two  central  school  sight- 
saving  classes  under  the  L.C.C.,  large-character  typewriters  are 
used.  Pastel  work  is  well  within  the  scope  of  myopic  children,  and 
they  do  a  large  variety  of  handwork  which  does  not  require  minute 
precision  :  knitting,  but  not  sewing,  is  permitted.  Visual  work  by 
artificial  light  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  experiments  with 
*'  daylight  "  electric  lamps  are  in  progress,  with  a  view  to  reducing 
glare  and  strain.  "  Pearl  "  lamps  are  also  used.  Reading 
material,  at  present,  is  scarce.  Many  gallons  of  midnight  oil  have 
been  spent  in  producing  it  by  pre-Caxton  methods.  Reading  books 
in  bold  type  have,  however,  been  obtainable  since  1932,  fromi  the 
Clear  Type  Publishing  Committee,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.,  and  will  in  time  doubtless  be  produced  in  this  country. 
An  invaluable  aid  to  the  teaching  of  myopes  lies  in  the  use  of  the 
epidiascope,  by  means  of  which  a  greatly  magnified  image  of  a 
picture,  map,  printed  page,  botanical  specimen,  etc.,  may  be  pro- 
jected on  to  a  screen.  Discreetly  used  for  short  periods  it  adds 
enormously  to  the  interest  taken  by  the  class  in  history,  geography 
and  similar  lessons,  and  it  is  also  of  assistance  in  reading  lessons. 
The  instrument  in  use  at  the  Barnsbury  Park  Myopic  School, 
Islington,  for  example,  magnifies  a  picture  the  size  of  a  postcard  to 
one  of  about  5  feet  by  3  feet,  and  will  take  a  large  book  if  necessary 
without  damage.  Its  value  to  the  geography  lesson  alone  justifies 
its  inclusion  in  the  teaching  apparatus,  particularly  when'  a  library 
of  classified  pictures  has  been  assembled,  as  at  the  above  school. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  in  conclusion,  to  compare  our  progress 
with  that  of  other  countries.  In  Germany  a  beginning  was  made 
in  191 1,  but  by  1932  only  350  children,  in  24  classes,  were  receiving 
instruction  by  special  methods.  It  may  be  noted  that  Germany  has 
a  population  of  about  63,000,000,  compared  with  our  47,000,000. 
France  teaches  her  myopes  in  blind  schools ;  America  in  blind 
schools  and  special  classes  in  elementary  schools,  the  first  class 
being  opened  in  1913.  By  1932  there  were  413  classes  in  119 
cities. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Newton,  Assistant  L.C.C.  Education 
Officer,  Special  Services,  for  many  of  the  statistics  quoted  here. 
Needless  to  say,  this  short  article  does  not  claim  to  be  an  exhaus- 
tive treatise  on  the  subject,  but  is  rather  a  response  to  the  oft- 
repeated  request  that  members  of  the  College  should  pool  their 
knowledge  for  the  common  weal. 
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WESTERN   BRANCH. 

By  kind  permission  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff  (Principal)  an  enjoy- 
able and  instructive  meeting  was  held  at  the  Royal  School  for  the 
Blind,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol,  on  April  21st.  There  were 
36  present.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Getliff  (Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Branch). 

Six  new  members  were  admitted.  These  were  proposed  by 
Mr.  James  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Miller.  Three  others  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Midland  Branch. 

The  meeting  was  lucky  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone 
(Chairman  of  the  College),  who  was  introduced  by  the  Branch 
Chairman  and  was  warmly  received.  Mr.  Stone  gave  an  admirable 
paper  entitled  Ourselves  and  Others.  A  discussion  ensued,  in 
which  the  following  members  took  part  :  Miss  King,  Mr.  Hewitt, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Miss  Hobbs  and  Mr.  Jelfs. 

Mr.  Getliff  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  any  home  teachers 
present  to  visit  the  school.  He  thought  that  school  teachers  and 
home  teachers  could  help  each  other. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stone  was 
proposed  by  Miss  Garaway.  Members  were  very  pleased  to  have 
her  with  them  in  a  much  better  state  of  health.  Tea  was 
hospitably  provided  by  Mrs.  Camp  (Matron),  to  whom  Mr.  F. 
E.  Hewitt  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Ourselves  and  Others. 

I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  this  afternoon  mainly  about  your 
College,  of  which  you  are  the  Western  Branch,  but  I  shall  con- 
clude with  a  reference  to  some  recent  events. 

The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  is  not  a  new  body.  It 
is  approaching  thirty  years  since  its  birth,  and  I  think  I  may 
claim  that  it  has  a  very  creditable  history  and  a  record  of  useful- 
ness. To  understand  its  present  position  you  should  know  some- 
thing of  its  origin  and  how  it  was  visualized  by  its  founders. 
These  founders  were  men  and  women  of  goodwill,  who  had  no 
other  object  than  the  advancement  of  the  education  of  blind 
children.  They  held  no  advanced  views  about  education,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  to-day  we  should  regard  them  as  old-fashioned. 
But  they  did  know  this,  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that  they  knew  it, 
that  the  status  of  a  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  blind  was  a  lowly 
one;  that  it  ought  to  be  raised,  and  that  it  could  only  be  raised  by 
demanding  from  teachers  better  professional  qualifications.  In 
those  days  almost  anyone  could  become  a  teacher  of  the  blind, 
whether  as  a  home  teacher  or  a  school   teacher.     When  1  was 
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appointed  head  of  the  Edinburgh  School  only  one  member  of  my 
staff  had  the  Government  certificate,  and  not  one  had  been  at  a 
training-  college.  And  it  was  the  same  everywhere.  I  could  men- 
tion one  school  that  recruited  its  staff  mainly  from  the  ranks  of 
nursery  governesses  and  boasted  that  it  did  so,  and  actually 
claimed  that  after  they  had  been  there  for  a  year  or  so  these 
teachers  were  trained  teachers  and  fit  to  occupy  any  post.  The 
first  examinations  of  the  College  were  rather  funny  affairs,  ex- 
perimental as  they  were  bound  to  be;  at  least  I  am  told  so,  for 
I  did  not  become  an  examiner  until  two  or  three  years  had  passed. 
I  believe  they  revealed  many  shocking,  but  not  surprising,  weak- 
nesses. Many  candidates  had  but  crude  notions  of  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  what  was  more  surprising,  quite  a  number  had  but 
a  nodding  acquaintance  with  Braille.  I  am  afraid  that  the  know- 
ledge of  psychology  or  child  study  possessed  by  examiners,  as  well 
as  candidates,  was  negligible,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  the 
questions  set  in  the  theory  of  education  papers  in  recent  years 
would  have  been  meaningless  to  them.  Well,  we  have  progressed. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  an  unqualified  person  to  obtain  a 
post  on  the  teaching  staff  of  any  of  our  schools  to-day.  Indeed, 
among  our  younger  teachers^  the  possession  of  a  university  degree 
is  now  quite  common,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  it  will  be  universal.  Now,  increase  in  qualifications  is  almost 
always  followed  by  increase  in  other  respects.  In  former  days 
teachers  had  very  little  voice  in  general  questions  affecting  the 
blind,  and  they  were  frequently  ignored,  even  when  educational 
questions — their  special  province — were  under  discussion.  To- 
day they  do  exert  considerable  influence.  This  change  has  not 
been  brought  about  entirely  by  the  College.  In  its  early  days  it 
was  almost  exclusively  an  examining  body.  It  existed  for  teach- 
ers, but  was  not  composed  of  teachers.  It  was  not  a  College 
in  the  broad  sense — that  is,  a  collection  of  people  banded  together 
for  some  common  purpose  and  with  common  interests.  It  was 
not  a  College  with  the  meaning  we  attach  to  the  College  of 
Bishops  or  the  College  of  Justice  or  the  College  of  Physicians. 
Some  of  us  regretted  this,  and  thought  there  should  be  some 
society  or  association  which  should  be  purely  professional,  and 
so  we  founded  The  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  This 
body  achieved  the  purpose  of  its  founders,  but  as  the  College 
changed  in  character  and  extended  its  outlook  the  time  came 
when  the  existence  of  two  bodies,  with  almost  identical  aims 
seemed  mere  overlapping,  and  very  wisely  therefore  the  two 
bodies  became  amalgamated. 

Now  I  wish  to  speak  about  Home  Teachers  and  their  position 
in  the  College.  In  1917  Treasury  grants  were  instituted  for  blind 
welfare  services,  and  this  was  at  once  followed  by  an  extension  of 
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home  teaching  work.  Societies  were  able  to  increase  the  number 
of  home  teachers  and  to  pay  them  at  least  something-  approaching 
reasonable  salaries.  The  selection  of  suitable  persons  for  the 
work  and  their  approval  by  the  Ministry  became  a  matter  of 
importance.  There  was  no  standard  by  which  their  capabilities  or 
suitability  could  be  judged,  and  the  only  method  was  for  the 
inspectors  of  the  Ministry  to  form  an  opinion  by  means  of  a  per- 
sonal interview.  Obviously  this  was  not  a  satisfactory  method 
from  any  point  of  view,  and  the  Ministry  decided  that  capacity 
and  knowledge  should  be  tested  by  means  of  an  examination, 
leaving  suitability  to  be  decided  by  local  committees  making  the 
appointment.  The  Ministry  approached  the  College,  and  the 
College  with  some  hesitation  undertook  the  work  which  it  has 
carried  on  ever  since.  The  result  has  been  that  the  blind  living  in 
their  own  homes  have  been  infinitely  better  served  through  the 
creation  of  a  very  efficient,  thoroughly  qualified  staff  of  home 
teachers  and  the  status  of  the  home  teacher  has  been  definitely 
raised.  No  longer  can  outsiders  step  in  and  occupy  posts;  no 
longer  is  the  home  teacher  an  isolated  unit.  There  is  in  the  main 
uniformity  of  duties,  uniformity  of  salaries,  and  a  good  prospect 
of  retiring  allowances.  The  effect  on  the  College,  too,  has  been 
great.  School  teachers  had  claimed  their  right  to  manage  the  body 
that  examined  them,  and  consistency  demanded  that  the  same 
right  should  be  allowed  to  home  teachers.  The  College  was  there- 
fore reconstituted  and  home  teachers  were  admitted  to  member- 
ship on  equal  terms  with  school  teachers.  The  membership  of  the 
College  is  now  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  and  is  continually 
increasing.  If  all  qualified  for  membership  would  join  the  mem- 
bership might  be  well  over  six  hundred. 

More  recently  two  other  examinations  have  been  added.  These 
arc  the  Craft  Teachers'  Examination  and  the  Pianoforte  Tuners' 
Examination,  both  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
I  don't  want  to  dwell  longer  on  the  examination  side  of  the  work 
of  the  College.  From  time  to  time  it  holds  special  courses  of 
instruction.  It  has  had  such  courses  for  home  teachers,  for  school 
teachers,  and  last  year  there  was  a  course  for  teachers  engaged 
in  giving  physical  instruction  and  remedial  treatment.  That  was 
a  particularly  interesting  course,  the  most  useful  and  most  success- 
ful yet  undertaken  by  the  College.  A  full  report  of  that  course, 
including  all  the  lectures,  has  been  issued,  and  I  hope  that  every 
school  and  every  individual  school  teacher  has  obtained  a  copy. 
Next  year  we  hope  to  arrange  for  a  course  for  music  teachers,  and 
it  is  proposed  that  this  should  be  held  at  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
Norwood — a  fitting  centre  for  such  a  course.  Then  we  do  try  to 
look  after  the  personal  interests  of  our  members  and  advise  them 
in  their  difficulties.    That  is  not  easy  work,  and  we  may  not  always 
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be  successful,  but  we  do  try,  and  we  think  it  must  be  of  some  help 
to  them  to  know  that  there  is  a  central  body  composed  of  people 
of  their  own  profession  to  whom  they  can  appeal  for  sympathy 
and  support. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  outline  which  I  have  given 
reveals  considerable  activity  and  a  large  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished. And  I  make  this  claim  :  no  other  body  in  the  blind  world 
does  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  work  at  such  a  very  small 
cost.  We  are  helped  by  small  grants  from  the  central  government 
bodies  in  return  for  the  examination  services  we  render  to  them, 
and  several  institutions  give  us  monetary  assistance,  but  our  main 
revenue  comes  from  the  subscriptions  of  our  own  members.  There 
are  no  establishment  expenses,  no  official  salaries ;  no  examiner, 
no  lecturer  has  ever  been  paid  a  fee.  This  has  gone  on  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century ;  whether  it  can  be  continued  indefinitely  I 
do  not  know.  The  work  thrown  on  your  officials  is  very  consider- 
able, as  I  have  come  to  realize  during  the  time  I  have  acted  as 
secretary  in  the  regrettable  absence  of  Miss  Garaway.  At  the  end 
of  the  financial  year,  the  31st  of  March  last,  I  looked  through 
my  post  book,  and  it  revealed  the  fact  that  in  ten  months  I  had 
sent  out  over  seven  hundred  communications  to  members  and 
others.  The  secretaries  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  have  a  vast 
amount  of  hard  work  to  do,  and  they  do  it  ungrudgingly  and  with 
great  efficiency,  and  the  College  has  no  more  loyal  and  efficient 
servant  than  the  Hon.  Registrar,   Mr.  Stainsby. 

The  amount  of  this  voluntary  work  is,  I  think,  not  often 
recognized. 

I  am  aware  that  all  this  must  be  very  stale  to  most  of  you, 
but  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  restate  it  at  the  present  time. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  signed  by  several  home 
teachers,  in  which  the  College  was  criticised  on  the  following 
grounds  : — 

(i)  Too  little  was  done  for  home  teachers; 

(2)  School  teachers  were  unduly  favoured ; 

(3)  There  was  an  insufficient  representation  of  home  teachers 

on  the  Executive ; 

(4)  The  College  was  not  democratic ;  and 

(5)  The    College    had    done    nothing    to    discover    new    home 

occupations. 

Now,  I  like  that  letter.  Criticism  is  good  for  any  society ;  it 
implies  interest  and  that  means  life.  When  the  College  takes  up 
an  attitude  of  resentment  against  criticism  I  shall  have  no  further 
use  for  it.  It  will  be  moribund  or  ridiculous  through  self-compla- 
cency. We  had  some  very  useful  criticism  from  our  Scottish 
branch  a  few  months  ago,  and  I  am  sure  the  Boards  of  Examiners 
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were  none  the  worse  for  it.  By  all  means  let  us  have  your  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions,  whether  as  individuals  or  as  branches.  I, 
at  any  rate,  welcome  such  criticism,  and(  it  is  because  I  know  that 
the  members  who  wrote  me  this  letter  sent  it  in  good  faith  and  with 
a  desire  to  be  helpful  that  I  reply  to  it  publicly,  and  I  know  they 
will   not  be  offended. 

So  far  from  not  being  democratic,  no  body  could  be  more  so. 
Every  member  of  the  College  has  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  any  other  member.  You  elect  annually  your  own  vice-chairman, 
who  in  due  course  succeeds  to  the  chairmanship.  You  elect  your 
own  executive  committee.  If  members  do  not  use  their  votes  the 
fault  is  theirs  and  does  not  lie  in  the  constitution  of  the  College. 
Recently  we  have  had  an  election  and  only  183  members  out  of  a 
membership  of  430  recorded  their  votes.  I  know  I  shall  be  told 
that  a  percentage  of  40  is  not  so  bad  and  compares  favourably  with 
local  government  and  other  elections,  but  it  does  mean  this,  that 
if  members  will  not  use  their  votes  they  must  not  complain  of  the 
results  of  the  elections.  It  is  true  that  there  are  more  school 
teachers  on  the  executive  than  home  teachers,  but  that  need  not  be 
the  case.  The  membership  of  both  sides  is  about  equal.  At  the 
election  which  has  just  taken  place  three  school  teachers  were 
returned,  one  home  teacher  and  one  craft  instructor,  and  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  craft  instructor  polled  the  second  highest 
number  of  votes.  If  ten  more  home  teachers  had  voted  for  one 
particular  home  teacher  the  result  would  have  been  two  school 
teachers,  two  home  teachers  and  one  craft  instructor  and  would 
have  been  proportional.  Then  I  can  most  definitely  say  that  school 
teachers  receive  no  special  privileges.  Care  is  taken  that  papers 
read  at  branch  and  other  meetings  shall  deal  with  the  work  of  both 
sides,  and  a,  very  considerable  amount  of  space  is  always  given  in 
our  magazine  to  the  problems  and  activities  of  home  teaching,  and 
still  more  space  would  be  given  if  home  teachers  would  contribute 
articles.  We  sympathize  intensely  with  the  desire  for  a  wider 
range  of  home  occupations,  and  we  did  something  last  year 
when  we  suggested  home  occupations  as  a  subject  for  the  Mac- 
gregor  prize,  but  the  response  was  very  disappointing.  The  fact 
is,  that  from  the  nature  of  things  these  occupations  are  bound  to 
be  limited,  and  while  people  are  constantly  on  the  look  out  for  an 
extension  of  them,  the  prospect  of  new  ones  is  not  hopeful.  Re- 
cently a  suggestion  has  reached  us  from  an  ingenious  supervisor 
of  home  workers,  and  it  seems  likely  that  it  is  from  such  sources 
that  inspiration  will  come.  I  am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  if  any 
home  teacher  conceives  a  new  scheme,  but  lacks  the  means  for 
working  it  out,  the  College  will  see  to  it  that  means  are  provided. 
We  want  to  encourage  research — we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to 
encourage  research. 
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To  go  back  to  representation  again  for  a  moment.  The  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  the  Executive  should  consist  of  two 
committees  of  equal  size,  one  composed  of  home  teachers  and 
the  other  of  school  teachers ;  that  these  committees  should  meet 
separately  and  then  together.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
this  idea,  and  the  branches  might  perhaps  consider  it.  It  would, 
of  course,  throw  much  additional  work  on  your  officials. 

Before  I  pass  from  purely  College  matters,  may  I  say  one  word 
about  our  magazine,  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind.  I  think  you  will 
all  agree  that  Miss  Cramp  carries  out  her  duties  as  editor  exceed- 
ingly well.  I  have  no  doubt  some  people  think  they  could  do  it 
better,  but  probably  they  have  had  no  experience  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  running  a  magazine  of  this  nature.  Our  world  is, 
comparatively,  a  very  little  one  and  a  rather  humdrum  one.  If 
The  Teacher  is  a  little  dull  at  times  it  shares  this  defect  with  all 
papers  of  a  specialist  nature.  Some  of  us  have  been  trying  to  make 
it  a  little  more  lively,  and  I  think  have  succeeded,  but  I  am  not 
quite  certain  that  these  efforts  have  given  entire  satisfaction  in 
all  quarters. 

I  must  now  say  something  about  the  relationship  that  the 
College  has  to  other  bodies.  There  are  five  bodies  which  are 
loosely  called  national  bodies.  They  bear  this  name  because 
they  do  work  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  local  work.  They 
receive  special  grants  for  these  national  services.  The  five  bodies 
are  :  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations,  the  Association  of  Work- 
shops, the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind.  They 
fall  naturally  into  two  groups,  the  first  three  having  affinities  in 
common  and  the  last  two  having  affinities  in  common.  The  first 
group  do  not  produce  anything  tangible,  the  second  group  does. 
The  first  group  are  not  registered  as  charities  and  do  not  appeal 
for  public  subscriptions,  the  second  group  are  mainly  dependent, 
or  dependent  to  a  very  large  extent,  on  the  charitable  public. 
The  first  group  represent  the  particular  interests  they  serve  and  are 
managed  by  directly  elected  committees ;  the  second  have  special 
and  particular  work  to  do — partly  local  and  partly  national — and 
are  managed  by  their  own  committees.  It  is  true  that  one  of 
these  committees  is  representative  in  the  sense  that  it  consists  of 
representative  men  appointed  by  representative  bodies,  but  it  is 
not  representative  in  the  sense  that  the  College  committee  is. 
The  bodies  constituting  the  first  group  do  not  possess  buildings 
or  capital ;  those  in  the  second  group  have  very  fine  buildings  and 
considerable  capital.  The  first  group  may  be  said  to  be  mainly 
deliberative  and  advisory  in  function ;  the  second  are  engaged  in 
productive  activities.  Very  unfortunately  the  impression  has  be- 
come fixed  in  the  public  mind  that  one  of  these  bodies  and  one 
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alone  is  the  recognized  national  organization  for  the  whole ;  that 
it  is  the  acknowledged  centre  and  headquarters  of  all  work  for 
the  blind.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  body — the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind — makes  no  such  claim.  They  have  recently 
publicly  protested  that  they  make  no  claim  of  domination,  and  we 
accept  what  they  say  and  are  glad  of  the  disclaimer.  The  charge 
against  them  will  not  be  made  again  by  me.  But  this  wrong 
impression  of  the  status  of  the  National  Institute  has  led  to  most 
deplorable  results.  In  consequence  of  it  a  committee  representing 
the  County  Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations,  fearing  that  there  might  be  overlapping  between  the 
five  national  bodies  and  a  want  of  co-ordination  and  co-operation, 
made  the  suggestion  that  they  might  in  some  way  amalgamate,  and 
added  the  recommendation  :  "  preferably  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind."  No  fault  could  be  found  with 
the  general  suggestion,  but  it  did  seem  odd,  it  did  seem  to  be 
going  beyond  their  province  to  say  how  any  union  or  amalgama- 
tion should  be  brought  about.  Inevitably  suspicion  was  aroused. 
We  know  now  that  the  National  Institute  has  no  visions  of  dom- 
ination, but  this  did  look  something  very  like  it,  and  what  follow- 
ed was  not  calculated  to  allay  suspicion  and  uneasiness.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  proper  procedure  would  have  been 
for  the  five  bodies  concerned  to  have  entered  into  mutual  con- 
sultation. But  this  course  was  not  followed.  Instead,  two  of  the 
bodies  alone  began  negotiations — the  National  Institute  and  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations.  A  joint  committee  of  these  two 
bodies  was  appointed  and  produced  a  scheme.  The  other  three 
bodies  were  to  be  invited  to  join  the  scheme  when  it  was  approved. 
Fortunately  it  was  never  approved,  for  when  it  was  submitted  to 
the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  it  was  almost  unanimously 
rejected.  Only  one  body  gave  it  a  benediction  and  that  was  the 
National  Institute.  You  probably,  most  of  you,  know  what  that 
scheme  was.  It  provided  that  the  Union  should,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  become  a  department  of  the  National  Institute, 
and  that  as  a  logical  corollary  the  remaining  three  national  bodies 
would  also  become  mere  departments.  I  believe  it  has  been 
said  that  the  scheme  has  been  misunderstood,  but  the  interpreta- 
tion  I  have  put  on   it   is   the  only  conceivable  one. 

What  will  happen  now  is  very  uncertain.  A  second  step — 
which  should  have  been  the  first  step — has  been  taken.  The 
five  bodies  concerned  have  been  called  together  in  conference, 
and  it  may  be  that  a  scheme  for  a  general  council  for  the  blind 
will  be  evolved.  I  do  not  know.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  such  a  council,  which  would  be  made  up  of  members 
of  all  the  five  bodies.  Its  powers  would  be  very  limited ;  it  could 
not,  for  instance,  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  internal  manage- 
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ment  of  any  of  the  constituent  bodies;  it  would,  in  function,  be 
mainly  consultative  and  advisory,  but  its  influence  would  be 
unifying  and  it  would  act  as  a  medium  by  which  exchanges  of 
thought  and  purpose  could  be  made  with  similar  bodies  in  other 
lands.  There  are  other  schemes  which  may  have  to  be  considered 
and  it  should  be  to  your  satisfaction  that  in  all  this  important 
work  your  College  is  taking  part  and  that  through  it  you  have 
your   share  in  making  national  decisions. 

It  is  very  regrettable  that  differences  of  opinion  should  have 
led  to  some  ill  feeling.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  preserve  tempers, 
even  if  we  do  not  all  see  eye  to  eye.  Since  191 4  there  has  been 
something  like  internecine  war.  I  lament  such  a  state  of  things 
more  than  I  can  say  and  I  would  do  almost  anything  to  bring  it 
to  an  end.  I  appeal  for  a  peace,  not  a  truce  or  an  armistice,  but 
a  permanent  peace,  and  I  think  I  see  the  way  to  that  through  the 
formation  of  a  consultative  council,  representative  of  all  sections. 
I  ask  that  our  controversies  may  cease.  Will  this  appeal  meet 
with    any   response? 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  Conference  for  Home  Teachers  and  others  was  held  on 
Friday,,  March  i6th,  at  Birmingham.  It  is  some  years  since  the 
Association  convened  such  a  gathering,  and  the  response  to  the 
invitations  was  very  gratifying. 

The  morning  session  consisted  of  two  meetings  running  con- 
currently, one  for  home  teachers,  the  other  for  secretaries  and 
representatives  of  local  authorities.  The  same  agenda  was  dis- 
cussed by  both  sections,  the  subjects  being  : — 

I — What  services    should  be   the  principal  functions  of   a   home 
teacher? 

2— The  Deaf-Blind— 

(a)  Do  you  consider  you  need  further  special  training  in 

order   to  improve  the  condition  of  the   deaf-blind 
under  your  care? 

(b)  What    do    you    consider    the    greatest    need    of    the 

deaf-blind? 

3 — Social  Centres — 

(a)  Benefits  to  the  blind  of  the  purely  social  centre. 

(b)  Could  social  centres  be  gradually  turned  into  occupa- 

tional or  instruction  centres? 

After  lunch,  all  the  delegates  met  together  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mrs.  Knapp.     The  aim  of  this  combination  was  that 
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the  home  teachers  should  voice  their  opinions  and  their  difficul- 
ties, and  that  certain  officials  from  the  other  division  should  deal 
with  these  in  turn.  The  result  was  somewhat  disappointing,  as 
the  home  teachers  were  less  outspoken  than  could  have  been 
desired,  and  the  only  way  of  ascertaining-  the  general  mind, 
namely,  by  taking  a  vote,  was  not  adopted.  An  observer  could, 
however,  glean  certain  impressions  which  seemed  to  prevail, 
and  which  may  be  summed  up  as  followers  : — 

I — That  many  willing  pupils  could  be  found  to  learn  Braille  and 
Moon  if  the  home  teacher  had  more  time  for  instruction. 

2 — This  naturally  led  on  to  the  question  of  home  teachers  acting 
as  almoners.  Here  a  vote  would  have  been  particularly 
helpful,  as  opinion  was  evidently  divided,  but  seemed  on 
the  whole  against  this  practice. 

3 — That  the  co-operation  of  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  would  help  the 
home  teacher  in  dealing  with  the  deaf-blind. 

4 — That  almost  insuperable  difficulties  prevented  the  development 
of  social  centres  in  many  rural  areas.  Warwickshire,  on 
the  other  hand,  appeared  to  be  unusually  successful  in 
running  radio  discussion  groups. 

5 — That  the  home  teachers  would  welcome  another  conference 
next  year  and  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  meeting  alone 
for   discussion. 

The  social  arrangements  were  excellent,  producing  a  happy 
blend  of  conference  and  "  party,"  and  the  home  teachers  probably 
gained  most  from  this  genial  atmosphere  and  few  hours'  freedom 
from    the   daily    routine. 

[The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  Andrews  (School  for 
Blind  and  for  Deaf  Children,  Leeds)  at  a  Conference  for  Home 
Teachers,  summoned  by  the  Northern  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  which  was  held  in  Manchester,  on  Novem- 
ber i6th,  1933.] 

SOME    HINTS    ON    TEACHING    THE    DEAF: 

WITH    SPECIAL   REFERENCE    TO    THE    ADDED 

DIFFICULTY   OF    BLINDNESS. 

I  propose  first  of  all  to  outline  our  procedure  with  those  born 
deaf,  and  to  endeavour  to  indicate  what  their  language  attainment 
is  likely  to  be  should  they  be  further  afflicted  with  blindness  at 
any  stage. 

It  will  be  understood   that  these   children   come  from  varying 
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types  of  homes,  and  much  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  mother  to 
cope  with  the  problem.  Some  are  obedient  and  able  to  do  quite 
a  lot  for  themselves,  others  are  hopelessly  pampered  and  compara- 
tively helpless.  Some  have  built  up  crude  methods  of  expression, 
such  as  gestures,  grimaces,  ugly  throat  noises  and  cries  to  en- 
deavour to  make  themselves  understood,  vi^hile  others  are  quite 
passive  and  lacking   in   response. 

The  first  task  is  to  substitute  for  these  crude  methods  some- 
thing by  u^hich  they  can  make  themselves  understood  generally. 
Their  alphabet  is  a  phonetic  one,  and  while  the  teacher  has  in 
mind  an  order  of  sounds,  according  to  general  difficulty,  that 
order  is  modified  to  suit  the  particular  needs  of  the  child.  These 
sounds  are  built  up  into  words,  simple  phrases  and  simple  sen- 
tences. The  "  sound  chart  "  is  used  very  much  as  a  teacher  of 
tonic  sol-fa  uses  the  modulator  and  is  always  kept  in  a  prominent 
position  for  reference.  The  normal  child  of  five  speaks  quite 
fluently  and  readily  and  has  a  good  basic  language  appreciation, 
the  born  deaf  child  of  that  age  has  nothing.  That  gives  an  idea  of 
the  amount  of  ground  that  has  been  lost,  and  a  point  which  is 
not  readily  understood  is  that  this  very  elementary  attainment  has 
to  be  grafted  on  at  the  wrong  period  of  physical  development. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  handicap  is  never  made  up  in  the  ordinary 
school  period. 

In  the  early  stages  two  methods  are  used — the  Synthetic  and 
the  Analytic  : — 

I. — Synthetic  Method. 

By  giving  simple  phrases  and  short  sentences  from  the  lips 
on  the  blackboard  as  on  printed  cards.  These  are  grasped  as 
wholes,  without  actually  saying  or  understanding  each  sound  or 
word  in  the  phrases.  They  learn  the  names  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  come  into  contact:  *'  father,"  *'  mother,"  "Miss," 
etc.,  and  commands  such  as  '*  sit  down,"  **  stand  up,"  "  go  for 
a  walk."  The  children  are  encouraged  to  approximate  to  these 
phrases  in  speech.  It  is  all  done  in  a  '*  play  way,"  and  organized 
noise  in  an  infant  deaf  class  is  a  very  healthy  sign. 

2. — Analytic  Method. 

Side  by  side  with  the  synthetic  method  words  are  built  up  from 
vowels,  consonants  and  diphthongs,  until  the  children  can  articulate 
them  clearly.  Some  of  the  sounds  come  quite  easily  from  the  play 
and  exercise,  in  other  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  correcting  those 
sounds  not  articulated  perfectly  in  the  synthetic  approximations, 
and  in  others  of  long  and  tedious  practice.  The  four  processes — 
speech,  lip  reading,  writing  and  reading — are  developed  side  by 
side.     You  have  only  to  think  how  often  a  normal  baby  hears  the 
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same  word  or  phrase  to  understand  why  we  insist  that  the  keynote 
of  the  whole  thing  is  endless  repetition. 

The  first  efforts  at  reproduction  are  on  a  par  with  the  **  sen- 
tence word  "  of  the  normal  child.  My  deaf  babies  will  say  to 
me  *'  home,"  which  means  **  I  am  going  home  on  Friday."  Later 
they  will  say  **  home  Friday,"  or  rather  **  Friday  home,"  and  that 
reversal  raises  another  point  of  discussion  which  is  most  interest- 
ing, but  which  I  prefer  to  leave  at  this  stage.  In  any  case  it  is 
the  beginning  of  speech  expression,  which  after  all  is  what  we 
desire.  We  proceed  then  to  simple  phrases,  simple  sentences  and 
grammatical  forms  about  the  people  around  them,  their  everyday 
life,  what  they  wear,  what  they  eat  and  what  they  do.  This 
simple  language  is  developed  and  at  the  same  time  the  children 
are  encouraged  to  write  diaries,  letters  home,  items  of  news,  etc., 
until  they  come  later  to  more  mature  composition. 

One  does  not  hear  from  deaf  children  the  constant  flow  of 
questions.  The  question  forms  have  to  be  built  up  side  by  side 
with  the  corresponding  language  forms  and  teachers  of  the  deaf 
would  be  glad  to  get  from  their  pupils  the  everlasting  question 
"  Why?  "  or  "  What  for?  "  The  limitation  of  their  language 
appreciation  is  realized,  too,  on  moving  from  one  district  to 
another.  For  instance,  in  Margate  the  children  would  say  "  Mary 
is  not  very  well,"  whereas  in  Leeds  it  would  be  rendered  "  Mary 
is  poorly,"  and  if  one  said  *'  Mary  is  poorly  "  to  the  children  at 
Margate  they  would  think  we  were  referring  to  a  state  of  poverty. 
The  usual  question  "  What  is  your  name?  "  is  readily  understood, 
but  if  it  is  varied  into  "  What  do  they  call  you?  "  it  at  once 
presents  a  difficulty.  Having  built  up  a  simple  language  appre- 
ciation we  use  the  ordinary  school  subjects  to  extend  language 
forms  and  vocabulary,  and  we  endeavour  to  foster  a  love  of 
reading.  The  process  of  reading  an  ordinary  book  with  such  a 
meagre  vocabulary  is  indeed  a  laborious  one  and  teachers  of  the 
deaf  are  conscious  of  their  limited  success  in  this  subject.  The 
teachers  realize  the  tremendous  effect  that  general  reading  can 
have  upon  the  development  of  the  mentality  of  their  pupils,  and  are 
constantly  on  the  look  out  for  new  methods  of  making  the  subject 
more  vitally  interesting  to  them. 

In  addition  to  those  children  who  are  born  deaf  we  have  other 
pupils  with  varying  degrees  of  deafness,  and  also  children  who 
have  heard  and  spoken  normally,  but  have  since  become  deaf. 
In  these  cases  the  voices  are  more  natural  and  more  musical. 
The  language  attainment  would  approximate  to  that  of  the  normal 
child  of  the  age  at  which  they  had  become  deaf,  and  they  would 
be  capable  of  more  rapid  development  than  those  born  deaf.  The 
chief  requirement  in  the  case  of  the  latter  class  is  intensive  training 
in  lip  reading. 
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Deaf-Blind. 

Dr.  Howe  when  training-  Laura  Bridgeman  had  no  literature 
to  fall  back  upon,  for,  as  far  as  one  can  gather,  all  attempts  at 
education  made  before  his  time  had  been  failures.  In  some  ways 
the  teacher's  success  was  more  remarkable  with  Laura  than  with 
Helen  Keller,  because  the  former  was  additionally  handicapped 
by  having  no  sense  of  taste  or  smell.  In  these  days  we  have 
records  of  success  with  deaf-blind  children,  but  they  are  all  iso- 
lated cases  and  are  dealt  with  by  different  people  in  different  ways. 
There  has  been  no  general  pooling  of  ideas.  Helen  Keller  is 
undoubtedly  a  remarkable  personality,  and  her  attainments  border 
on  the  miraculous.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  develop- 
ment has  been  brought  about  by  the  continuous  application  of  a 
wonderful  teaching  personality  in  Mrs.  Macy  (Miss  Anne  Sullivan). 
One  can  detect  Mrs.  Macy's  influence  on  Helen's  outlook  by  read- 
ing her  books. 

Deafness  and  blindness  are  two  different  problems.  The  deaf 
are  taught  by  concrete  methods,  using  the  world  around  to  build 
up  language ;  the  blind  by  abstract,  using  their  naturally  acquired 
language  to  explain  to  them  the  world  around.  The  treatment  of 
the  blind-deaf  is  yet  another  problem.  We  cannot  say  we  know 
the  blind ;  we  know  the  deaf ;  put  the  two  together  and  we  know 
the  blind-deaf.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  deaf-blind  sense  that  sym- 
pathetic, knowledgeable  personality  that  comes  to  open  the  door 
into  a  wider  world  for  them  and,  as  far  as  they  can,  go^  out  to  meet 
it.  I  think  that  it  is  better  for  one  person  to  deal  with  them  until 
they  have  acquired  some  amount  of  expression.  The  chief  reason 
for  this  is  that  things  are  attacked  always  in  the  same  manner  and 
confusion  is  avoided.  Those  cases  that  have  been  outstandingly 
successful  have  been  dealt  with  by  one  person.  Unfortunately, 
under  our  educational  system,  it  is  impossible  to  subsidise  the  pro- 
fession to  the  extent  of  having  one  teacher  for  each  blind-deaf 
pupil.  If  it  were  possible  we  might  find  our  Helen  Kellers  and 
Laura  Bridgemans. 

The  senses  remaining  are  touch,  taste,  smell  and  vibration. 
The  deaf  child's  equipment  is  a  store  of  visual  impressions.  Take 
those  away  and  it  will  be  realized  what  an  extremely  crude  instru- 
ment remains  for  thought  and  reflection.  The  isolation  must  be 
appalling — caged  up,  always  waiting  for  someone  to  come  up  to 
them.  Lack  of  exercise  must  also  affect  their  physical  develop- 
ment and  restrict  their  mental  progress.  Certainly  the  sense  of 
touch  can  be  improved   to  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  excellent  Handbook  on  the  Deaf-Blind,  published  by  the 
National  Institute,  surveys  the  field  very  thoroughly,  and  I  think 
the  particulars  with  regard  to  registration  (p.  14)  are  most  impor- 
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tant,  in  that  they  indicate  the  subject's  probable  language  attain- 
ment and  help  one  to  decide  what  is  most  likely  to  interest  him. 
The  handbook  also  contains  a  list  of  apparatus  for  communication 
with  the  deaf-blind.  One  that  appeals  to  me  as  being  especially 
useful  is  a  Braille  conversation  machine,  which  is  a  Swiss  patent 
and,  I  understand,  was  on  exhibition  in  London  in  1914.  For 
those  in  search  of  inspiration  I  would  recommend  a  perusal  of 
Those  in  the  Dark  Silence,  by  Rocheleau  and  Mack.  The  biologi- 
cal section  of  this  book  is  a  real  saga  of  human  endeavour.  The 
great  problem  is  to  keep  the  deaf-blind  occupied  and  interested 
in  the  widest  sense.  Helen  Keller  has  said  that  lack  of  occupation 
is  the  curse.  Should  any  advice  be  required  on  the  production 
or  correction  of  speech  I  am  quite  certain  that  teachers  of  the  deaf 
as   a  body  would  gladly  render  every  possible  assistance. 

From  the  questions  after  the  paper  and  conversations  after 
the  meeting,  may  I  say  that  I  was  amazed  at  the  progress  made 
by  individual  home  teachers  in  the  short  time  at  their  disposal. 
It  said  much  for  the  efforts  of  this  great  band  of  workers.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  expression  that  is 
particularly  valuable,  and  having  established  contact  by  means 
of  the  manual  alphabet  it  is  necessary  to  build  up  language  very 
much  as  we  do  with  the  deaf.  I  would  suggest,  too,  that  we 
stick  to  two  simple  definitions,  using  the  term  "  blind-deaf  "  to 
indicate  those  who  were  born  deaf  and  blind,  or  have  become 
blind,  and  the  term  '*  deaf-blind  "  to  indicate  those  who  were  born 
blind  and  had  later  become  deaf.  It  would  serve  to  point  out  the 
language  difference   immediately. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Athlone   School  for  the  Blind, 
Faure,  Cape,  S.A., 

April   loth,   1934. 
Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

May  I,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  express  my  very 
grateful  thanks  to  all  schools,  superintendents,  principals  and 
teachers,  who  made  things  so  pleasant  and  easy  for  me  during 
my  recent  visit  overseas. 

The  kindness  shown  and  the  help  so  readily  given,  made  my 
trip  something  to  be  remembered  for  a  very  long  time,  apart  from 
the  pleasure  it  yielded  in  renewing  old  acquaintanceships.  Right 
along  the  trail,  from  Aberdeen  to  London,  I  experienced  real 
kindness,  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  pioneer  work  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  South    Africa. 
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I  should  like  to  thank  you,  too,  for  your  personal  interest  in 
our  work  and  for  the  opportunity  you  afforded  for  our  meeting 
at  Coventry. 

With  renewed  thanks  to  all, 

Yours  very  gratefully, 

IsoBEL  J.   Lawrence,  Principal. 


AMERICAN   FOUNDATION   FOR    THE   BUND. 

*'  The  President's  Report  "  for  the  year  1933  is,  as  usual, 
written  with  refreshing  brevity,  which  might  at  first  mislead  the 
reader  as  to  the  amount  of  work  accomplished.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  modest  seven  pages  of  text  contain  a  record  of  practical 
achievement  with  which  the  Foundation  must  feel  well  satisfied, 
all  the  more  so  because  it  has  had  to  face  financial  difficulties 
and   a   dwindling   subscription  list. 

The  following  extracts  indicate  the  chief  enterprises  undertaken 
and  the  measure  of  their  success  : — 

''  The  Talking  Book. 

**A  large  percentage  of  the  older  blind  people  still  find  it 
impossible  to  read  embossed  books.  The  solution  of  this  problem, 
we  believe,  is  the  publication  of  books  on  long-playing  phono- 
graph records.  Last  year  we  reported  that  we  had  set  up  an 
experimental  sound-recording  studio,  and  had  employed  a  sound 
engineer  to  conduct  experiments  in  an  economical  method  of 
publishing  books  for  the  blind  in  this  form. 

'*  Good  progress  has  been  made.  We  have  now  designed 
two  types  of  inexpensive  talking  machine — one,  a  spring-driven 
set  with  headphones,  which  will  run  for  twenty  minutes  with  one 
winding,  and  can  be  produced  in  quantity  at  a  unit  cost  of  $20; 
and  the  other,  a  combination  radio  and  electric  phonograph,  with 
dynamic  loud  speaker  and  headphones,  which  cam  be  produced  in 
quantity  at  a  unit  cost  of  about  $30. 

*'  We  have  also  developed  a  phonograph  record,  which  can  be 
shipped  through  the  mails  without  damage,  and  can  be  produced 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  Some  refinements  must  be  worked  out 
before  the  books  can  be  put  on  the  market.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  these  minor  matters  can  be  disposed  of  shortly. 

**  Our  experiments  have  shown  that  a  book  of  60,000  words 
can  be  published  on  eight  or  nine  12  in.  double-faced  disc  records, 
and  can  be  manufactured  at  a  cost  which  makes  the  publication 
of  talking  books  practicable.     A  set  of  nine  12  in.  records  would 
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measure  ^  in.  in  height,  whereas  the  same  number  of  words  in 
Braille  books  would  measure  nearly  12  in.  square  and  about 
5  in.  in  height. 

"  Appliances  for  the  Blind. 

"  The  stereotyping  machine  perfected  in  our  experimental  shop 
for  the  interpointing  of  Braille  books  is  now  being  used  with 
entire  satisfaction  in  most  of  the  printing  houses  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States,   as  well  as  in  Canada  and  South  America. 

"  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  has  ordered 
this  machine — and   others. 

*'  The  new  Braille  typewriter  has  been  completed  and 
arrangements  made  for  its  manufacture  by  the  L.  C.  Smith  & 
Corona  Typewriter  Company.  We  have  endeavoured  to  incor- 
porate the  strong  points  of  Braille  writers  with  many  of  the 
conveniences  which  characterize  the  modern  commercial  type- 
writer. Blind  people  and  agencies  for  the  blind  have  been  eagerly 
awaiting  this  new  machine.  The  factory  has  commenced  making 
deliveries. 

''  Insurance  for  the  Blind. 

'*  Ten  years  ago  the  Foundation  made  a  study  of  this  subject 
and  found  that  only  45  companies  would  insure  the  blind.  Since 
then,  we  have  continually  agitated  and  laboured  to  have  practically 
all  insurance  companies  accept  the  blind,  and  statistics  compiled 
during  the  past  year  show  that  76  companies  now  insure  blind 
people. 

''  International  Braille  Clearing  House. 

"  Last  year  the  Foundation  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  Braille  code  for  the  English-speaking 
world.  Since  then,  we  have  conducted  an  international  clearing 
house  to  prevent  the  duplication  of  titles  among  Braille  publish- 
ers. To-day  no  publisher  of  English  Braille  in  the  world  will 
start  on  a  new  book  until  he  has  communicated  with  our  clearing 
house  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  title  has  been  reserved 
for  embossing  by  another  publisher, 

"  General  Science  Course. 

**  This  year  marks  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  General 
Science  Committee,  sponsored  by  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  An  inclusive  course  of  study  in  general  science,  recom- 
mended for  use  in  the  ninth  grade  of  schools  for  the  blind,  to- 
gether with  suggested  pupil  demonstrations  and  activities,  was 
developed  and  distributed. 
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"  Deaf-Blind, 

*'  Plans  are  under  way  for  a  census  of  those  who  are  thus  doubly 
afflicted ;  this  census  will  provide  the  necessary  data  for  carrying- 
out  a  programme  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  this  group,  which 
to  date  has  been  practically  neglected." 

[Reprinted  from  the  Aberdeen  Press  and  Journal,  April  gth,  1934.] 

HELPING  THE  BLIND   ALL  OVER   THE  WORLD. 

By  A  Blind  Teacher. 

Almost  unnoticed  by  the  general  public  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  there  has  lately  g-rown  up  in  Strathspey  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  schools  in  the  world,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  outside 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  Dalvey  Correspondence  College  for 
the  Blind,  at  Advie-on-Spey,  Morayshire,  which  has  just  made  a 
fresh  step  forward  by  the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  The 
Pioneer,  a  literary  periodical  in  Braille  type. 

The  Pioneer,  which  is  of  course  intended  solely  for  blind 
readers,  contains  articles  of  g^eneral  interest,  biographical  and 
character  sketches,  fiction,  book  reviews,  and  literary  competitions 
for  which  prizes  are  offered.  Blind  persons  all  over  the  world 
have  been  interested  by  the  preliminary  announcements  of  the 
mag-azine,  and  orders  have  been  received  not  only  from  most  parts 
of  the  British  Isles,  but  from  every  continent. 

The  College,  which  was  founded  in  1928,  is  managed  by  a  local 
committee,  of  which  the  president  is  Lady  Rachel  Stuart  and 
Mr.  G.  F.  McCorquodale,  of  Dalchroy  is  patron,  with  Miss  Grant, 
Dalvey,  as  Secretary.  In  a  statement  on  the  work  of  the  College 
the  committee  mention  some  of  the  successes  attained  by  students, 
and  add  : — 

'*  While  we  welcome  such  successes  when  they  come  our 
way,  we  do  not  regard  those  attainments  as  the  goal  of  this 
work ;  we  aim  rather  to  bring  some  measure  of  joy  into  lonely 
lives,  to  broaden  the  outlook  and  widen  the  interest  of  many 
an  isolated  person.  We  aim  to  help  such  persons  to  live  a 
fuller  life. 

*'  Those  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind  are  especially  warm  in 
their  appreciation  of  this  opportunity  of  study  under  guidance. 
Deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  wireless,  and  unable  to  benefit  from 
spoken  lectures,  they  eagerly  look  forward  to  the  periodic  arri- 
val of  those  courses  of  study  in  which  they  can  take  part  as 
fully  as  does  any  student  of  an  ordinary  correspondence 
college." 
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The  work  of  the  College  is  of  course  conducted  entirely  by 
correspondence.  The  tutors  prepare  work  sheets  in  Braille  for 
the  students,  who  submit  exercises  to  be  corrected  by  the  tutors. 
But  advantage  is  also  taken  of  the  correspondence  courses  of  such 
bodies  as  the  Free  Church  Correspondence  College,  and  in  these 
cases  the  secretary  transcribes  the  papers  into  Braille  and  the 
replies  into  ordinary  script.  In  this  way  the  scope  of  the  courses 
available  for  blind  students  is  greatly  widened. 

Fees  in  most  cases  are  very  low,  and  the  payment  of  even 
these  is  voluntary,  each  student  paying  what  he  or  she  can  afford. 
The  general  expenses  of  the  College  are  met  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, and  the  committee  welcome  donations. 

In  the  six  years  since  this  correspondence  school  was  founded 
it  has  accomplished  much  useful  work.  Its  services  have  been 
used  over  a  wide  area,  courses  of  lessons  having  been  sent  as  far 
away  as  India,  China,  and  other  distant  parts.  The  curriculum 
is  a  wide  and  varied  one,  including  such  subjects  as  the  study  of 
English  composition,  appreciation  of  English  literature,  journal- 
ism, short  story  writing,  British  history,  industrial  history,  econ- 
omics, French  and  German  languages,  and  the  international  lang- 
uage, Esperanto. 

One  girl  to  my  knowledge  has  attained  what  is  most  remark- 
able in  one  who  has  been  without  sight  or  hearing  since  early 
childhood.  She  went  through  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  a  school 
for  the  blind,  receiving  no  more  individual  tuition  than  the  teacher 
could  spare  from  the  rest  of  the  class,  and  attained  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency  in  all  the  subjects.  Skilled  with  her  fingers,  she 
mastered  the  knitting-machine — no  small  feat — and  now  teaches 
it  in  school.  Some  time  ago,  she  took  up  a  correspondence  course 
on  appreciation  of  English  literature,  and  her  papers  would  have 
done  credit  to  many  a  university  student. 

But  Marian  Duffin  has  done  something  much  more  remarkable 
than  this — and  what  I  am  about  to  state  will  appear  incredible  to 
many.  She  has  actually  learned  to  play  the  pianoforte  !  She  can 
read  the  Braille  music  notation,  and  commit  her  pieces  to  memory 
by  means  of  this  notation.  Now  in  Helen  Keller  it  was  remarked 
as  wonderful  that  she  could  tap  the  time,  while  someone  played  a 
piece  of  music  on  an  instrument.  But  here  is  this  Scottish  girl, 
deaf  and  blind,  actually  performing  Chopin  waltzes  and  other 
works  of  master  musicians  with  skill  and  expression  !  What  a 
feat! 

But  not  content  with  solo  playing,  Marian  has  gone  further, 
and  has  mastered  the  accompaniments  of  songs,  and  the  harmony 
of  hymns,  and  the  last  news  of  her  which  I  received  was  that  she 
played  the  hymn  for  the  children  in  school. 
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A    NOTE    ON    MAP-MAKING. 

An  article  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  Teachers'  Forum ^ 
January,   1934,  and  was  referred  to  in  the  New  Beacon. 

Great  ingenuity  is  shown  by  individual  teachers  in  our  schools 
in  overcoming-  the  difficulty  of  making  maps  which  really  convey 
any  idea  to  the  fingers,  so  much  so  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
print  the  article  referred  to  in  extenso,  but  the  following  sugges- 
tions may  be  of  use  : — 

**  The  next  day  we  had  ready  at  class  time  some  small 
maps,  formed  merely  by  tracing  around  our  sectional  map 
and  stitching  the  outline  in  with  an  unthreaded  sewing 
machine." 

'*  The  idea  of  using  a  cake  decorator  finally  suggested 
itself.  The  material  used  to  pipe  through  the  decorator  is 
made  of  equal  proportions  of  flour  and  salt,  with  just  enough 
water  to  make  it  of  about  the  consistency  of  library  paste. 
The  different  attachments  of  the  decorator  may  vary  the  size 
of  the  piping  to  indicate  the  various  things  illustrated — broad 
piping  for  ocean  edge,  narrow  for  rivers  and  dotted  for 
political  boundaries  ...  we  found  this  a  very  rapid  way  of 
sketching  maps  which  we  wished  to  have  in  permanent  form. 
When  this  composition  dries  and  is  given  a  coat  of  varnish, 
it  seems  as  hard  as  stone." 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES   ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

The  fact  of  Mrs.  Cowley's  resignation  from  the  secretaryship 
of  this  Association  is  well  known  and  widely  regretted.  Her 
successor  in  this  post  is  Mr.  Joseph  Challinor,  from  the  Public 
Health  Department,  Birkenhead,  who  has  had  eighteen  years' 
experience  of  public  health  work,  including  blind  welfare,  and  holds 
the  Liverpool  University  Diploma  in  Public  Administration. 
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ANNUAL    GENERAL    MEETING. 

The  Annual  General  Meetings  of  the  College  was  held,  by  kind 
permission  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  the  Armitage 
Hall,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  23rd.  There  was  a  very 
satisfactory  attendance  of  members,  which  would  probably  have 
been  even  larger  had  there  not  been  the  counter  attraction  of  the 
test  match  at  Lords. 

The  retiring  chairman,  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  introduced  his 
successor,  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Hard- 
man  Street,  Liverpool.  Mr.  Stevens  then  delivered  his  inaugural 
address,  and  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  printing  this  in  our 
next  number. 

The  Annual  Report  and  Financial  Statements  were  read  and 
approved.  These  will  be  printed  and  posted  to  members  in  due 
course. 
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Tlie  resignation  of  Miss  Garaway  was  announced  and  with 
very  deep  regret  accepted.  The  chairman,  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  and 
other  members  spoke  in  feeling  terms  of  the  great  services  ren- 
dered to  the  College  by  Miss  Garaway. 

The  meeting  approved  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
that  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone  should  be  appointed  as  Honorary  Secretary. 

The  Honorary  Oflficers  were  thanked  for  their  services  and 
re-elected. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  business,  Miss  Mary  M. 
MacTaggart,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  spoke  on  '*  Behaviour  Difficulties  and 
the  Handicapped  Child."  Her  address  was  listened  to  with  sus- 
tained interest.  The  instances  which  she  used  as  illustrations  were 
all  drawn  from  her  personal  experience  at  the  London  Child  Guid- 
ance Clinic,  and  afforded  subjects  for  the  discussion  which  follow- 
ed. Dr.  MacTaggart  was  thanked  for  her  very  able  and  instruc- 
tive address,  an  address  which  we  hope  she  will  give  us  permission 
to  publish.  From  the  changing  audiences  which  surrounded  Dr. 
MacTaggart,  when  tea  was  served,  it  was  quite  evident  that 
interest  in  the  subject  had  by  no  means  been  exhausted. 


MEETING    OF    THE    GENERAL    EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  on  Saturday,  June  23rd.  There  was  a  large 
attendance. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  confirmed 
a  considerable  amount  of  correspondence  was  dealt  with.  A  letter 
from  five  home  teachers  was  read,  and  the  subjects  raised  were 
referred  to  a  special  sub-committee;  the  Southern  Branch  was 
asked  to  co-operate  with  this  sub-committee  and  make  proposals 
should  such  be  necessary.  A  letter  and  memorandum  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Teachers  was  read,  and  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  that  the  College  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  terms  of 
the  memorandum.  The  question  of  decertification  of  blind  children 
was  raised  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Peppitt,  and  a  sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  deal  with  this  matter. 

Miss  Garaway. — A  letter  was  read  from  Miss  Garaway,  resign- 
ing her  position  as  Secretary  of  the  College.  Miss  Caraway's 
resignation  was  most  regretfully  accepted,  and  the  Committee 
made  a  recommendation  to  be  sent  to  the  Annual  Meeting  that 
Mr.    W.   M.    Stone   should  be   appointed   Secretary   in   her  place. 


■ 
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Miss  Garaway  was  re-elected  to  serve  as  a  representative  of  the 
Colleg-e  on  the  Council  of  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Animal  Report. — The  draft  of  the  Annual  Report  was  consider- 
ed and  approved  for  submission  to  the  members  of  the  Colleg'e  at 
the  Annual  Meeting".  The  financial  statement  showed  a  balance 
in  hand  of  ;^25o. 

Co-ordination  of  National  Work. — The  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  General  Council  for  the  Blind,  which  was  printed  in  the 
May  number  of  The  Teacher,  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion. 
Two  resolutions  were  proposed  :  the  first  was  **  That  the  College 
withdraws  from  further  participation  in  the  Conference  of  national 
bodies,"  and  the  second,  "  That  the  Executive  approves  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  General  Council,  but  does  not  commit  itself  to  the  details 
of  the  Scheme."  The  latter  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  13  to  4. 

The  Boards  of  Examiners  reported  on  the  recent  examinations 
of  school  and  home  teachers.  The  results  of  these  examinations 
will  be  printed  in  our  next  number. 

The  various  boards  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Moon  Committee. — Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  reported  on  the  pro- 
g^ress  made  by  this  committee.  The  committee  are  in  favour  of 
two  grades  of  Moon.  Grade  I  to  be  as  at  present,  except  that  the 
lines  will  be  read  invariably  from  left  to  right,  and  Grade  II  to 
be  slightly  more  contracted.  It  was  felt  that  the  question  of  two 
grades  was  a  very  important  one,  and  that  the  branches,  through 
their  committees,  should  be  consulted  before  a  decision  was  made. 

The  following  new  members  were  admitted  :  Miss  G.  L. 
Haskell,  Miss  J.  Probert,  Miss  A.  Parker,  Miss  D.  Duthie,  Miss 
J.  Owen,  Miss  M.  Bray,  Miss  Hutton,  Miss  Townsend  and  Mr. 
A.  Rae,  Mr.  P.  Pepler,   Mr.  H.  Willoughby. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting-  he  would 
raise  the  question  of  the  further  development  of  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  should  be 
on  Saturday,  October  13th. 


SOUTHERN    BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
was  held  in  London  on  May  5th,  when  about  30  members  were 
present.  Mr.  Stone,  who  took  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Greenley,  this  year's  Branch  Chairman,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present,  referred  in  his  opening  remarks  to  the  loss  sustained  in 
the  death  of  Miss  Brautigam,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  faithful 
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members  of  the  branch — her  cheerful  presence  at  meetings  would 
long-  be  missed. 

A  discussion  on  the  Care  of  the  Deaf-Blind,  in  which  many 
members  took  part,  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Smith,  of  the 
Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Mr.  Smith 
began  by  quoting  Dr.  Eichholz's  words  :  "  The  blind-deaf  require, 
above  all,  companionship  and  friendship  ...  to  brighten  their 
lives  and  bring  to  them  the  means  of  maintaining  physical  health, 
and  of  averting  the  onset  of  acute  depression,  which  leads  to  a 
condition  indistinguishable  from  insanity."  He  brought  home 
to  his  hearers  the  acute  isolation  of  the  deaf-blind,  and  emphasized 
the  importance  of  finding  voluntary  workers  or  "  friends  "  to 
supplement  the  visiting  of  the  home  teacher;  such  "  friends  " 
should  be  suflEiciently  leisured  to  pay  unhurried  visits,  should  be 
scrupulously  regular  in  their  visiting,  and  should  be  ready  to  give, 
as  well  as  to  receive,  those  exchanges  of  confidence  which  are  of 
the  very  essence  of  friendship. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  as  a  result  of  the  elections  the 
following  were  the  officers  of  the  Southern  Branch  for  the  year 
1934-35:  Chairman — Mr.  Greenley  ;  Vice-Chairman — Mr.  Symes  ; 
Committee — Miss  Monk,  Miss  Fricker,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Peppitt. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE   SOCIETY  FOR   THE  CARE  OF 
THE  BLIND  IN  POLAND. 

By  ''  T.L." 

The  Society  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1910 
by  a  blind  lady.  Countess  Rose  Czacka,  now  Rev.  Mother  Eliza- 
beth, for  the  purpose  of  giving  all  possible  help  to  the  blind  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  institution  for  them  in  the  Russian 
partition,   except  state  ones. 

The  original  intention  was  to  give  similar  help  to  that  pro- 
vided in  France  by  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy.  As,  however, 
in  Poland  there  were  no  blind  people  ready  for  this  kind  of  help 
it  was  necessary  before  all  to  prepare  them.  Consequently,  the 
activity  of  the  Society  developed  simultaneously  in  two  directions  : 
in  creating  a  protective  society  and  in  founding  suitable  institu- 
tions. The  first  of  these  institutions  was  a  home  for  blind  girls, 
accommodating  six  boarders,  with  an  infant  school  for  eight 
children.  At  present  there  are  in  the  society's  institutes  134 
children  and  young  people  and  56  adults,  not  counting  the  blind 
that  are  under  the  protection  of  the  patronate  society  in  Warsaw 
and  in  the  provinces. 
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The  settlement  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  the  Blind, 
Laski,,  was  created  in  1922,  on  2^  hectares  of  land  presented  to  the 
Society,  In  this  year  the  first  small  wooden  house  was  built, 
sheltering  over  20  blind  persons  and  the  sisters  attending-  them. 
At  the  present  moment  it  includes  a  territory  of  35  hectares,  partly 
a  gift  to  the  Society  and  partly  purchased  by  it.  This  territory 
now  embraces  forest  lands,  a  grove  and  meadows,  a  small,  piece 
of  tilled  land  and  gardens. 

The  small  orchard  does  not  as  yet  bear  much  fruit,  but  the 
flower  garden  aftords  much  pleasure  to  the  inhabitants  of  Laski. 
Not  less  pleasure  do  they  enjoy  from  the  large  number  of  birds 
which  have  followed  the  children  of  St.  Francis  to  this  place. 

The  settlement  consists  of  1 1  houses,  destined  for  the  blind 
and  the  staff.  There  are  buildings  answering  to  all  the  modern 
•requirements.  These  houses  are  cheerful,  pretty  and  light;  in 
building  them  the  psychology  of  seeing  workers  as  well  as  of  the 
blind  has  been  taken  into  account.  For,  though  the  latter  do  not 
see  the  beautiful  or  ugly  surrounding  them,  they  are  none  the 
less  sensitive  to  cleanliness,  sunshine,  good  air,  space  facilitating 
free  movement,  and  even  to  a  certain  cheerful  and  pleasant 
atmosphere  which  is  connected  with  orderly  and  aesthetic  house 
arrangement.  Therefore,  in  building  and  furnishing,  no  saving 
of  expenditure  has  been  practised,  and  all  cheap  trumpery  has 
been  avoided.  Farm  buildings,  workshops  such  as  joiners', 
mechanics',  and  a  small  sawmill  complete  the  whole. 

Above  everything  soars  the  chapel,  the  steeple  of  which  and 
the  sloping  roofs  are  visible  from  afar.  Near,  and  somewhat 
resembling  it  in  style,  is  the  House  of  Retreat.  The  chapel, 
reminding  one  a  little  of  the  old  Carpathian  churches,  is  supported 
inside  by  uncrowned  pine  trunks,  as  if  on  pillars ;  the  walls  are 
inlaid  with  white  wood  and  half  sawn  through  trunks.  Many 
people  find  a  strange  charm  in  the  simplicity  and  poverty  of  the 
little  church.  This  small  chapel  harmonizes  with  the  forest,  leads 
us  into  it,  as  it  were,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  no  barrier  between 
the  little  House  of  God  built  by  men  and  the  great  House  of  God, 
which  is  nature  surrounding  it.  In  arranging  the  chapel  we  have 
endeavoured  to  select  truly  artistic  objects  and  to  strictly  preserve 
the  rules  and  spirit  of  the  liturgy. 

Laski  is  a  home  for  the  blind — all  life  is  concentrated  round 
them,  everything  in  the  home  is  to  serve  them,  but  they  are  not 
to  constitute  a  separate  caste.  They  also  are  to  serve  God  and 
their  neighbours  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  this  way  to  pay  the 
debt  they  contract  in  relation  to  others.  Separation  of  the  blind 
is  not  the  purpose,  it  is  only  a  means  for  facilitating  their  instruc- 
tion or   re-education  demanding   special  methods   and  ways.      In 
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time,  and  in  so  far  as  conditions  permit,  the  blind  ought  to  return 
to  the  world  of  the  seeing-,  to  their  natural  centres.  For  those 
who  have  no  such  centres  and  who  cannot  have  them  Laski  is  to 
be  this  centre,  where  they  will  work  not  only  with  blind  people, 
but  also  with  the  seeing,  so  that  they  do  not  constitute  a  separate, 
closed  world,  but  are  one  of  the  important  component  parts 
in  the  whole  of  the  work. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  charity  in  Laski  is  the  aiming  at 
the  greatest  possible  individualization  in  the  care  of  the  blind  by 
entering  into  their  individual  needs  and  satisfying  them  in  such 
a  degree  as  can  be  attained  in  communal  life.  This  tendency 
removes  much  of  the  burden  and  bitterness  of  institutional  life, 
which  in  its  wholesale  conception  of  individuals  is  very  hard  for 
many  natures. 

The  best  way  to  know  Laski  is  to  go  over  the  whole  settlement 
and  to  see  the  inmates  in  their  normal  daily  life.  The  settlement 
is  intended  for  all,  beginning  with  small  children  and  ending  with 
old  people,  but  as,  before  all,  it  is  a  question  of  preparing  the 
blind  for  independent  work — children  and  young  people  prepond- 
erate. Adults  and  old  people  will  in  time  be  recruited  from  those 
pupils  who  either  could  not  or  did  not  wish  to  return  to  their 
families  and  have  remained  in  the  institute.  At  present  there  are 
185  blind  people  in  Laski,  but  it  is  foreseen  that  this  number  will 
certainly  increase  largely  as  the  settlement  itself  enlarges.  Let 
us  go  first  to  the  infant  school.  It  contains  children  from  two 
to  seven  years  of  age.  If  still  younger  children  came  the  institute 
would  receive  them  gladly,  for  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be 
in  suitable  surroundings  as  early  as  possible. 

Here  we  see  little  two-year-old  Felus,  who  came  to  the  school 
a  week  ago.  The  pale,  meagre  child,,  with  thin  arms,  can  neither 
walk  nor  speak.  First  he  must  be  nourished,  encouraged  to 
move,  kept  in  the  fresh  air  and  then  by  himself  he  will  begin  to 
develop  mentally  if  besides  blindness  he  has  not  some  other 
infirmity,  which  often  happens.  The  fact  that  the  child  is  so 
little  developed  may  be  a  result  only  of  neglect  and  wrong  guid- 
ance at  home.  Perhaps  he  has  sat  motionless,  tied  to  a  chair,  so 
that  he  should  not  hurt  himself.  A  few  steps  farther  we  have 
poor  three-year-old  Franus,  with  a  white,  swollen  face,  who  either 
screams  or  for  a  change  sways  to  and  fro  regularly^.  He,  too, 
has  only  lately  come  to  the  Institute.  Wrong  training  has  left 
deeper  traces  on  him  than  on  Felus,  for  he  is  older.  It  can  be 
seen  by  his  caprices — the  result  of  mistaken  love — and  in  the 
habit  of  automatic  movements  often  seen  in  blind  people  and 
which,  if  not  uprooted  in  time,  may  remain  for  his  whole  life 
A  blind  person  burdened  with  such  automatic  movements  makes 
an  impression  of  limited  understanding,  sometimes  even  of  idiocy, 
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whereas  he  may  be  a  quite  intelligent  and   normal  human  being. 
Franus  fortunately  is  so  young  that  it  will  be  easy  to  cure  him. 

Let  us  pass  from  this  sad  couple  to  the  children  who  have  been 
longer  in  the  Institute.  We  ought  to  observe  them  in  order  to 
see  how  much  education  can  do  for  blind  children.  Here  is  three- 
year-old  Grus,  lively  as  a  cricket,  running  down  and  up  stairs — 
it  is  difficult  to  watch  him.  His  favourite  amusement,  as  in  child- 
ren of  his  age  who  can  see,  is  to  open  and  shut  doors,  whilst  he 
is  happy  when  they  bang  loudly,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  his 
teacher.  He  is  very  musical,  sings  better  than  he  speaks,  and 
when  he  sings  he  mispronounces  words  funnily.  There,  Janeczek 
and  Ircia,  older  pupils  of  the  infant  school,  are  eagerly  feeling 
with  their  hands  plants  grown  in  their  garden.  They  hear  voices, 
run  to  the  visitors  and  confidently  touch  them  with  their  hands. 
The  sister  who  is  accompanying  the  guests  is  well  known  and 
so  not  an  interesting  subject.  But  this  unknown  lady  is  a  mine 
of  interesting  discoveries,  inasmuch  as  she  allows  curious  fingers 
to  examine  her  watch,  chain  or  bracelet,  her  nice  fluffy  fur.  The 
little  fingers  touch  gently,  quickly,  with  interest,  whilst  the  little 
tongues  meantime  never  cease  asking  :  "  what's  this,  what  for, 
and  why,  and  what's  your  name?  "  Every  individual  character- 
istic is  seized  at  once  and  naively  commented  on  :  "  Why  do  you 
wear  gloves  in  the  house?  "  little  Stephanie  asks  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  state.  Children  of  this  age  have 
no  understanding  of  dignity  and  station.  '*  What's  your 
name?"  asks  Janeczek  of  the  chief  of  the  department  of  one  of 
the  ministries   ..."  Michael  ";   and   **  I  am   Janeczek." 

Blind  children  in  the  infant  school,  if  they  are  otherwise  normal 
and  if  they  have  received  a  suitable  education,  are  no  different  from 
their  seeing  contemporaries,  except  for  their  want  of  sight.  If 
they  are  properly  trained  and  encouraged  to  movement  they  pos- 
sess mobility,  animation,  wealth  of  interests  and  intelligence  equal 
to  that  of  the  seeing.  Their  interests  are  satisfied  by  means  of 
other  senses,  their  intelligence  is  awakened  by  impressions  of 
another  sort,  but  always  the  active  understanding  soul  of  man 
profits  in  an  astonishing  way  by  what  it  receives  from  the  remain- 
ing four  senses.  In  any  case  they  are  only  its  windows  to  the 
outer  world,  instruments  of  first-rate  importance  it  is  true,  but  still 
only  instruments.  The  want  of  one  instrument  makes  the  work 
more  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  especially  if  the  remaining  ones 
are  sufficiently  precise.  Therefore,  the  chief  task  of  the  infant 
school  is  the  training  of  the  senses  and  physical  movements  of  the 
child,  which  will  constitute  the  basis  of  its  further  development 
and  future  independence.  The  uprooting  of  bad  habits  contracted 
at  home  by  the  sightless  child  and  the  creation  of  good  habits  of 
daily  life  which  facilitate    co-existence   with   others  :    this    is    the 
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purpose  at  which  the  infant  school  training  aims.  Modern  edu- 
cational methods,  especially  those  of  Froebel  and  Montessori, 
can  be  very  well  applied.  A  comparison  between  the  children  who 
have  just  arrived  and  those  who  have  been  for  a  longer  time 
in  the  infant  school  shows  how  necessary  is  this  preparatory 
education  and  how  extremely  fruitful. 

From  the  infant  school  the  sister  conducts  us  to  the  two 
seven-division  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  in  two  separate  build- 
ings. A  hum  of  voices  from  afar  announces  that  we  are  approach- 
ing the  school,  the  characteristic  and  special  hum  of  children  at 
play  and  enjoying  themselves  during  the  pause.  Here  a  set  of 
boys  is  wrestling  in  some  French  match ;  we  see  a  mass  of 
struggling  bodies  on  the  ground  and  hear  shrill  cries  of  excited 
wrestlers.  Elsewhere  boys  are  chasing  each  other,,  sliding  down 
the  banisters  of  the  staircase,  climbing  ladders.  In  fine  weather 
a  group  plays  at  ninepins  with  extreme  animation.  Quite  like,  a 
school  for  the  seeing.  Here  and  there  stand  by  the  walls,  pale, 
gaping  boys,  of  apathetic  appearance ;  they  move  unwillingly  with 
outstretched  hands.  Some  are  swaying  with  a  pendular  move- 
ment, jump  up  and  down  in  their  places  or  shake  their  hands. 
These  are  the  new  arrivals.  If  their  education  and  acquired  habits 
do  not  reach  too  deeply,  after  a  few  months  of  careful  training 
they  will  get  rid  of  their  habits  and  will  gain  animation,  and  with 
their  physical  development  their  intellectual  and  spiritual 
development  keeps  pace.  We  see  sometimes  such  a  wonderful 
restoration  to  human  life  of  children  who  seemed  to  be  barely 
vegetating  existences. 

But  now  the  bell  calls  the  children  to  lessons.  We  will  observe 
how  sightless  children  learn.  We  shall  not  stop  at  the  history 
lessons ;  it  is  clear  that  school  subjects  of  pure  reasoning  present 
no  difference  of  method  for  seeing  or  sightless.  Let  us  pass 
on  to  some  division  for  a  Polish  lesson  and  we  shall  see  blind 
children  reading  from  books  written  in  the  raised  Braille  alphabet. 
Little  Zdzis  manipulates  several  words  which  he  has  learnt  to 
recognize  in  a  couple  of  months  excellently.  As  he  is  very  capable 
he  can  read  independently  everything  he  gets  under  his  fingers ; 
just  like  his  seeing  brother,  who,  not  limiting  himself  to  his 
primer,  reads  from  bits  of  a  newspaper  everything  that  comes 
under  his  eyes.  The  difference  consists  in  this,  that  curious  eyes 
have  continually  something  to  look  at  and  to  read,  whilst  curious 
fingers  must  be  satisfied  with  what  they  find  with  difficulty  or  with 
what  they  get  as  special  material.  Therefore,  not  the  learning 
to  read,  but  practise  in  reading  itself  presents  greater  difficulty 
than  for  the  seeing.  Little  Stas  writes  of  course  not  with  pen  or 
pencil,  but  on  a  metal  tablet.  With  rnuch  trouble  he  pricks  out 
points  with  a  chisel.     Stas'  small  hands  hold  and  press  the  chisel 
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with  difficulty,  and  perspiration  pours  out  from  his  forehead  with 
the  eifort,  but  he  looks  satisfied  and  proud  that  he  is  now*  learn- 
ing- to  read  and  write  in  a  real  school. 

Here  in  the  fourth  division  girls  are  writing  to  dictation.  We 
hear  the  quick,  even  knock  of  the  chisel  on  the  tablets  and  the 
writing  g-oes  at  a  tempo  not  much  slower  than  usual  writing. 
We  interrupt  the  dictation,  as  we  want  to  hear  how  children  at 
this  stage  of  learning  read.  No,  no,  not  from  the  readers,  for 
they  are  too  well  known.  Who  has  an  ordinary  reading  book? 
Halusia  lifts  her  hand.  Halusia  reads  well,  fluently  with  under- 
standing. She  reads  the  history  of  St.  Tarasius,  a  martyr.  Sud- 
denly tears  fill  the  blue  eyes.  Halusia  is  so  moved  by  the  hero's 
story  that  she  cannot  read.  We  see  reading  is  here  the  same  as 
in  the  life  of  other  children,  a  mental  process.  The  mechanical 
process  is  already  controlled,  so  that  it  no  longer  hinders  interest 
and  emotion.  Sightless  children  like  to  read,  more  perhaps  than 
seeing  children,  for  the  book  takes  the  place  of  many  external 
impressions,  and  oifers  spacious  regions  for  the  imagination  to 
which  they  would  have  no  access.  But  a  Braille  book  is  a  precious 
thing,  far  more  precious  than  an  ordinary  book.  Every  point,  not 
to  speak  of  every  letter,  of  this  book  is  picked  out  by  the  kind  hands 
of  those  who,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  time  and  work,  show  their 
charity  for  the  blind.  The  Braille  library,  begun  in  1910,  by  the 
voluntary  work  of  copyists,  not  very  large,  although  the  largest 
in  Poland,  supplies  manuscript  books.  The  small  hand-press  in 
Laski  produces  necessary  books  in  many  copies,  above  all,  hand- 
books, prayer  books  and  so  on.  Every  blind  person  will  be  able 
to  possess  a  copy  of  these  indispensable  books.  The  tablet  and 
Braille  book  constitute  the  real  basis  of  school  aid  with  which  the 
blind  child  does  not  part.  At  the  arithmetic  lesson  special 
leaden  cubes,  with  Braille  figures,  so-called  cubarites,  are  used, 
which  the  child  lays  out  to  help  himself  in  reckoning". 

In  the  third  division  we  happen  upon  the  geography  lesson. 
Every  child  has  before  him  a  map  of  Poland,  The  children  are 
just  learning-  the  course  of  the  Vistula  and  the  towns  situated  on 
it.  Geography  is  strictly  connected  with  history.  The  children 
have  just  found  Cracow.  They  remember  all  they  learnt  about 
it  in  their  former  years  of  instruction  from  stories  and  from  read- 
ing-. Wawel,  the  dragon's  den,  awakens  enormous  interest. 
Janek  asks  who  lives  in  the  Castle ;  does  the  President  live  there, 
does  he  wear  the  golden  royal  crown,  and  in  which  chest  does  he 
keep  it ;  whilst  Stefek  is  troubled  as  to  who  can  sweep  so  many 
rooms  in  the  Wawel  castles.  The  remembrance  of  Tartar  attacks 
excites  the  boys  greatly,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  during  the 
first  pause  we  shall  see  furious  struggles  between  the  cross  and 
the  half-moon.     Meanwhile  the  lesson  is  going  on  with  animation 
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and  cheerfulness.  Fingers  are  still  passing  carefully  and  atten- 
tively over  rivers ;  they  find  Warsaw,  which  the  children  know 
well  from  excursions. 

In  the  fifth  division  another  geography  lesson  is  going  on.  The 
teacher,  herself  blind,  understands  her  pupils  thoroughly.  She 
always  appeals  to  their  psychological  powers,  which  function  most 
effectually;  bases  her  teaching  on  sense  impressions  which  are 
the  most  accessible  to  them.  The  subject  of  the  lesson  is  roots 
used  for  seasoning.  The  children  have  on  their  tables  vanilla, 
cinnamon,  pepper,  ginger  and  bay  leaves.  They  examine  their 
shape  with  pleasure  by  touch,  feel  their  surface,  try  to  recognize 
with  what  part  of  the  plant  they  have  to  do,  then  to  know  their 
smell  and  with  their  tongue  recognize  their  taste.  Everybody 
acknowledges  that  at  this  lesson  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  dispense 
with  sight.  And  now  the  teacher  begins  to  tell  about  the  strange 
countries  in  which  such  plants  grow.  Here  the  imagination  of 
a  seeing  child  would  have  to  work  just  the  same  as  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  sightless  child,  for  neither  has  visited  far  countries. 
Certainly  in  schools  for  the  blind  there  are  no  pictures  and 
illustrative  photographs ;  the  children  know  exotic  animals  mostly 
from  small  models  and  playthings,  but  next  year  they  are  to  go 
to  the  zoo.  There  they  will  hear  the  lion  and  bear  roar,  the 
elephant  will  take  in  his  trunk  the  sweets  they  give  him  and  they 
will  measure  the  size  of  the  elephant  and  giraffe  in  the  zoological 
cabinet  of  the  university,  where  they  will  be  able  to  examine 
everything  accurately  with  their  fingers.  And  then  their  imagina- 
tions will  open  out  Africa  for  them,  where  Stas  Tarkowski  and 
Nelly  passed  through  such  wonderful  adventures ;  and  vanilla 
trees  and  cinnamon  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  exotic  land- 
scape of  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  flora  and  fauna  of  which 
cease  to  be  an  empty  name  for  the  children.  It  is  a  little  difficult 
with  geography,  for  the  school  has  too  few  convex  maps,  and  the 
sixth  division  has  to  plaster  out  its  own  African  Continent  with 
great  effort.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  pupils  remember  per- 
fectly the  shape  of  the  coast  line  and  all  the  changes  of  surface. 

We  look  in  at  the  two  divisions  at  handwork,  which'  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  besides  the  usual  didactic  value,  has  a  special  func- 
tion as  a  help  in  developing  the  sense  of  touch  and  '.he  deftness 
of  the  children,  and  also  as  preparation  for  professional  handi- 
crafts practised  by  the  sightless.  Children  in  the  second  division 
make,  with  enthusiasm,  bookmarks  from  paper,  various  boats,  salt 
cellars,  etc.  They  enjoy  this  immensely,  and  it  constitutes  at  the 
same  time  an  excellent  practice  in  touch.  From  bookmarks  they 
proceed  to  twisted  paper  bands  and  gradually  to  bookbinding, 
basketmaking  and  brushmaking,  which  constitute  professional 
preparation.      Sc^hool  girls  learn   also   sewing,   of  course  only  for 
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their  own  use,  but  they  do  not  sew  badly,  althoug-h  slowly.  In 
the  museum  quite  neatly  sewn  dolls'  dresses,  hemstitched  hand- 
kerchiefs and  other  things  can  be  seen. 

The  seventh  division  has  its  own  gymnastics  in  the  meadow. 
This  is  more  difficult  than  gymnastics  indoors  and  on  the  appara- 
tus, but  much  more  useful  for  the  blind,  and  every  opportunity 
is  taken  to  do  gymnastics  outside.  Freedom  and  ease  of  move- 
ment, the  awakening  of  mobility,  overcoming  of  apathy  and 
passivity,  are  the  special  objects  of  these  gymnastics,  besides  the 
usual  aim  of  physical  training.  Therefore,  besides  Swedish  and 
other  gymnastics  as  many  outdoor  games  as  possible  are  intro- 
duced. Many  of  them  are  at  the  same  time  exercises  in  placing 
sounds  in  space,  for  the  faculty  of  orientation  is  very  important. 
Many  of  the  ordinary  games  can  be  applied.  Children  chase  each 
other,  giving  a  signal  by  bell  as  to  the  direction  in  which  they 
are.  Also  a  few  peas  or  a  bell  put  inside  a  ball  enables  its  use. 
The  ingenuity  and  goodwill  of  the  teacher  may  be  inexhaustible 
in  the  department  of  physical  training  by  introducing  various 
small  alterations  that  open  out  the  majority  of  games  and  sports 
to  the  blind.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  respect  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries.  In  Laski,  sport  fields,  swimming  pools  and 
other  arrangements  for  sport  are  only  dreamt  of,  but  so  many 
dreams  have  been  realized  that  we  may  hope  these  also  will  be 
fulfilled,  and  meantime  the  teachers  are  happy  that  they  can  give 
the  children  fresh  air,  water  and  freedom  of  movement  in  every 
season  of  the  year,  skating  and  toboganning  in  winter,  different 
primitive  games  and  amusements  out  of  doors,  the  cultivation  of 
their  own  bits  of  ground  during  spring,  summer  and  autumn.  For 
blind  children  physical  training  is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
their  mental  and  moral  development,  as  it  conveys  knowledge  of 
the  world  by  the  help  of  other  senses  which  need  special  culture, 
and  gives  access  to  work,  without  which  the  life  of  the  blind  is 
really  only   a  vegetation. 

We  have  seen  all  types  of  lessons.  We  understand  in  a  gen- 
eral way  how  the  blind  child  is  educated.  We  have,  however, 
not  yet  met  with  that  important  element  in  their  education  which 
is  singing  and  music.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  lessons  in  sing- 
ing and  music  are  held  in  the  afternoon  after  school,  s.o  we  must 
arrange  a  little  impromptu  concert.  Here  children  are  singing. 
They  sing  better,  or  worse,  according  to  the  chorus  of  the  dav  and 
also  according  to  various  conditions  which  exercise  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  effectiveness  of  a  choir,  but  that  which  strikes 
everybody  is  that  they  sing  with  great  love,  that  singing  is  their 
element — of  course  we  speak  of  those  who  have  ability.  In  turn 
we  hear  some  children  playing  the  piano.  Little  Stefa,  whose  feet 
barely  touch  the  p>edal,  plays  with  enthusiasm  and  charm  an  easy 
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sonata  by  Mozart.  She  phrases  with  understanding",,  has  an 
irreproachable  sense  of  rhythm.  Of  course  the  merit  is  not  alone 
hers,  but  that  of  her  professor,  also  blind,  who  possesses  mcom- 
mon  pedagogic  abilities.  One  of  the  older  boys  plays  a  long, 
serious  composition  by  heart.  Naturally  the  blind  must  play  by 
heart,  but  they  learn  from  the  Braille  system. 

Now  we  have  visited  the  school  and  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  blind  children.  This  acquaintance  was 
not  unpleasant.  Except  for  certain  physical  distortions, 
which  disturb  people  of  greater  aesthetic  sensibility,  but  which  we 
forget  quickly  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  souls  concealed 
behind  these  distortions,  no  unpleasant  impression  remains  after 
this  contact.  Those  who  are  not  specially  prejudiced  and  who  do 
not  stick  to  their  prejudices  have  discovered  with  astonishment, 
perhaps,  that  this  school  is  not  sad  and  hopeless,  that  the  full 
pulse  of  life  teems  in  it,  as  fascinating  as  it  is  intellectual  and 
moral.  Work  and  learning  is  accompanied  by  the  usual  sorrows 
and  joys,  human  and  childish,  but  the  joy  preponderates.  And  so 
we  have  become  convinced  that  a  properly  educated  and  active 
blind  person  is  not  a  sad  being  living  in  perpetual  darkness,  as 
we  imagined.  Perpetual  darkness  for  the  blind  is  inactivity  and 
removal  from  participation  in  collective  human  life.  Suffering  does 
not  come  from  the  want  of  sight,  however  strange  this  may  sound, 
but  from  all  the  hindrances  and  difficulties  which  blindness  places 
in  the  way  of  realizing  a  possibly  full  and  independent  life. 

The  care  of  the  adults  carried  on  by  the  Society  is  of 
two  kinds.  One  is  concentrated  in  Laski  in  various  workshops. 
We  have  already  come  across  some.  We  have  seen  blind 
teachers  at  their  fruitful  work  in  school.  Whence  are 
they  recruited?  Variously.  There  are  some  who  lost  their  sight 
as  teachers  and  have  remained  in  their  profession,  having  learnt 
new  methods  and  ways.  There  are  some  blind  teachers  who  are 
former  pupils  of  the  institute,  having  acquired  their  secondary 
education  there  and  their  qualifications  as  teachers.  Two  Warsaw 
seminaries  have  made  a  trial  of  accepting  blind  pupils,  and 
by  the  kindness  of  the  directors  and  staff  the  trial  has  succeeded 
and  given  excellent  results.  The  blind  students,  after  acquiring 
general  qualifications,  have  specialized  as  teachers  of  the  blind. 
In  Poland  there  is  a  department  in  the  Warsaw  State  Pedagogical 
Institute  training  teachers  for  schools  for  the  blind.  There  are 
among  them  artists  with  higher  musical  education  and  a  doctor 
of  philosophy. 

There  are  two  categories  of  workshops.  One  consists  of  the 
school  workshops,  either  for  youths  completing  their  training 
in  the  evening  hours  at  a  special  course  or  for  adults.  The  other 
consists  of  workshops  for  qualified  workers  who  earn  their  living 
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either  wholly  or  partially.  In  Laski  both  are  residential.  The 
chief  men's  workshop  in  Laski  is  for  brushmaking-.  We  will  look 
at  it  and  see  a  set  of  young  men  industriously,  skilfully  and 
accurately  executing-  various  simple  processes.  Every  hand-made 
brush  is  the  work  of  one  workman.  There  is  no  division  of  labour 
here ;  each  craftsman  must  know  all  manipulations  to  equip  him 
for  work  in  his  own  workshop  at  home  when  the  conditions  are 
desirable. 

In  this  same  workshop  young-  boys  who  are  at  school  in  the 
morning  are  engaged  in  the  afternoon  in  plaiting  mats  of  coconut 
fibre.  This  work,  easier  than  brushmaking,  constitutes  a  tran- 
sition from  school  work  to  a  real  craft.  The  men's  basketinaking 
workshop  in  Laski  is  not  large,  though  it  is  beginning  to  develop. 
Most  of  the  osier  fabrics  which  we  see  at  Laski  come  from  the 
Society's  workshops  in  Warsaw,  which  make  basket  furniture, 
as  well  as  other  basket  fabrics.  In  general,  basketmaking  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  chief  crafts,  but  it  is  less  remunerative  in 
Poland   than  brushmaking. 

There  is  one  more  small  workshop  which  is  unique  :  it  is  the 
pottery  workshop.  Potterymaking  is  so  far  little  practised  in  the 
world  of  the  blind,  not  only  with  us  in  Poland,  but  also  abroad. 
Its  introduction  is  a  trial,  which  has  given  good  results  and  seems 
to  promise  well  for  the  future,  as  subtlety  of  touch  and  a  feeling 
for  form  are  much  developed  in  a  certain  type  of  blind  people. 

Older  girls  and  women  have  besides  brush  making  a  workshop 
of  basket  haberdashery.  They  make  pretty  bread  baskets,  paper 
baskets,  sweet  boxes.  They  work  independently,  only  needing 
help  in  the  selection  of  colours  and  designs.  Knitting  and 
crocheting  constitute  pleasant  and  useful  occupations. 

Our  final  stage  is  the  home  for  the  aged,  the  smallest  section 
of  care  for  the  blind  in  Laski.  The  home  differs  little 
from  other  homes.  The  inmates  arc  mostly  recruited  from  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight  late  in  life.  The  old  women,  as  usual, 
are  gossipy,  nagging,  often  dissatisfied,  and  exercise  much  the 
patience  of  those  who  look  after  them.  But  these  latter  have  one 
compensation.  All  of  the  old  women  pass  out  of  this  life  very 
piously  and  resignedly,  and  so  the  consciousness  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  assure  them  a  quiet  corner  in  old  age  and  so  happy  a  death 
is  a  reward  for  those  who  devote  themselves  to  this  least  grateful 
part  of  the  work.  But  it  should  not  be  thought  that  the  old  wives 
do  not  work.  Except  the  very  old  and  those  who  are  bedridden 
all  do  some  housework,  help  in  the  washhouse,  in  the  kitchen, 
peeling  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  plucking  feathers — more 
capable  ones  even  knit.  This  work  gives  them  satisfaction  and 
keeps  them  from  boredom  and  the  burden  of  collective  life. 

These  are  all  the   departments  of   the  care  of  the   blind  con- 
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centrated  in  Laski,  only  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Society.  The 
whole  care  outside  the  institute  is  carried  on  by  the  Patronate, 
which  is  located  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Society  in  Warsaw. 
The  activity  of  the  Patronate  consists  principally  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  workshops,  re-education  of  blind  people,  and  in  a  large 
measure  in  charitable  work  for  the  blind,  who  are  mostly  very  poor 
and  unable  to  keep  themselves.  In  time,  and  as  far  as  is  possible,  it 
will  expand  its  activities.  Besides  the  Patronate  there  is  also  an 
office  for  copying  books  into  Braille. 

The  above  is  an  exposition  of  the  work  of  charity  in  which 
Laski  is  engaged  as  an  institution  for  the  care  of  the  blind.  As 
we  see,  it  embraces  the  whole  of  this  care  in  its  different  sections 
and  branches ;  some  of  them  are  almost  cornplete,  such  as 
the  care  of  children;  others  are  barely  commenced,  such  as  the 
outside  care  of  adults.  The  general  characteristic  of  this  care  is 
that  it  endeavours  to  soften  the  sufferings  of  thd  blind  by  giving 
them  the  fullest  and  richest  possible  inner  life  and  by  enabling 
them  to  work  as  usefully  and  independently  as  is  possible. 


[From   The   Teachers  Forum,  May,    1934.] 

THE  BIOLOGY  LABORATORY  PERIOD. 

By  Francis  M.   Andrews,   Jr. 

When  one  is  told  that  blind  children  do  laboratory  work  in 
Biology  which  requires  dissecting,  two  questions  are  generally 
asked  :  "  How  can  they  do  it?"  and  "  Do  they  get  anything  out 
of  it?  "  Naturally,  the  results  differ  according  to  each  individual 
child's  ability  in  following  directions  and  his  skill  in  handling 
objects. 

In  order  that  the  pupil  may  receive  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  laboratory  period,  it  is  advisable  that  each  one  have  his  own 
set  of  dissecting  tools,  which  consists  of  :  a  cartilage  knife,  dis- 
secting needle,  scalpel,  long,  thin,  pointed  dissecting  scissors, 
forceps,  pins,  and  a  dissecting  pan  with  metal  loops  in  each 
corner  and  a  wax  covered  bottom.  A  place  should  be  provided 
in  the  laboratory  where  each  child  may  keep  his  set.  Every  stu- 
dent should  have  his  own  freshly  killed  or  preserved  specimen  to 
examine  and   dissect. 

A  certain  amount  of  time  should  be  spent  as  instruction  periods 
in  the  technique  of  handling  instruments  while  dissecting.  This 
will  vary  from  one  to  two  laboratory  periods,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  class  and  the  individuals  within  the  group.  Instruc- 
tion should  also  be  given  as  to  the  care  of  the  tools.  All  of  this 
will  prove  most  helpful  later  on. 
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Since  insects  are  plentiful  in  the  fall,  when  school  opens,  we 
begin  our  study  of  Biology  with  this  type  of  life.  Several  poison 
bottles  are  made  by  the  class.  This  is  very  simple,  for  all  one 
has  to  have  is  a  small  covered  bottle,  preferably  a  half-pint  size. 
Put  a  spoonful  of  powdered  or  pulverized  potassium  cyanide^  into 
the  bottle.  Thoroughly  mix  some  plaster  of  Paris  in  water  until 
it  forms  a  thin  paste.  Pour  this  over  the  cyanide  until  it  forms 
a  layer  one  inch  thick.  Let  it  harden.  The  students  must 
be  told  of  the  dangerous  poison  which  they  have  used  and  how 
to  care  for  the  bottle.  At  the  end  of  the  season  these  bottles 
should   be  collected   and  the  poison    removed. 

After  the  poison  bottles  are  made  the  class  is  ready  to  collect 
some  insects.  Beetles,  grasshoppers,  and  butterflies  are  generally 
present  in  sufficient  quantities  to  catch.  There  are  many  parts 
of  these  insects  which  are  tangible  to  the  totally  blind  pupils,  such 
as  :  the  scales  on  the  wings  of  the  butterfly,  the  long  thin  antenna3, 
the  long  slender  legs,  the  oval  body,  etc.  All  of  these  the  pupils 
find  are  quite  different  from  the  wings  of  the  beetle  or  grass- 
hopper. The  hard  shell,  the  prominent  jaws,  the  clinging  legs  of 
some  of  the  beetles  are  easily  distinguished.  The  grasshopper, 
with  his  dift'erent  type  of  legs  and  wings,  shows  how  this  insect 
has  adapted  certain  parts  of  his  body  for  special  purposes.  The 
student  is  most  interested  in  discerning  the  difi:erence  between  the 
male  and  the  female.  Of  course  the  teacher  will  also  want  to 
make  some  large  drawings,  with  the  dressmaker's  wheel,  of  the 
parts  of  the  insects  studied,  so  that  the  fingers  may  more  clearly 
realize  what  has  been  described  and  felt.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
the  insects  are  further  studied  in  their   relation    to   Botany. 

The  earthworm  is  used  in  our  first  dissecting  lesson.  There  is 
practically  nothing  within  the  worm  which  is  tangible  to  our 
students,  but  there  is  an  opportunity  to  start  cutting  without  the 
fear  that  the  specimen  is  going  to  be  ruined  in  our  first  attempt. 
One  learns  to  find  the  posterior  and  anterior  end,  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  side.  One  can  pin  the  worm  open  after  it  has  been  washed 
out.  All  of  this  is  good  practice.  Before  dissecting  one  wants  to 
try  to  locate  the  girdle,  the  bristles,  the  mouth.  In  all  of  this 
work,  study  the  specimen  carefully  from  the  outside  before  ven- 
turing within. 


[A  friend  who  read  this  article  has  kindly  pointed  out  to  us  the 
serious  risk  of  allowing  blind  children  to  handle  potassium 
cyanide,  which  is  scheduled  as  a  dangerous  poison.  He 
writes  :  "I  consulted  a  chemist  and  he  suggested  that  a 
*  killing  bottle  '  containing  '  naphthalene  '  is  more  suitable 
for  children  and  it  is  commonly  used." — Editor.] 
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Clams  may  be  easily  obtained  at  little  cost  and  furnish  an 
interesting  study  for  the  pupil  :  The  valves,  the  umbo,  the 
muscles,  the  abdomen,  and  gills  are  all  distinguishable  to  our 
students. 

Starfish  furnish  us  with  an  example  of  regeneration  of  parts 
which  is  nearly  always  found  on  some  one  of  the  specimens. 
The  boys  can  locate  the  rays  and  the  stomach.  They  will  also  be 
interested  in  scraping  away  the  tough  outer  covering,  in  order  to 
see  the  bony  structure  beneath. 

The  crayfish,  with  all  of  its  numerous  appendages,  which  are  so 
highly  developed  for  some  special  task,  is  of  intense  interest  to  the 
class.  The  internal  structure  is  far  more  tangible  than  anything 
the  pupils  have  had  up  to  the  present  time.  Some  of  the  class 
will  actually  be  able  to  follow  the  digestive  tract.  The  heart,  the 
stomach  and  the  pancrea  may  be  located.  The  flexible  muscles 
of  the  abdominal,  region  are  clearly  felt. 

Fish  may  be  bought  at  any  market.  I  found  that  the  class  was 
mostl  interested  in  the  study  of  the  gills  of  the  fish.  The  shape  of 
the  body,  the  locations  of  the  fins,  the  scales  with  their  slimy 
covering — all  these  give  the  class  a  better  understanding  of  this 
form  of  life.  The  location  of  the  internal  anatomy  increases  the 
child's  respect  for  the  wonders  of  nature. 

Good-sized  bullfrogs  give  the  students  a  wealth  of  material. 
After  thorough  examination,  skin  the  specimens.  The  pupils  will 
then  have  an  opportunity  really  to  appreciate  the  beautifully 
muscled  body  and  legs  of  the  frog.  These  muscles  may  easily  be 
separated  with  the  needle.  Care  should  be  taken  when  the 
abdominal  cavity  is  cut  into,  in  order  not  to  disturb  any  of  the 
internal  organs,  so  that  they  may  be  carefully  studied.  Everyone 
will  want  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

After  one  has  skinned  a  snake  one  is  able  to  see  the  real  beauty 
of  the  scales.  The  pupils  are  generally  surprised  to  learn  that 
these  scales  are  practically  transparent  and  that  the  coloured 
portion  is  under  the  scales.  The  coolnessi  of  the  body  gives  one  a 
feeling  of  sliminess.  When  the  internal  organs  have  been  re- 
moved the  boys  are  able  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  backbone  and 
the  ribs. 

We  had  only  one  hen  to  dissect,  as  we  felt  it  would  be  too 
extravagant  for  each  one  to  have  his  own.  The  hen  is  killed  just 
before  class.  The  pupils  help  remove  the  feathers,  and  after 
each  step  in  the  dissecting  process  every  member  of  the  class  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  see  exactly  what  is  there. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  we  go  into  the  Botany  end  of  Biology, 
using  the  grounds  as  an  ever-changing  and  living  laboratory.  We 
do,  however,  incubate  fifty  eggs.  At  the  end  of  every  twenty-four 
hours  an  egg  is  broken,   so  that  we  may  watch  the  progress  of 
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the  embryo  chick  as  it  develops.  By  the  seventh  day  there  is 
enoug-h  soHd  matter  to  be  tangible  to  the  blind  student.  Changes 
come  so  rapidly  from  then  on  that  there  is  much  to  see. 

Models  from  the  museum  are  used,  but  where  it  is  possible  to 
get  a  preserved  or  freshly  killed  specimen,  by  all  means  do  it. 
The  students,  at  first,  may  not  w^ant  to  handle  all  the  slimy  mass 
of  material,  but  soon  they  are  carried  away  by  their  interest  in 
finding  out  for  themselves  how  the  liver  feels,  or  how  long  the 
intestines  of  a  frog  may  be,  or  the  surprising  contents  of  the 
frog's  stomach.  Will  the  boy  who  has  removed  the  snake's  heart 
ever  forget  the  sensation  he  had  when  the  heart  began  to  expand 
and  contract*  when  it  was  stimulated?  What  better  means  can  we 
have  of  teaching  embryology  than  that  of  incubating  eggs  and 
watching  the  development  of  the  embryo  every  twenty-four  hours? 

In  our  laboratory  work  let  us  have  faith  in  our  pupils  and  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  discover  for  themselves  through  a  worth- 
while laboratory  course. 


DAWN  CHORUS. 
Awakening  of  the  Birds  in  Spey  Valley. 

By  May  Grant  (of  Dalvey). 

In  response  to  the  wide-spread  call  to  bird-lovers  I  rose  before 
daybreak  to  listen  to  the  Whit-Sunday  dawn  chorus.  The  old 
grandfather  clock  had  just  struck  three  as  I  closed  the  door  and 
left  the  house  all  car  to  catch  the  first  twitterings.  A  biting  wind 
swept  down  from  the  west  and  the  temperature  was  more  like 
December  than  just  past  middle  May.  I  felt  that  such  a  piercing 
cold  was  enough   to  chill  the  little  throat  of  any  bird  singer. 

All  was  silent  among  the  trees,  save  the  swish  of  the  wind ;  not 
a  single  bird  was  stirring,  and  the  splash  and  tumble  of  the  Spey 
sounded  loud  in  the  clear  morning  air. 

While  all  was  hushed  in  the  woodland,  there  was  much  noise 
and  bustle  by  the  river.  Up  from  its  banks  rose  the  trilling  notes 
of  the  curlews.  Wide  awake  and  active  they  called,  "  Come  you, 
come  you,  come  you,"  in  those  vibrating  tones,  as  if  they  were 
summoning  all  the  performers  for  the  chorus.  Mingling  with  the 
cry  of  curlews  came  the  loud,  clear,  "  Be  quick,  be  quick,  be 
quick  "  of  the  oyster-catchers,  accelerating  at  such  a  rate  that  it 
became  shortened  to  '*  Quick,  quick,  quick,"  as  the  birds  hurried 
around  on  the  business  of  the  day. 

As  I  listened  to  the  tumult  among  the  large  birds,  and  at  the 
same  time  kept  open  ear  for  the  first  sounds  from  the  little  chori- 
sters, there  floated  across  the  fields  the  lone  wail  of  the  peewit, 
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sounding  more  plaintive  than  usual  this  morning-,  as  he  seemed  to 
plead,  "  Me  wait,  me  wait,  me  wait."  He  certainly  sounded  both 
cold  and  sleepy,  and  he  had  my  deepest  sympathy,  poor  fellow,  for 
I  had  experienced  the  same  sensations  as  with  reluctance  I  had 
left  my  warm  nest  so  early  on  such  a  cold  morning. 

At  half-past  three  there  was  still  not  a  note  from  the  small 
birds.  Five  minutes  later  a  very  faint  cheep  arose  by  the  riverside, 
the  voice,  I  think,  of  a  sandpiper.  He,  too,  sounded  cold  and 
only  half  awake. 

When  the  silence  had  been  renewed  for  a  further  few  minutes 
the  sandpiper  began  again,  this  time  piping  the  tinkling  notes  of 
the  ascending  chromatic  scale,  first  slow  and  peevish,  and  gradu- 
ally quickening  his  speed,  as  if  he  were  practising  in  preparation 
for  the  chorus. 

But  the  chorus  had  not  really  begun.  Not  until  3-45  was  it 
opened.  Prompt  on  the  stroke  a  loud,  clear  proclamation  went  up 
from  the  top  of  a  sycamore  tree;  it  was  a  blackie  calling,  "  Come 
on,  come  on,  come  on."  His  sprightly  voice  made  it  quite  evident 
that  he  was  wide  awake,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  lead  the 
chorus  this  morning. 

His  was  the  only  voice  to  be  heard  for  quite  three  minutes ; 
then  suddenly  from  among  the  trees  a  chaffinch  hurried  out,  darting 
hither  and  thither  in  great  haste,  with  a  great  deal  to  say  on  some 
important  matter,  but  with  no  appearance  of  beginning  to  sing. 
When  he  had  delivered  himself  of  his  pressing  business  he  im- 
mediately burst  into  song,  whereupon  another  chaffinch,  a  thrush, 
warblers,  and  one  bird  after  another  began  to  swell  the  chorus. 
But'  it  was  a  half-hearted  chorus,  the  chorus  of  a  dull,  grey  morn- 
ing, with  nothing  of  the  joyous  exuberance  that  one  hears  when 
the  birds  greet  the  sunshine. 

By  the  time  the  music  had  been  in  full  swing  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  that  there  was 
still  no  sound  of  the  skylark — the  skylark  that  I  had  often  been 
told,  and  ever  believed,  was  first  up  in  the  morning.  What  could 
it  mean?  There  was  certainly  no  sign  of  him  to-day.  Without  a 
doubt  I  had  caught  him  napping. 

From  4-30  onwards  more  and  yet  more  voices  came  to  swell  the 
chorus,  but  clearly  the  singers  were  still  cold  and  not  very  happy, 
for  the  bitter  wind  still  blew  and  the  sun  failed  to  shine. 

4-45,  and  yet  no  sign  of  the  sleepy  skylark.  Thinking  that 
though  he  had  not  joined  the  chorus  near  the  woodland  he  must  be 
trilling  out  in  the  open,  I  set  out  for  a  spot  that  as  a  rule  teems 
with  skylark  music.  As  I  went  I  could  hear  another  and  yet 
another  songster  join  the  choir.  One  little  yellow-hammer  was  so 
sleepy  he  gave  only  part  of  his  song,  repeating  in  his  bcU-likc  notes, 
"  A  little  bit  of  bread,"  and  forgetting  all  about  the  "  No  cheese," 
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or  to  put  it  in  the  Scots  setting",    '*  Deil,  Deil,   Deil,   Deil  "  and 
omitting  "  Tak'  ye." 

Reaching  the  haunt  of  the  skylarks  I  was  astonished  to  find  there 
was  still  not  one  of  them  stirring-.  So  this  was  the  bird  that  gets 
the  credit  for  early  rising  !  And  still  no  sign  of  him,  although  the 
other  birds  have  been  carolling  for*  more  than  an  hour. 

Five  o'clock,  and  still  no  skylark  song-.  Then  all  at  once  two 
of  those  birds  rose  upon  the  wing-,  soared  into  the  air,  and  as  if 
trying  to  make  up  for  lost  time  both  poured  out  floods  of  melody, 
without  ceasing,  for  about  four  minutes^ 

By  this  time  the  chorus  was  in  full  voice.  There  were  the 
mellow  notes  of  the  cuckoo — repeated  only  a  few  times  over — the 
sweet  warblings  of  robins  and  warblers  ;  contrasted  with  those  were 
the  minor  tones  of  the  peewit,  the  husky  crow  of  the  pheasant,  the 
harsh,  discordant  laugh  of  the  grouse  :  "  Ha  !  Ha  !  Cack-cack- 
urr  urr." 

Having  at  last  got  the  lazy  lark  at  his  song  I  took  my  way 
homewards,  and  as  I  passed  I  noticed  that  the  yellow-hammer  had 
by  this  time  remembered  the  whole  of  his  song  and  was  rehearsing 
it  right  through.  But  uppermost  in  my  mind  was  my  surprise  that 
the  lark  had  been  so  long  behind  the  other  birds,  and  I  kept  telling 
myself  that  I  would  proclaim  my  discovery  to  the  first  person  whom 
I  should  meet. 

Just  then  there  fell  upon  my  ear  the  hushing,  cooing  notes  of 
the  wood  pigeon,  and  the  thought  entered  my  mind  that  he  was 
urging  me  to  hush  and  say  nothing  about  the  matter.  So  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  skylark  was  such  a  favourite  among  the  birds,  they 
had  all  agreed  that  he  was  to  continue  to  receive  credit  for  doing 
what  he  did  not  do. 

How  like  many  of  us,  I  thought,  who  take  and  give  credit  where 
it  is  not  due. 


MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  BLIND  AID  SOCIETY. 

30  Tonman  Street,  Ueansgate, 
Manchester  3, 

18th  May,  1934. 
Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

It  has  occurred  to  mc  that  you  may  consider  the  enclosed 
report  on  competitions  for  the  blind,  recently  held  by  my 
Society,  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 
If  so,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  publish  the  report  in  the  next 
issue  of  your  journal. 

No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  apart  from  compiling  and  keeping 
up-to-date  a  complete  register  of  the  whole  of  the  local  blind  my 
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Society's  work  lies  entirely  with  the  *'  Unemployable  Blind  " — 
the  provision  of  homes  for  them,  home  teaching  and  social  welfare 
services. 

There  are  sixteen  home  teachers  employed  by^  the  Society,  and 
the  unemployable  blind  persons  in  the  area  administered  by  my 
Society  total  1,134.  There  are  nine  Handicraft  Classes  held 
weekly  in  the  area  and  in  addition  eight  social  centres. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  W.  Turner, 

Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

Handicraft  Competitions. 

Following  on  our  fourth  annual  Inter-Social  Centre  Bulb 
Competition,  which  was  held  last  March — approximately  1,400 
hyacinth  bulbs  being  issued  to  the  blind  people  in  the  area — a  new 
venture  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Society.  This  took  the  form 
of  a  handicraft  competition  open  to  the  unemployable  blind  per- 
sons under  the  care  of  the  Society  who  had  been  taught  hy  the 
home  teaching  service. 

This  competition  was  divided  into  six  classes,  as  follows  : — 
Class   I — Hand-knitted  vest  suitable  for   child  of  one  year, 
or 
hand-knitted   doll's    frock. 
Class  2 — Articles  made   in  cane-work  : 

(a)  shopping  basket  (3  pair  border,  bottom  5  in.,  depth 
8  in.,  width  at  top  9  in.) — all  inside  measurements; 

(b)  fruit  basket ; 

(c)  egg  basket; 

(d)  work  basket  (not  lined) ; 

(e)  tray. 

Class  J — Small-sized  sea-grass  stool  (frame  not  to  cost  more  than 

2/-)- 

Class  4 — Small-sized  cane  or  rush-seated  stool  (frame  not  to  cost 
more    than   2/6). 

Class  5 — Any    article   costing    not   more   than    2/6   for    material, 
suitable  for  a  Christmas  or  birthday  present. 

Class  6 — Any  article  costing  not  more  than  2/-  for  material,  and 
suitable  for  a  child's  toy — materials  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion  of  the  competitor. 
The   judging,    which   was   kindly    undertaken   by   Mrs.    Miles, 

Miss  Stott  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  took  place  on  the   i8th  April,   1934, 

at  the  headquarters  of  the  Society,  in  Manchester,  and  the  results 

were  so  gratifying  that  the  Committee  will  no  doubt  arrange  for  a 

similar  competition  to  be  held  next  year. 
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The  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  Society  as  follows  : — 

(a)  If  not  more  than  nine  entries  in  any  class  one  prize  only  of 
5/-  be  awarded  fori  such  class  or  classes; 

(b)  If  ten  or  more  entries  in  any  class  a  first  and  second  prize  of 
5/-  and  2/6  respectively  be  awarded  for  such  class  or  classes. 

The  quality  of  the  workmanship  of  the  baskets,  stools,  trays, 
toys  and  a  multitude  of  other  articles  submitted,  which  were  made 
by  the  blind  people,  a  number  of  whom  were  over  60  years  of  age, 
was  excellent  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  home  teaching 
service. 

In  addition  a  Braille  reading  competition  and  a  Moon  reading 
competition  were  held,  open  to  unemployable  blind  persons  under 
the  care  of  the  Society,  who  had  been  taught  by  the  home  teaching 
service.  Mr,  W.  H.  Tate,  of  Bradford,  kindly  prepared  the  test 
papers  and  here  again  the  result  proved  the  great  value  of  the 
home  teaching  service.  Mr.  A.  Behrens,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Blind  Aid  Society,  kindly  awarded  three  prizes  in 
respect  of  each  reading  competition.  Mrs.  Rothschild,  Miss 
Coutts  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Society  acted  as  adjudicators. 


MISS  CARAWAY'S  RETIREMENT. 

Miss  Caraway's  retirement  from  the  secretaryship  is  a  severe 
loss  to  the  College.  It  is  true  that  members  had  been  somewhat 
prepared  for  it  by  the  fact  that  for  a  year  we  have  had  a  locum 
tenens,  but  it  is  none  the  less  an  irreparable  loss.  That  Mr. 
Stone  has  made  and  will  continue  to  make  an  admirable  Secretary 
everyone  knows,  but  happier  were  the  days  when  the  College  had 
both  Miss  Caraway  and  Mr.  Stone  as  active  leaders. 

Miss  Caraway  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  was  its  first  Chairman.  She  early 
became  one  of  the  moving  spirits  of  the  College,  and  when  these 
two  sister  bodies  joined  forces  in  1924  she  again  became  first 
Chairman.  When  Mr.  Bannister  gave  up  the  secretaryship  in  the 
following  year  Miss  Caraway  took  on  the  work,  and  for  the  last 
nine  years  the  fortunes  of  the  College  have  owed  more  than  can 
be  told  to  her  wise  guidance.  The  programme  of  the  College 
has  expanded  greatly,  until  the  volume  of  work  accomplished  each 
year  has  grown  out  of  all  recognition,  compared  with  what  it  was 
in  its  early  days.  The  secretaryship  is  now  no  light  task,  and 
Miss  Caraway  cannot  be  expected  to  carry  for  a  further  term  so 
heavy  a  responsibility. 
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It  is  good  to  know  that  she  will  remain  an  active  member  of 
tlie  Executive,  so  that  her  sound  judgment  and  unrivalled 
experience,  her  fair-mindedness  and  gracious  presence  will  still 
be  one  of  our  outstanding  assets.  For  all  that  she  has  meant  to 
the  College  we  tender  our  deep  and  loving  gratitude. 


Ministry  of  Health — Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of 

THE  Blind. 

Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 

MARKETING  AND  OTHER  MATTERS  AFFECTING  THE 

EMPLOYMENT     AND     VOCATIONAL    TRAINING     OF 

BLIND    PERSONS. 

Reviewed  by  F.  E.  Hewitt. 

[Note  :   Copies  of  the  Report  may  be  obtained   from   H.M.   Sta- 
tionery Office.     Price   is.   3d.] 

This  Report  is  valuable  to  teachers,  not  merely  because  one  of 
the  terms  of  reference  was  "  To  consider  a  report,  in  relation  to 
marketing,  on  (a)  the  training  of  blind  persons  and  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  passing  into  employment  schemes  only  those  who 
are  economically  efficient  ..."  but  also  because  the  full  enquiry 
into  marketing  involves  a  detailed  examination  of  the  blind 
question. 

A  restricted  market  has  been  the  constant  lot  of  the  blind 
products;  for  some  time  it  has  been  a  diminishing  market. 
Quo  vadis.  Can  we  stop  the  rot?  Can  we  extend  our  markets? 
Can  we  find  new  goods  and  new  markets? 

At  the  outset  let  us  say  that  we  think  the  Sub-Committee  has 
done  its  work  well.  It  has  faced  the  facts  and  shown  the  blind 
world  where  it  is  in  the  wrong  and  indicates  on  what  lines  future 
prosperity  lies. 

Here  bluntly    are   the   facts  : — 
Fact   I — There  is  a  surplus  production  (cp.   stock  and   blind  un- 
employment).. 
Fact  2 — Trades    are    at    saturation    point — at    least    50%    bigger 

markets   are   needed. 
Fact  3 — Some  markets   are  only   sporadically  exploited. 
Fact  4 — Labour  force  will  be  increased  by  15%  between  1932- 1936. 
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The  Sub-Committee  examines  the  various  marketings  schemes. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising-  to  learn  that  75%  sales  are  bulk  sales 
and  only  25%  retail.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that 
there  is  need  for  a  sound  scheme  to  market  the  surplus.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  we  are  not  ready  for 
a  united  national  scheme  to  dispose  of  that  surplus. 

We  agree  with  the  conclusion  that  this  Central  Marketing 
Board  is  the  aim  that  must  be  worked  for  and  with  the 
Sub-Committee  we  regret  that  "  Owing  to  local  opposition  it  is 
not  practicable  at  present  "  (par.  63).  However,,  when  we  read 
of  the  schemes  that  are  being  tried  :  regional  marketing,  blind- 
craft  guild,  area  selling  organizations,  workshops  co-operation, 
regional  trading,  and  regional  selling  company,  we  feel  justified  in 
some  optimism  that  those  workshops  and  organizations  that  have 
not  tried  these  plans  will  try  them,  and  from  the  plan  within  the 
circle  will  move  to  the  plan  which  is  the  centre,  viz.,  a  central 
marketing  scheme.  Wisely,  the  Sub-Committee  recommends  this 
and  further  co-operation  to  deal  with  the  surplus  and  the  potential 
surplus. 

One  big  problem  that  is  carefully  examined  is  the  quality  of 
blind  products.  Undoubtedly,  a  national  marketing  scheme  should 
only  deal  with  Class  A  goods.  That  is  the  only  way  to  combat 
the  public  impression  that  blind  goods  are  inferior  to  the  similar 
products  of  sighted  workers.  Our  blind  workers  realize  that  Class 
B  goods  are  robbing  them  of  sales  and  keeping  them  on  low 
wages  or  unemployment.  They  must  face  the  facts,  and  if  an 
admixture  of  sighted  workers  will  enable  a  group  of  blind  workers 
to  change  Class  B  production  to  Class  A  goods  then  it  should  be 
done.  Also,  we  must  realize  that  our  trade  is  at  stake.  If  a 
worker  cannot  really  produce  saleable  goods  let  us  be  fair  to 
those  who  can,  as  well  as  to  the  unsuccessful  worker,  and  remove 
him  from  the  journeyman  class.  We  do  not  want  him  to  be  idle, 
but  we  must  realize  that  "  markets  are  to  be  won,  not  lost,"  and 
it  is  the  good  of  the  whole  we  are  after. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  in  trying  to  get  co-operation 
among  blind  organizations  will  agree  with  "  the  sting  in  the  tail  " 
of  Reservation  No.  2  of  one  of  the  members  :  "  In  other  words, 
some  official  pressure  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  co- 
operation in  marketing,  whether  nationally  or  locally." 

Workshops.  This  is  a  good  chapter.  One  blind  person  in  19 
employed  is  in  the  workshop.  We  expected  attention  to  the 
possibilities  of  machinery.  Our  contention  for  a  long  time  has 
been  that  if  a  blind  girl  can  operate  a  tricky  thing  like  a  complex 
knitting  machine  or  power  sewing  machine,  we  have  sufficient 
data  for  further  experiments  with  machinery.  In  par.  62  is  the 
inference  that  as  the  marketing  problem  has  not  been  solved,  there 
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should  be  a  limitation  of  entrants  to  workshops.  We  agree  with 
the  truism  of  par.  71  :  '*  That  the  workshops  should  move  with 
the  times  by  ascertaining-  what  the  public  wants." 

The  chapter  on  Home  Workers'  Schemes  contains  many  help- 
ful ideas.  I  am  glad  the  Sub-Committee  '*  See  no  reason  why  a 
distinction  between  the  rates  of  augmentation  of  workshop  em- 
ployees and  home  workers  should  be  made  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
home  worker  "  (par.  76).  An  efficient  scheme  undoubtedly  needs 
a  large  organization  to  fall  back  on,  and  the  Sub-Committee's 
view  is  that  there  are  too  many  small  home  workers'  schemes, 
and  that  the  "  Whole  country  should  be  covered  with  a  network 
of  large  home  workers'  schemes."  I  regret  that  no  tribute  is 
paid  to  the  pioneer  work  of  the  home  teachers  and  supervisors. 
In  my  opinion  they  have  done  work  of  very  high  value  to  the  State 
and  a  recognition  in  this  respect  was  merited. 

Training,  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  number 
of  trainees  represents  the  peak — 1,430.  It  is  obvious  that  unless 
something  is  done  to  market  the  surplus  and  potential  surplus, 
these  trainees  do  not  stand  a  lively  chance  of  much  employment. 
The  report  might  have  emphasized  this,  whereas  par.  98,  like 
the  aforementioned  par.  62,  depends  on  a  mighty  **  if."  Also, 
we  might  ask  whether  professional  avenues  are  being  explored  to 
help  us  deal  with  this  peak  figure.  Of  course  every  problem  we 
know  of  is  met  with  in  the  chapter,  and  there  are  splendid  sugges- 
tions that  must  be  helpful,  giving  sound  guidance  to  all  those 
dealing  with  trainees.  Considering  that  there  have  been  Board 
of  Education  syllabuses  to  work  to,  it  is  surprising  that  attention 
has  to  be  drawn  to  "  Capacity  to  produce  a  variety  of  work  " 
(par.  no).  There  is  sound  sense  in  the  suggested  twelve 
months'  probationary  period  (par.  108).  It  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that  the  removal  of  central  control  has  led  to  certain  difficulties. 
Some  of  these  are  met  with  in  deciding  the  suitability  of  a  blind 
person  for  employment.  Certain  members  have  made  a  reserva- 
tion to  the  Sub-Committee's  report  on  this  matter. 

We  are  glad  attention  is  drawn  to  qualifications  of  the  craft 
teacher. 

Grade  A  and  Grade  B  Workers.  We  query  the  statement  of 
those  who  say  '*  There  is  no  marketing  problem  for  Grade  A 
goods."  We  are  glad  the  Report  emphasizes  that  it  is  undesirable 
that  goods  of  a  lower  standard  than  Grade  A  should  be  offered 
for   sale. 

Advertising.  This  chapter  again  points  out  how  progress 
depends  on  quality,  and  the  Committee  feel  that  before  national 
advertising  is  started  there  must  be  a  definite  attempt  to  get  a 
standard  of  quality. 
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Costing,  Stock,  etc.  This  cliapter  faces  facts  and  points  out 
some  unpleasant  features  of  blind  trading-.  However,  everything 
turns  on  efficient  prime  costing,  as  the  rep>ort  says.  We  echo  the 
desire  to  produce  or  invent  some  proprietory  article.  Until  then, 
market  price  must  g-overn  prices  of  many  blind-made  goods. 

Of  course,  some  organizations  have  let  sentiment  overpower 
their  business  sense.  It  looks  more  helpful  to  the  blind  to  give 
them  work,  even  if  it  means  selling  the  produce  below  prime  cost. 
However,  this  policy  is  ruining  blind  trade,  and  it  is  blind  people 
themselves  who  will  suffer.  If  we  do  not  sell,  what  about  our 
accumulating  stocks?  There's  the  vicious  circle.  To  us  the  only 
answer  is  National  Organization. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  make  a  few  final  criticisms. 

Possible  Markets.  I  think  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have 
had  evidence  from  certain  organizations  about  markets  for  the 
potential  surplus  and  the  standard  article. 

Witnesses.  I  regret  no  names  of  witnesses  from  Wales  are 
on  the  list. 

Tell  the  Blind.  It  is  fairly  obvious  that  to  extend  our  markets 
and  improve  our  quality  we  have  got  to  carry  the  blind  with  us. 
We  know  how  conservative  and  *'  travelling  in  a  g-roove  "  some 
of  our  workers  can  become.  Surely  a  definite  scheme  of  "  blind 
business  talks  "  could  be  organized.  This  report  makes  a  good 
handbook  for  a  series  of  lectures.  I  am  certain  that  many  train- 
ees will  hear  about  it. 

Errors.      I    regret   having    to    point   out   a    number    of    figure 
errors  in  a  report  that  deals  with  accurate  costing.     However 
page   13 — Table  III  :  total  is  wrong; 
page  28 — Table  \TII  :  both  totals  wrong; 
page  65 — Appendix  II  :  all  totals  wrong- ; 
page  66 — Commencing  Stock,  add  purchases  :  total  wrong. 

Congratulations.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  think  it  is  a 
very  helpful  report,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Workshops  Associa- 
tion is  doing  good  work,  and  the  success  of  the  future  depends 
upon  their  securing  the  co-operation  that  will  eventually  lead  to 
a  national  organization  for  marketing  blind  productions. 
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WELFARE   OF   THE   BLIND. 

Re-appointment   of    Advisory   Committee. 

The  Minister  of  Health  has  re-appointed  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  for  a  further  period  of  three 
years.  The  Committee  is  constituted  so  as  to  afford  representation 
to  the  local  authorities  concerned  with  the  working  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,  and  to  voluntary  associations  for  the  blind,  as 
well  as  to  organized  blind  workers.  The  following  have  been 
appointed  members  of  the  Committee. 

Lord  Blanesburgh  (Chairman);  Mr'.  P.  M.  Evans  (Vice- 
Chairman) ;  Councillor  W.  Asbury;  Mr.  J.  W.  Black;  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Brook;  Mrs.  Montagu  Brown;  Alderman  C.  T. 
Budgett;  Mr.  E.  W.  Cemlyn-Jones ;  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Chambers;  Councillor  J.  A.  Clydesdale;  Mrs.  L  M.  Cowley; 
Sir  Ian  Eraser,  M.P.  ;  Dr.  S.  J.  C.  Holden ;  Miss  J.  L.  King; 
Councillor  E.  H.  Lee;  Alderman  C.  Lucas;  Dr.  J.  Middleton 
Martin;  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt ;  Mr.  Ben  Purse;  Dr.  J.  M. 
Ritchie;   Mr.  W.   H.  Tate  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Whipple. 

The  Committee  will  advise  the  Minister  on  matters  relating  to 
the  care  and  supervision  of  the  blind,  including  any  question  that 
may  be  specially  referred  to  them  by  the  Minister.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Benjamin,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  will  act  as  Secretary. 

Ministry  of  Health, 
2gth  June,  1934. 


FLIPPANCIES. 
Thoughts  on  the  MacGregor  Competition. 

It  is  now  realized  that  the  subjects  in  the  past  have  been  too 
flat,  stale  and  unprofitable,  and  the  response  has  been  of  a  lik(^ 
character.  What  is  wanted  is  something  more  in  keeping  with 
the  bright  young  things  of  the  blind  world,  something  which  will 
call  for  imagination  and  literary  initiative,  something  that  will 
appeal  to  personal  flair  amid  the  changing  phases  of  the  Moon. 

Candidates  should  attempt  one  of  the  following  : — 

I — A    poem    in    sonnet   or    limerick    form,    on    one   of   the 
following — 

(a)  The  Advisory  Committee. 

(b)  Your  favourite  examiner. 

(c)  How    they    brought    the    good    news    to 

Mincing    Lane   (imaginative). 

(d)  Any  other  subject. 
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2 — An  essay,  not  exceeding  50,000  words  in  leng-th,  on 
the  co-ordination  of  all  blind  services,  preferably 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Wig-an  Workshops  for 
the   Blind. 

3 — A  formal  communication,  in  best  Whitehallese,  explain- 
ing that  the  Ministry  is  not  prepared  to  offer  any 
opinion.  Regard  will  have  to  be  had  to  the  favourite 
composition  foibles  of  the  reigning  official. 

4 — An  essay,  not  exceeding  25,000  words  in  length,  on  the 
six  workers  for  the  blind  whom  you  would  most 
like  to  see  pushing  up  the  daisies  and  why.  Any 
approach   to  personalities  will  be  a  disqualification. 

5 — A  digression,  as  short  as  possible,  on  what  you  most 
enjoy  at  the  meetings  in  Clothworkers'  Hall.  Any 
reference  to  food,  drink,  or  cigars  is  strictly  barred. 

That  the  new  style  of  competition  is  more  stimulative  of 
response  is  shewn  by  the  lodging  of  one  entry  within  twelve  hours 
of  the  suggestions  being  known,  even  though  their  publication  was 
to  a  strictly  limited  circle.  The  entry,  which,  it  will  be  generally 
admitted,    is  of  exceptional  merit,   is  as  follows  : — 

Sonnet  on  Their  Blindness. 

By     the     S  -  c  -  -  t  -  ry    of    the    J  -  i  -  t 
C-m-i-te    on     E-u-a-i-n-1    R-s-a-c-. 

When  I  consider  how   my   time  is   spent 
Typing  out  minutes,  printed  either  side, 
When  posting  them,  that  they  in  time  may  hide 
In  Whitehall  archives ;  though  my  proper  bent 

Is  writing  sonnets Am  I  really  meant 

To  spend  long  hours  with  my  nose  applied 
To  pedagogic  grindstones  which  provide 
Most  boring  occupation,  and  prevent 
My  doing  other  things?      D'you  truly  need 
To  apply  elaborate  psychologic  test 
'I'o   know   if  little  Johnnie's  future  fate 
Is   mats  or  music — or  if  Jane  should   read 
For  Oxford  honours?*     While  at  your  behest 
I   meekly  type,   yet  sing  my  hymn  of  hate. 

*  1   must  apologise  for  suggesting  a  better  career  for  Jane  than 
Johnnie;  it  was  the  exigencies  of  verse,  not  feminism. 
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CONCERNING  BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The   Flying:    Schoolg-irl Roland   Walker 

The  Boys'  Frolssart Madalen  Edgar 

English   Literature Stopford  A.    Brooke 

Scaramouche,    the   Kingmaker Rafael    Sabatini 

On  the  Field  of  Waterloo Lt.-Col.  F.  S.  Brereton 

The   Second  Jungle  Book Rudyard   Kipling 

Square  Handwriting  for  the  Blind. 

Big  Budget  for  Boys. 

Big  Budget  for  Girls. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies G.  A.  Hcnty 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Lion  Story Norah  L.  Mann 

The  Animals  Came  to  Drink Cherry  Kearton 

King  Richard's  Land Strong 

The  Adventures  of  Poor  Mrs.   Quack Thornton 

Boysie Isabel  Cameron 

What  Happened  to  Peg A.  C.  Hann 

The   Gold  Marked  Charm B.   Marchant 

Peter   Duck    A.    Ransome 

Lobo  and  Other  Stories E.  T.  Seton 

Poor  Cecco M.  W.  Bianco 

Prairie  Rose Bertha  E.  Bush 

Exile Vice-Admiral   Evans 

Fallen    Fortunes E.    Everett-Green 

Jeremy  Quince Rose   Fyleman 

Captain  Peg A.  C.  Hann 

Roddy  and  Scuttle E.  Helme  and  Nance  Paul 

Those  Two  and  Queer  Folk Kathleen  Latham 

Books  that  might  be  in  Braille. 

Lessons    from    the    Varsity    of    Life    Lord    Baden-Powell 

Here  and  There Stephen  King-Hall 

Stories  from  the  Bible Walter  de  la  Mare 

Boys    and    Girls   Who   Became   Famous Amy   Cruse 

Leap-Home  and  Gentlebrawn Frieda  Hauswirth  Das 

Laughing  Lad Helen   C.  Crew 

The  Tale  of  Bridget  and  the  Bees Dorothy  Wall 

The  Wolf  King Joseph  Wharton  Lippincott 

Thunder  Ahead Malcolm   Campbell 

Tales  Worth  Telling  ... Charles  T.  Finger 
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BRAILLE    CHESS    QUARTERLY. 

We  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  chess  to  a  new  venture.  For  a  considerable  time 
now  there  has  been  a  demand  for  a  periodical  chess  mag-azine  in 
Braille,  and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  now  decided 
to  publish  a  Quarterly  entirely  devoted  to  chess.  Mr.  R.  W.  Bon- 
ham,  College  for  the  Blind,  Whittington,  W'orcester,  has  under- 
taken the  editorship,  and  assisted  by  a  number  of  the  leading- 
E^nglish  Chess  Amateurs,  is  in  the  position  to  produce  a  magazine 
comparable  with  any  circulated  in  print. 

The  sections  dealing  with  all  parts  of  the  game  are  in  very 
capable  hands.  Mr.  T.  H.  Taylor,  who  last  year  won  the  British 
Correspondence  Championship,  and  finished  second  in  the  Empire 
Championship,  has  promised  to  bring  up-to-date  in  this  periodical 
the  '*  Pocket  Guide  to  the  Chess  Openings  "  published  some  years 
ago  by  the  N.I.B.^  and  also  to  supply  some  annotated  games  and 
*'  brilliancies  "  for  the  games  section. 

Mr.  C.  H.  O.  D.  Alexander,  one  of  England's  leading  players, 
and  an  expert  on  all  forms  of  the  gambit  game  is  contributing  an 
article  dealing  with  combinative  play  which  must  prove  both  in- 
teresting  and    instructive. 

Mr.  A.  R.  N.  Cross,  the  present  champion  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, and  also  a  competitor  for  the  British  Championship,  com- 
mences his  series  of  articles  with  an  analysis  of  the  Colle  system. 

The  section  dealing  with  the  study  of  end  games  will  be  under- 
taken by  Sir  George  Thomas,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  well- 
known  of  our  English  internationals,  and  has  captained  the  English 
team  on  many  occasions. 

The  problem  section  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  himself,  the 
present  champion  of  Worcestershire,  and  each  year's  holder  of 
the  '*  Birmingham  Post  "  cup  for  the  championship  of  the  three 
counties  of  Worcestershire,  Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire.  In 
this  section  Mr.  Bonham  has  received  advice  and  assistance  from 
Mr.  E.  S.  Tinsley,  Chess  Editor  of  the  London  Times  ;  Mr.  G. 
Hume,  one  of  England's  greatest  problem  collectors;  and  Mr. 
Alan  C.  White,  the  great  American  collector.  The  solver  of  prob- 
lems may  rest  assured  that  he  will  receive  generous  attention. 

Articles  dealing  with  chess  news  are  being  contributed  by  Mr. 
G.  C.  Brown,  Midland  Representative  of  the  British  Chess  Federa- 
tion, and  Mr.  E.  A.  Eaton,  Secretary  of  the  Braille  Correspondence 
Chess  Association. 

There  will  be  a  special  section  for  beginners,  run  by  Mr.  R. 
D.  Wormald,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  coaching 
young  players. 
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As  the  first  number  is  to  be  issued  in  October,  Mr.  Bonham 
will  be  g"lad  to  receive  the  names  of  intending  subscribers  as  early 
as  possible.  The  annual  subscription  will  be  three  shilling's,  post 
free,  inland  and  abroad.  Editor's  address  :  Mr.  R.  W.  Bonham, 
College  for  the  Blind,  Whittington,  Worcester. 
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"  E.  W.  AUSTIN  "  MEMORIAL  READING 

COMPETITION. 

By   Hazel  Winter. 

While  Manchester  City  and  Portsmouth  were  fighting  it  out 
at  Wembley  on  Saturday,  April  28th,  two  other  cups  were  being 
contested  for  at  the  13th  *'  E.  W.  Austin  "  Memorial  Braille 
Reading  Competition.  But  the  occasion  was  auspicious  for 
other  reasons  than  the  accidental  one  that  it  happened  to  coincide 
in  date  with  the  great  Cup-final.  Hitherto,  as  was  pointed  out, 
the  City  of  Westminster  had  scarcely  recognized  our  existence, 
but  this  year  the  presence  in  their  official  capacity  of  the  Mayor 
and  Mayoress  of  Westminster  made  it  clear  that  we  were,  in 
Lord  Blanesburgh's  happy  phrase,"  Quite  Grown  Up."  Besides 
this,  the  usual  open  event  was  replaced,  this  year,  by  the 
competition  for  the  medal,  a  contest  in  which  previous  prize- 
winners take  part  once  in  every  five  years.  Even  the  weather  did 
what  it  could  to  add  a  certain  glamour  to  the  occasion,  inserting 
subdued  rolls  of  thunder  in  parenthesis  during  the  afternoon 
reading. 

Seventy-five  candidates  entered,  and  the  usual  preliminary  tests 
were  held  in  the  morning  before  eight  judges,  after  which  Miss 
Gulick  announced  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates,  and 
some  valuable  criticisms  were  given  by  Miss  Helena  Moore,  who 
praised  the  standard  of  the  reading,  and  said  that  whenever  she 
attended  the  competitoin  it  gave  her  a  ray  of  hope  that  the  art 
of  reading  aloud  was  not  dying  out. 

The  afternoon  proceedings  were  held  this  year  in  the  Hoare 
Memorial  Hall,  Church  House,  before  three  distinguished  judges. 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  Sir  John  Squire  and  Miss  Gulick,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  record  audience  of  about  500.  Lord  Blanes- 
burgh  in  his  opening  speech  welcomed  them  all,  particularly  the 
Mayor  and  Mayoress,  and  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  valuable 
work  done  by  voluntary  Braille  writers. 
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The  first  readers  were  those  in  Class  B ;  the  passag^es  chosen 
were  an  amusing  extract  from  ''  Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish 
R.M.,"  by  Somerville  and  Ross,  and  "  The  Land,"  by  Miss 
Sackville  West.  The  reading-  in  this  class  was  unusually  good, 
and  it  was  interesting  in  featuring  two  newcomers  among  the 
prize-winners.  Mr.  Garrett,  who  carried  off  the  first  prize,  is  to 
he  congratulated  on  his  fluent  and  pleasant  rendering  of  the 
passages,  while  the  judges  also  gave  high  praise  to  Miss  Hayman, 
the  winner  of  the  second  prize  and  a  newcomer  to  the  competition. 
The  third  prize  fell  to  Ruth  Hitchcock,  a  member  of  the  con- 
tingent from  Chorley  Wood  College,  which  made  its  competition- 
debut  this  year,  while  the  fourth  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Bridger,  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College. 

Next  came  Class  A,  in  which  the  *'  Blanesburgh  "  cup  was 
.won  by  Miss  Ivens,  who  was  particularly  congratulated  by  the 
judges  on  her  rendering  of  "The  Toll-Gate  House,"  by  John 
Drinkwater.  The  prose  extract  chosen  was  a  lyrical  passage 
from  "  Ben  Johnson  and  King  James,"  by  Eric  Linklater,  and 
Mr.  Ringwood,  whose  reading  of  this  was  particularly  good, 
carried  off  the  second  prize,  while  Mr.  Bastin  came  a  close  third. 

Competitors  for  the  medal,  of  whom  four  were  chosen  to 
read,  had  to  negotiate  a  difficult  passage  from  "  The  King's 
Goose,"  by  A.  T.  Sheppard,  and  we  offer  our  hearty  congratu- 
lations to  the  winner.  Miss  Jameson,  particularly  for  her  reading 
of  a  short  poem   included  in  the   passage. 

The  Royal  Normal  College  and  Elm  Court  L.C.C.  School 
shared  between  them  the  honours  in  the  class  for  Senior  Juniors, 
and  Norwood  is  to  be  especially  congratulated  on  the  fluent 
reading  of  Joan  Driver.  The  second  and  third  prizes  were  won 
by  Rose  Pilgrim  and  Dorothy  Poore,  both  of  the  Elm  Court, 
while  Norwood  carried  off  the  fourth  in  the  person  of  Muriel 
Bedwell.  The  passages  chosen  for  this  class  were  **  Mr.  Ram- 
shaw,  My  Eagle,"  by  C.  W.  R.  Knight,  and  **  Poor  Man's 
Garden,"  by   Royden  Barrie. 

In  the  class  for  Mid-Juniors  we  witnessed  a  close  contest  be- 
tween Muriel  Easter,  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  fresh  from  a 
career  of  victory  in  the  class  for  Juniors  under  nine,  and  Kenneth 
Wycherley,  of  the  East  London  School,  who  had  gained  the  first 
prize  the  year  before.  The  decision  was  in  favour  of  Muriel 
Easter,  but  both  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  delightful  read- 
ing of  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Robins,"  by  G.  J.  Renier,  and  "  The 
Mouse  among  the  Leaves,"  by  Rodney  Bennett.  The  third  prize 
fell  to  Nina  Barrett,  of  Chorley  Wood  College. 

Juniors  under  nine  did  not  read  this  year,  as  the  competition 
had   been    won    outright    in    the    morning.      The    first    prize   was 
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awarded  to  Vivian  Sivyer,  of  Swiss  Cottage  School,  while  Edgar 
Thompson,  of  Enfield  Road  L.C.C.  School,  came  second.  As 
usual,  the  nine  successful  Juniors  received  boxes  of  chocolates, 
in  addition  to  the  prizes,  the  gift  of  a  generous  donor,  who  pre- 
fers to  remain  anonymous. 

After  the  reading.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  announced  the 
names  of  the  successful  candidates,  and  the  prizes  were  distributed 
by  the  Mayor  of  Westminster,  who,  in  a  delightful  speech,  praised 
the  standard  of  the  reading  and  remarked  on  the  treat  which  his 
predecessors  had  missed  in  not  coming  to  the  competition.  The 
vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  this  year  by  Miss  Winter,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Sharp,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned  for 
tea  in  the  Library. 

In  a  chronicle  of  events  such  as  this,  it  is  hard  to  give  any 
impression  of  what  the  competition  means  to  those  candidates 
who  attend  it  year  by  year.  It  furnishes  a  valuable  incentive 
to  improvement  in  the  art  of  reading  aloud,  particularly  owing  to 
the  policy  of  the  judges  in  emphasizing  the  special  points  which 
competitors  must  bear  in  mind,  but,  far  more  important  than 
this,  it  is  probably  the  greatest  social  event  organized  for  the 
blind  in  this  country,  giving  opportunities  for  contacts  and 
friendships  which  would  otherwise  be  impossible,  and  we  can 
scarcely  exaggerate  the  debt  which  we  all  owe  to  Miss  Prince 
and  her  staff  for  all  that  they  do,  both  in  organization  and  in  less 
tangible  ways,  to  make  the  occasion  such  a  splendid  success. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons    Ltd.,    Printers,   93    Mornington   Street,    Manchester    13. 
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